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The lapid sale of the ihird edition of the ''geridiiliclie LeiclieiiSff- 
ntmgen/' onginaUy gave occasion to the publication of this work^ the 
Thanatological Division of whieh^ published first in October, 1856« 
and leprinted nnaltoed in December, 1857, may be r^arded as but 
a new edition of the two former Tolmnes ; to this, in September, 
1858, was added a Biologicsl Division, also equal in bulk to both 
of the previous volumes. In a very few months it became evi- 
dent that a new (third) and improved edition would be required, 
'.uul in it the entire work is now for the first time offered to the 
j^ublic in a complete condition.* 

In this book, as iii all my public lectures for the last thirty-six 
years, I have specially striven against the prime failing of most authors 
on forensic medicine, viz., the separation of it from general medicine, 
and endeavoured to purify it from all irrelevant rubbish, which has been 
so copiously aceumnlated in it by tradition, want of experience in 
forensic matters, and therefore ignorance of the proper relation which 
the medical jurist bears to the judge, as well as mistaken ideas as to 
the practical object of the science. No doubt much has already 
been done in this respect by the advance of general lenrning in the 
course of by-goue ages. Questions, such as those we iind treated of 

* So great is the estimation in whioh this most valuable work is held, 
that it has not only been translated into Frsnoh, Italian, Dntob, and now 
into English, hat ajmifih tditian of tho original is alvosdy etlled for ; and 

the members of the New Sydenham Society lie under a deep debt of grati- 
tude to Professor Casper for the very great kindness vrith which he under- 
tonlc, unasked, the great trouble of revising each sheet of the present 
translation before it went to press, so as to bring it abreast of Hio very 
latest German edition, and ensure that, whatever may be Hb literary deieots, 
it shall at least ftithfully represent the mesxiing of the autb(nr.~TBAVSK. ; 
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in the older writers — as, " Was Adam a hermi^hrodite ? " or, ** Can 
a woman be got with child by the devil ?" are certainly no longer to 
be met with; but the echoes of real sophistries^ iu which the medi- 
cina forenm was so rich, contemptibly-crafty " ifs " and " buts," are 
still to be found lingering even in writings of tlie most modem date, 
The collect appreciation of a single simple dogma, which is as un- 
questionably correct as it is to be unalterably maintained^ leads of 
itself to the necessary reform in treating of juridical medicine. I 
^mean the dogma tlmt a medicid jurist is — u pfyndan — nothing 
'more, nothing less^ nothing else; and, as this simple dogma has 
been grossly miBiinderstood; to make it stiU more plain, X again 
repeat, he is apk^ndan, and not a lawyer, &c. As a Technologist, 
artist, or any craftsman, must hold his knowledge or experience 
iu his art or trade at the service of justice in the interest of the com* 
non weal, so must the physidan, and nothing else is required of 
him. What would be said, however, were a painter, summoned as 
an expert to give his opinion in a supposed case of firaudulent sale of 
a pretended Baphael, to proceed to lecture the court on the juridical 
meaning of the word ''firaud/^ or on the ^'object of punishment,'' 

And yet, for many a day, nay, even yet the most recent text- 
books for medical experts contain the most exhaustive discussions 
upon tlie definitions, dolm, culjiaj kc, matters wliicli lie altogether 
beyond the pro\'ince of medicine, with which the physician has 
nothing to do, least of all in his forensic capacity. This erroneous 
blending of medical and legal ideas and objects is also combined 
with another greater and more consequential error in the practice of 
forensic medicine. 1 mean the tendency to endeavour to obtain 
stfirt apodictical proof, such as was required by the practice of the 
older penal courts, founded upon the ;uicient theory of evidence in 
the science of penal law, with which juridical medicine ha^ most 
unscemlily identified herself. 

Apart, however, from the facts — that the modem science of 
penal law and the practice in cnniiual courts have relinquished this 
theory of strict proof, — that we have this strict proof replaced by the 
mental conviction of the Judge (or jury), attained by a conmderation 
of aU the ascertained facts in their entirety. Apart from all this, I 
demand in what other branch of general medical diagnosis, of which 
the forensic is but a part, is such indubitable certainty required, or 
where can it be attained ? From this eiror arose that cursed seep* 
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ticism in so many medico-legal matters^ wbieli has risen to snch a 
height as to lead in many questions to the complete negation of 
forensic medicine and of the forensic physician. Let me refer to 
the discussions regarding the proof of respiration (docimusia pulmo- 
nark), regarding poisoning, doubtlui homicide, &c. Whilst the 
physician, in luakiiig his diagnosis at the sick-bed, collects and care- 
fully weiglis all the facts of tlie case, not only those ali'oi ded by the 
stafm pne^enSf but also cverjlhing that can be learned regarding the 
previous state of health of the patieut, and even Ins uiade of life; 
shall the same physician in making his diagnosis ns a judicial expert 
ignore the past, enchain that which lie most needs to make his 
labours useful, his jiulGrmcnt, his sound understanding, his reasoning 
powers, and confine iuraseJf exclusively to the proof aiibrded bj 
the natural object at the time of his examination ? 

Ever)- medical jurist of actual experience will agree with me that, 
with such views no progress can be made in forensic matters, that 
in many cases, indeed, such as disputed mental conditions, disputed 
homiddeiy kG,, it may be perfectly impossible to arrive at a convinG- 
ing diagnosis, without the knowledge of such circtimfltances as 
actually belong to the medical consideration of the case, though they 
do not come before the physician at the time of bis examination of 
it. But sack men, whose testimony I appeal to» are but few, for 
from the nature of the drcamstances the opportuuily is but rarely- 
afforded of gathering experience in the domain of forensic medicine, 
and of making personal observations in it on any great scale, it 
onght, therefore, not to be taken as a xeprmch when I state ^ ftct 
that forensic medicine as represented in the medical periodicals and 
handbooks, particulaily of Qermany, has been for the most part 
treated of by men in whom solid scientific attainments, diligence in 
compilation, and book-leaining conld not "compensate for the want 
of personal observation. I may name one deceased anthor who well 
deserves to be mentioned before all others on account of the extensive 
influence he so long enjoyed, I mean Henke, who, as a most diligent 
writer, has worked for foremdo medicine as few otiieis have done> 
withont, so &r as I know, ever having performed one judidsl dis- 
section, stepped across the threshold of any prison, exammed any 
woman said to have been deflowered, investigated the doubtful 
menial condition of even one criminal, or of a single case of malin- 
gering, or ever having stood as an expert before any court. IIow 
many of his predecessors and successors have been and are in the 
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same or a smiilar positioii t Confined to their desk akme^ the muit 
of personal experience compels ikem to We recourse to pievions 
mriters, and to confirm^ by ''quotations^' what conid not otherwise 
be proved, a method of tieatment formerly mnch indulged in^ parti* 
eolarly in Grerman Hteratnre^ but rated at its proper value, now that 
medical science requires living experience and not mere compilation 
and book-learning. And th^ has proved another copious source 
whence many errors and erroneous dogmas have been introduced into 
juridical medicine ! P. Zacchias (Qumt. Lib. I., Tit. II., Q. ^ 1 11.) 
not only proves by quotiitioiis " the fact (! !) tliat 8, 9, 12^ 36, 72, 
andl 50 children have been born uiioenixu; but lie also "quotes" 
the case of u Countess Ilenucbcrg, who is stated to have given 
birth to 365 cliildreu at one time ; to this, however, he cautiously 
adds : ego judicium absf ineo ! Science, indeed, no longer sufl'crs 
from such absurd statements, but the no less nonsensical memoir, 
which probably few that quote it have read : Lucina sine cmmbiiuy 
inaugural dissertations, one or two hundred years old, whicli no 
one in onr century has read, and the like, are still quoted as 
" authorities " in the most recent handbooks of forensic medicine ! 
The reader is not to suppose that I am now referring to a mere 
innocent and resultless parade of learning ; he may convince himself 
of the reverse from my critique upon Ploucquet^s lung test, from 
the treatise on sexual crimes, on protracted gestation, on "morbid 
propensities,'^ kc, in which he will find most striking examples of 
errors of the utmost consequence which have crept into forensic 
medicine and become current there solely by means of quotations and 
thdr uncriticised employment. 

Favoured by the possession during twenty years of a medico-legal 
appointment^ affording very extensive practical opportunities, not 
only for personal observation in medico-legal mattersj but also for 
collecting the experience of other medical men in their professional 
intercourse with courts of law, I have endeavoured in the production 
of this work to confine myself as far as possible to my own personal 
experience^ making use of that of others as sparingly as possible, and 
that only from the most trustworthy sources, preferring openly to 
confess my own want of experience in any matter where it has been 
insuflicient. Public criticism has confirmed my hope, expressed at 
the first appeaiance of this work, that something novel and peculiarly 
my own would be found not only in its general design, but also in 
many of its component chapters, as for instance, iu those chapters 
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\( hich treat of ability to gain a livelihood or to suffer impTisonment, 
of disputed seanial relations, of protracted gestation, of supeiffetation, 
of the chronological snocession of the phenomena of pntiesoenoe, of 
injaries, poisonings, and bnms, of medical responsibility in regard to 
treatment, of mj extended series of experiments npon the dead body, 
&c., and in the entire treatment of the psychological department. 
The latter in particular at its fiist appearance seemed to require some 
justification when contrasted with the mode in which tiiis sabject 
had been treated by professed aUenistea and the authors of the text- 
books of For^psic Psychology^ especially by some of them. In it I 
have intentionally avoided all purdy speculative philosophical dis- 
cussions, as well as all purely nosological or legal inquiries with 
which the tenor and the object of forensic medicine has no concern, 
and wliicli only serve to increase the darkness and coTifusion of 
wjiich practitif)ners seeking for instruction so constaniiy^ and with 
right complain in regard to the usual mode of treating forensic 
psychonosology. I have seen, however, with much satisfaction, 
that my views regard inL' the treatment of this question, and the 
usclcssness and hurtful [u ss of a too minute subdivision of mental 
affections for judicial purposes, are now in complete unison with 
those of the hpst of our modern alienistes, men of mature experience. 
It is a further ]m culiarity of this book, that I have omitted from it 
all purely suri,n< i] niul physiological questions, for instance, all dis- 
cussions regarding the mortaUty of injuries of the various organs, 
the doctrine (never heard of in foro) of the various ages of man's 
life, &c., because these are all questions of general medical science, and 
have, therefore, been long well known to the medical jurist. Forensic 
chemistry I have also excluded from the limits of this work, not only 
because there already exist so many excellent monographs upon this 
subject, but also, that I might shun the failing of most of the home 
and foreign handbooks, in which toxicology is permitted to occupy 
such an unseemly amount of space, as if questions belonging to it 
were those that most frequently occurred in foro, whilst they actually 
are relativdy of but rare oocnivenccs, and in thdr treatment, more* 
over, the medical jurist is both by law and custom allowed the 
assistance of a professed chemist. 

In regard to one important item of the book, the collection of 
illustrative cases, I may remark, that in the first two editions, the 
Biological Division contained 195 cases, and theThanatological 346. 
The present (third) edition has been in this respect matoislly en- 
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larged; since 26 new cases have been added to the Biological 
Division, and 64 to the Thanatological Division) exclusive of 25 
cases incorporated with the text of the latter), many of these cases of 
the utmost importance. On the other hand^ 10 of the previous 
cases of minor importance have been suppressed, so that now the 
entire work contains 221 judicial cases investigated during life, and 
400 cases investigated after death. Most of these medico-legal dis- 
sections have been observed along with me by my pupils, among 
whom there arc constantly many very nble and higldy-educatcd young 
physicians, and this fact I have a perieci right to adduce as addi- 
tional security for the truthfulness of my illustrative cases. 

In striving to give to this work the form of a Clinical Treatise 
on Forensic Medicine, I have carefully endeavoured in seiecimg all 
the cases to pay special attention to the specific interest possessed by 
each individual case in relation to the question under consideration. 
Erom the great number and manifold combinations in the cases, 
analogies will pre la lily be found amongst them, bearing on the 
practical treatment of even the most difficult caaes. To tl^ end I 
would wiUingly have doubled the number of cases, if a regard to 
the size of the work had not set bounds to my wishes. 

The text of this third edition has also received important additions, 
and this particularly in the Thanatological Division, almost eveij 
chapter of which has been altered. The materiab for this have 
been cQntribnted partly by my own continnous investagationa and 
experiences, partiy by a consideration of the views suggested by 
various authoritative reviewers of the former editions, which I have 

use of^ so £u as they were consistent with my own 
ccmvictioiis ; parfly, finally, by the additions to science, up to the 
going to press of each individual sheet of the work. Thus, special 
additions have been made to the observations upon the occoirence 
of spermatozoa, upon tattooing, on the relations between the size 
and weight of new-bom children, and on the centre of ossification in 
their femoral epiphysis, and on the artificial post-mortem production 
of the mark of a strangulating ligature. The following chapters are 
partly new and remodelled, partly much enlarged ; those upon via- 
bility, protracted gestation, munnnificntion, the diagnosis of blood- 
stains and haemin crystals, on gun-shot wounds, Imrns, poisonings, 
rupture of the coats of the carotid arteries (in ])ersons hanged), the 
analysis of the blood after poisoning with carbonic oxide gas, on the 
prerespiratory movements of deglutition, the injuries to the foetus in 
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uterOf aha hydrostatic test, &c. My tieatment of the questioii of 
malapxaiifl has been much misondentood. Nothing is easier than to 
attack every possible mode of viewing the matter. Amongst those 
critical attacks which were worth regarding, I have not been able to 
discover any positive opinion opposed to mine, for which, had it been 
anything t^iable^ I would have gladly exchanged my own. I have 
thankfully made nse of a few hints received chiefly &om writers on 
criminal law, and trust I shall have given occasion to fewer mis- 
understandings in my present treatment of the subject. In spite of 
careful weeding of the tcxt^ and j^rcut eeonoiuy in priuliiii^^ llic ackii- 
tions to both volumes of this edition liave aiuounied to more than six 
sheets, for which the publisher hds not, however, raised the price. 

Only the istatutory definitions of the Prussian statute book.s are 
given in extemOy regard has, however, been liad to the (lefinitions of 
other statute books, pai'ticularly German ones. Since, liowcver, the 
definitions ol all the more recent statute books, particularly the Penal 
Codes, under the \ arious heads with wliich we are conccrnf arc very 
similar to those in the Prussian statute books, it would be an 
unjust reproach to call this a liandbook of "Prussian" forensic 
medicine, just as much as it would be to call the English and Trench 
text^books on the subject, treatises on English or French science, 
because they have special reference to the laws of their own country. 

The att^pt to give coloured representations of medico-legal 
objects to supplement the necessarily imperfect descripti(m^ was a 
novelty j the reception which my Atlas^ now increased by one plate^ 
has received fiom the public, has proved that it has supplied a 
desideratum. 

A similar idea may indeed be entertained of the whole Handbook^ 
to judge from the rapid atid extensive sale it has met with at hom^ 
and the nmnerons translations which have been made of it. I have 
endeavoured to prove my gratitude by the cazefiil manner in which I 
have revised this third edition. 

GASFEB. 

BsBiiir, Apr^ 1860. 
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INTRODUCIIOJS. 



§ 1. OszaiN Of THB WOBD <XBmjQhov/* 

It is only within the last two centuries that the use of the wofd 
/ obduetio has become general amongst practical and scientific men, the 
expressions formerly employed in the same sense having been iur 
^f€ct'io, secHo, or dmeeiio cadaveru. In a former work,* I inqnired 
how it happened that a Latin word signifjfiiig to TeQ, to oonc^ to 
cloak, to obscoie, or to cover (as with a curtain), had come to denote 
an operation having for its object the lererae, viz*, to open np 
and bring to light, and having since then been &vonied with the 
views and explanations of several distinguished phflologists on this 
pointy I select from them the foUowing^ as being the most im* 
portant 

1. According to Heyse's Dictionary of Foreign Words,t 
obdueere was employed by tiie older Latins to signify to nnoover, or 
open. Ifotma MareeUm de eompendioia doeinna per Uiera$ ad 
fiUum, Ckp, (p. SMi6> in the edition of Gerlach imd Both), ex- 
plains ohducere by aperire, appealing for proof to the following 
sentence from Lueilius, XXIX., vo9 interea lumen adferte atqiie aul^a 
obdiicite. And should this be the correct explanation of this passage 
of Lucilius, the medico-legal sig[iificatiou wliicli has become attached 

- to the word obdnctio can no longer seem extraordinary." 

2. My distinguished colleague in the University, Professor 
Boeckh, in opposition to this, thinks, on the authority of a passage 

* OeiiohUichA LdsheniAimgaL Butei HimdArt Britte Auflage. Ber^ 
Un, 1858» s. 3. 
t PiemdwditttbooL 0 Anflags, a. 51S. 
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in Plautasy that obdueere was piob&blj naed at fini oii]y to agnify 
the ^'bru^ing forward" or ''prodaction" of the dead body. 

3. Another lingoiat ssjs^ "An appeUation is derived either from 
some principal or accessoiy drcamstance, and if we wiah to trace 
its origin we most keep to the most usual signification of tlfe word 
employed. For, so far as I know^ it is never the rarer, but always 
the more common meanings of Greek or Latin words that axe or 
have been made use of to express modem ideas. This view 
makes the signfication offerre, afm^, which Boeckh advocates as little 
probable as the apmre previously propounded, although^ no 
donbt, <ih in composition does convey the idea of towards or opposite 
to, as in offerre. The presence of the word atUaa in the quotation 
from LuciUus, makes it, moreover, but doubtftil proof, for we know 
that the ancients said 'aulaum mittitur' the ciirtain rises ; — and when 
we say 'the curtain falls/ they used the expression ' auhemn tollitur! 
And besides, the ajmrire of Nonnius may be but a misprint for 
ojjenre. "We must, therefore, hold fast to the more usual signification, 
" to veil." It would perhaps seem a little farfetched to call the 
principal circumstance, the examination of the body, 'a veiling or 
covering of it,' in opposition to ' ajjcrire/ a making plain or recognis- 
able ; but to this we may retort, that the obduction, when this is a 
sectio renders the body more or less nnrerotrnisable — figuratively, veils 
it. A more probable explanation may, however, be found ; but for this 
we must turn to the accessory circumstances, from which so ofteu 
appellations are derived, particularly in euphemistic expressions, as in 
the use of the word ejj'erre — to bring to rest, instead of the more 
correct expression, himare, to mvpr with earth, to bury; the German 
beatatten (to carry to the grave), instead of hegrahea (to inter). If, 
now, in the case of the word at present nnder consideration, we 
assume its opposite, viz., producere, proferre, the matter becomes 
clear at onoe. Previous to the legal or medico-legal inspection, the 
body of the unfortunate deceased lies exposed to all, it is, as it were, 
necessarily brought before all — -prodv^citm. But this ends, when 
tiie of&cials, jurists, and physicians appear, to whom alone the 
matter belongs. The body is then provisionally removed from view, 
if not by curtains or coverings, yet just as really by the forthcoming 
of the officials. It is no longer produced, but specially obduced — 
concealed; it is no more brought before the public, but removed 
from them. If to this we add, that the body, when found, is usually 
brought from without, and for convenience of further examination 
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cBcefiilly covered np and carried off to a definite place> where it is ahnt 
or locked up and made no longer accessible [obdncirt] ; for obdueere 
means often enon^, to lock up ; then^ indeed^ we can no longer 
donbt why the medico-1^^ examination of a body has been termed 
an obdnctboj aveiling^ aooncealuig^ co?eimg, locking-up or making 
inaccessible of the same/' 

4« And lastly, I have to add the following philological explana- 
tion : — 

"It would, a priori, seem singular that a new definition should 
be promulgated, and generally accepted, if it v, i re nut found mailable 
and more appropriate than that hUiierlo empluyed. And truly 
the word obducfio, though certainly a novel term for the dissection 
of a corpse, is extremely appropriate to the circumstances; as we see 
at once, when we consider as we ought to do in the case of every 
technical expression, the primary and peculiar signification of the word. 
For, as the Lcxica teach us, obdueere means originally the same as 
obveriarif ohocxdos versari, obven ire, ob ocuhd venirCf and the like — tliat 
is, to bring before the eyes. UiHering from objicere and ohveriere 
only in the ratio of the differing signification of the radicals jacere 
and veriere. i'or, while of these latter words the one expresses 
a certain suddenness and the other a change in the direction, obdueere 
primarily signifies a calm, reflective and methodical bringing forward 
or laying down of the body ; and has thus, I think, come to be 
osed as the conventional expression for a legal dissection, though it 
only mediately, or, as it were, by implication^ denotes the dissection 
itsdf. That the word should in this manner acquire a tn wining 
somewhat opposed, to its ordinary acceptation ought not to surprise 
JIB, for every Lexicon teaches ns that redudere means to op^ 
as well as to shut, and similar apparent contradictions are not 
infreqoent; for all of which good and sufficient reason can be 
given." 

It matters but little which of these learned explanations we prefer.. 
The word " obduction'' has long ere now acquired the right to dr- 
eolatef by being invesfced with official anthority; and we shall 
contmne to nse it in ils official sense.* 

• The foregoing chapter contains a very necessary, if not very clear, ex- 
planation of the modem (Qerman) use of tiie word ** obdwiioii*'* The most 
of it iuM been omitted frmn the latest (3rd) edition of tbis work ; it 1% bow- 
ever, retained here, as both inteveating and useful to the English reader. As 
there isi however, no Tslid lesson for oumbeiing onr langoage with any 
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$ Thb Dbad Boot. 

Statutory liegiUatiom, 

Penal Code or the Pilussian States, 1851, § 186. TFAo- 
ever buries or in any other way disposes of a dead body, without the 
knowledge of the magistrates, is liable to a fne of two hundred 
dollars (£30) or to imprisonment for not more than six montTus. 

If a mother bury, or otherwise dispose of the dead body of her ille- 
gitimate child, without first acquainting the magistrate, she is liable 
to imprisonment for not more than two years. 

Previous to the publication of the New Penal Code, there was no 
need to inquire, What is a dead body ? But wow, that the clandes- 
tine disposal of the most immature foetus is threatened with punish- 
ment, this question is sure to arise whenever a mother has thrown 
aside her three or lour months' foetus, because upon the answer given 
must depend whether an official investigation take place or no. In 
fact, 1 myself have several times had to answer this singular ques- 
tion, and it has also been asked at sundry other times and places, 
and will be so again. To such a question, a medical man can only 
reply, that a dead (human) body is a dead human being. And 
there can be so doubt, that in ordinary medical language, a dead 
fbetns is a dead body, and this all the more, that in case of dispute 
it would be difficult to say what else it was P The Supieme Court of 
Justice has, howeveTj in its decisions, repeatedly given a different 
opinion for the guidance of jurists. Proceeding on the supposition, 
that that cannot be dead which has nerer livedj and could not live. 
The Boyal Ober-Thbunal has in one case pronounced the following 
judgment : — " The meaning of the expression 'dead body,' can only be 
determined vith relation to the practical purposes of the law, and the 
ordinaiy acceptation of the tem^ and, therefore, the viability of the 
cMd must in eyeiy case be ascertained before the term dead body can 
be aj^Bed to it/' And^ in a second case, it haa decidedy tiiat ''inas- 
nmch as a fotus born at the fonrdi or fiflJi month, and proved to be 
nnmble, as has been established in the case in question, cannot be 
regarded, dther according to ecclesiastical usage or civil law, as a 

useless word, I shall henceforth replace it by its equivaleats — Examinatioa 
— ^DIsaeotioB— Aatopsy— Hedioo-legal eraminatiott, or Inspeotion of tha 
body^lBAHSL. 
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dead body to wbicb the diiectioiis and r^oIatioiiB napedaang \mkX 
ore appHcaUes, thereforei also tbe pnmtoiy enactment, $ 186 of the 
penal code, is not applicable to this case.''* The legal view of the 
matter does not therefoie so mndi regard the vegetatiTe-organio life 
which the fcetos had in tttero, as whether it poBsessed a capacity 
for maintaining a separate existenoe— whether, in ahort, it were 
viable. Qdy after this period has been attained^ is, according to oar 
snperior coiuts of lawj a dead human being to be considered a dead 
body. This is a most important point, and we shall letnm to it, 
when we come to consider tiie evideaice of life afforded by the hydro- 
static test. 

* 8. (ToltdainTner, Arohiv fur Pre\i'?«!. Strafrecht, i. 4 heft* a. 67X i and 
for the collect estimate of this yiew, ibui, heft s. 396. 
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OBJECT OF THE EXAMINATION OF A DEAD BODY. 

( 3. Gehexal Siatbhemt. 

♦ 

The medical inspection of a human corpse may have a threefold 
object. 1. To establish the live birth and ▼ialnlify of a new-bom 
ehfldy where both are donbtfoL 2. To ascertain the unknown period 
at which the deatb occnired. 8. To determine the nnknown canse 
of death. Taken flin^j^ the last is indubitably the most usual and 
most firequent object of the examination^ but the first also vety 
oonunonly occurs,* while the necessity of determining the period of 
death ficom the pod-mortem appearances^ though not so frequent, 
yet presents itself sufficiently often to the medical jurist And in- 
stances involving two of th€»e questions, and even aU the three, in 
the case of one body do also occur. We must consider each 
separately. 

* la Berlin (and probably in all large towns) new-bom ohiidren form 
folly one-fourUi of all the cases of medioo-legal inspection. 
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CHAPTEE 1. 
ON THE VIABILITY OF A CHILD. 

§4. DBrciiTioii or thb Tbbh. 

Qmaui* GoiDiON Lav. Pabs TIL, Ta, Z, ( 2. In oppontim to 
tAe Ugai igpoiketi* {(Aai ewry ekUd bom iit lattfid ma4nmof^ if 
ike child <f tke kutbamd), no aUegaiitm tf ike kutband can h 
eekfed, wdets he can eanvineinfffy prove thai he hat had no mskimo- 
nial inUreoune $nth hie w^e heiweon the iiOZnd and 210AI d^e 
previoue to ite birth, 

(Bhenish) GmL Ck>i>B. Aet. dl2. 2%e hueband nu^ dei^ the 
patemiiy of the ehild, where he em prove that it woe physically iu- 
poetible for him to have had matrimonial eonneseion wth hie Mfifit 
within the 800^ and ISOth days premone to ite birth, 

Statdtb of 24tii Apbil, 1854i. § 15. He ie to be deemed Ue 
/other of an illegitimate child, who hoe been proved to have had 
eonnetnon with ite mother, between the 285a and 210a di^ 
previous to ite birth. 

General Coioioir Law, Part I., Tir. 1, § 17. Sirthe withaut 
human form or appearance have no claim to family or etvil riffhte, 
§ 18. In so far as such monetere Hve, thfy must be nourished, and ae 
far as posnble preserved. 

Gt.NEiiAL Common Law. Paet. I., Tit. 9, § 371. Should ike 
succession to an heritage depend upon the possible live birth of 
a fcetus yet mihorii, at the death of the previous pmsessoTj Uus event 
must be waited for. 

Ibidem. Part 1., Tix. Vl, § i;3. The lite bibth of a child is to 
he held proven, when it Itas been heard io cry by witnesses of unim- 
peachable veracity present at its birth, 

(Rhenish) Civil Code. Art. 725. — 2. A child which is not 
VIA£L£ at birth, §fc,, cannot inherit. 
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(Ekenish) CI\^L Code. Art. 906. — Nevertheleiss, the bequeit or 
iettament shall only he in force when the child is bom viable. 

A new-born child is presumed to be viable when, from its 
maturity, and the formation of its organs^ it seems to possess the 
capidtj for maintaining a separate existence, — i, e,, of probablj 
attaining the average term of human existence. 

Both conditions must, however, coexist. A well-formed fetus at 
the fifth month cannot, in the foregoing sense, be sapposed to 
possess the capacity for maintaining a separate existence, nor, in 
like manner, can this be said of a tenth month's foetus afflicted with 
congenital ectopia ol the thoracio organs, atresia of the rectum, or 
the like. 

A short life of minutes or hours is here purposely excluded. This 
opinion eoineides with that of several distinguished jurists, — « . g,, 
ifettermaier in his new work {Atek. d, Cnm, Seckk,, Bd. vii., 1. 
a. 318), and Edward Henke (JSamib, 4, Orm, Beekit,, ii., s» 58), 
who even r^sids a life of aevexal di^ as of no consequence, whoi 
ihe child is not truly viable ; whilsi; other wdl-known lawyers main- 
tain an opposite opmion, and hold, that if the child have lived only 
the shortest possible time after its birth, it is to be regarded aa 
viaUei, and to be possessed of all the privileges of such a child, as 
regards kgitinuu^, inheritanoeiof prc^periy, &c Moreover, the very 
atatute books differ one from the other, for whilst the Prussian 
Common Law (quoted above), only requires proof of the child having 
been 6om alive to ensure its succession, the civil code and the 
statute books formed after its model, such as the Sardinian {Code Oml, 
iii., 2, 705), require also that the diild mnat be viable. But the 
medical jurist may leave all such juridical questions to tiie lawyers, 
and rest contented with the medico-legal definition already given, 
knowing tliat no physician in the world would say that a child bom 
in the tiftli month, or even a mature child born with complete occlu- 
sion o[ the ccsophagus or the like, even if it have breathed a few 
times, or lived for a short Avkile, could yet maintain a separate 
existence. If m any luJividual case the judge, for judicial purposes, 
may desire to know if the child, which the physician has declared 
non-viable, have lived, he will easily be able to obtain the requisite 
information. — There seems to me, however, to be no doubt, as to 
the answer to the question how far con ji nHal malformaiwns, which 
may be remedied by art, exclude the siippositioii of viability ? This 
question has been recently vehemently discussed in the jbVench 
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Academy^ and Robert lias maintained the opinion that a child mnflt 
always be dedaxed to be viable^ even if it have a congenital mal- 
formation^ neoessarily fatal if let alone^ bnt which may be remedied 
by operation, even should that be dangerons, and experience show 
that its results have been bnt raoely favoniable, and much more so 
should the congenital nudformationj necessarily fatal if let alone, be 
xemediable by some simple pioeednzei, such as a puncture tiirough 
ihe merely cuticular ocdusion of the rectnm, or through the prepuce. 
Trousseau and Devergie most justly decidedly opposed this view, 
Boberf 8 example of congenital absence of the rectum^ which has 
been successfully remedied by the formation of an artificial anus in a 
few rare cases, affords a most striking example of (he practical nn- 

. tenaUeness of his position I The production of such views in court, 
would open up at once the old contest about the so-called degrees cf 
lethality (vid. Spec Div., § 2), would revive the question of acci- 
dental le^lity, and lead to vexatious discussions about proper and 
improper mechcal treatment. In such a case the social position of 
the parents, their ability to procure the best medical advice Imme- 
diatdy after the birth of the child, the skill and boldness of the 
operator, tlie possibility of an edfident after treatment, kc, would all 
conduce to establish a difference in the viability of the children of 
rich and poor parents, of dwellers in the city, and of dwellers in the 
country, &c., and all these points would be just so many sources of 
dispute between the parties. For the same reasons it seems hazardous 
to reckon, as some Prencli aathors do,, as a tliird condition of non- 
viability, such diseases as the child may bring into the world with it, 
and which are mostly fatal. 

According to most of the modern pend codes (except those of 
Prussia and Wurtemberg), the murder of a child non-viable from 
immaturity or fatal malformation is only accounted an attempt to 
murder. The Prussian code does not recognise any non-viable 
children, the word viable not being found in the statutes. And it 
would thus at first sight appear that the medical jurist need not 
trouble Inmsr lf at the inspection with the criteria of viability. But 
as, on the one hand, it is evident (§ £.) that iu certain conditions^ 
according to the authentic interpretation of the statutes concerned, 
it may certainly be necessar}' for the attainment of the judicial object 

, to ascertain and determine the viabihty of the child ; so on the other, 
the civil code (as (juotcd) contains certain deiimtions respecting the 
viability of a child| which may possibly require to be considered in 
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the course of the inquiry, though no likelihood of tbis may ap]>par at 
the time of the examiuatiou of the body. Now, as ever, therefore, 
the criteria of viability must continue to form part of the medico- 
legal inquiry in the case of the body of any new-born cliild. And 
with reference to this, the presuiin d ;\gc of the fcetus is certaiTilv the 
most impoi t int question. Con[i;( Tiit;il defects of so important a 
( li iracter as of themselves to render a contmuance of life impossible, 
are of extremely rare occurrence, and arc then so self-evident, that a 
doubt as to their importance can Scarcely arise. As regards the uterine 
age of the foetus, the ancient medical strife about the limits of via> 
bihty \m, fortunately, had statutory boimds set to it,^ ao that 
diM^Uflflioiia on that point have now cnilj a scientific value, and are 
no longer of practical utility to the medical jurist, who has now 
aolely to determine if the fcetus have attained tlie legal terminus a 
quo the viabihty commences. The period of 180 days (six calendar 
months) fixed by the Bhenish statute book, although it have the 
anthority of the Hippocratic writings in its favour, is in no respect 
80 consonant with nature as the period of 210 daja (30 weeks or 7 

* We feel neeenttated so fiur to «zpoiiiid tha ttatates: — If fheir object 

he, as the lawyera have laid, solely to determine the probable father of the 
ohild, then it is not easy to see why the 210th day should have been pitched 
upon and placed alongside of the 280th. That, however, the statutes 
thereby intended to define that f(jotal age at which the child is fitted for a 
separate existence, which is our opinion, is convincingly proved, amongst 
othOT things, by the regulations of tiie obsolete Pnudan peiul eode (Ocmeral 
Oommon Law, Part II., Tit 20, $. 058), aeootding to whidh a *'peifeot," 
that is, a " perfectly mature " child, and " a fostns which is already more 
tiian 30 weeks old** (that is, more than 210 days) ** are to be looked upon as 
the same" In respect to the pointing out of such a terminus a quo from 
which to reckon viability, the Roman law, with its 182 days (aecordinj? to 
ilippocrates), has long been in tiie van. How wisely the lawgivers have 
aeted in aatting determinate bonnds to the opiaiona of aaeh individual 
(hjTttnaa, will he aoknowledged by wwy one at all aoquainted with ilie 
duMM of ikbnlona tales on this head extant in both old and now ooUeetiona 
and compendiums of Medical Jurisprudence. I need only now refer to the 
well-known case of Fortunate Liceti, who attained the age of 79 years, and 
is said by one author to have been born at four months and a-}ialf, by 
another at five, and by a third at six months, to have been at birth only a 
apan long, and to haye been pieiemd, and, aa it wen, hatdied In an oTon^ 
as the Egyptians do obiokena ! ! I am well aeqnainted with the few well- 
antbentioated and carefully observed cases, particolarly tiie deaerredHj 
famous one recorded by D'Outrepont. But these few scattered observations* 
amid the great mi^oii^ of oases, form rare exoeptionsy which but confirm 
the rule. 
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calendar months), wlnVli epoch is distinctly marked by the disap- 
pearance of the pu])ill;iry membrane, and by the descent of the 
testicles, and has all experience in its favour. The task of the 
(Prussian) medical jurist is therefore to ascertain and declare w hether 
thd fcetus have attained a utenue age of from 180 to 210 daya 
respectively.'^ 

§ 6. Of MoiiaiEiEs. 

In the statutory regulation alieady quoted, reference is made to 
the case of monsters, and the question may therefore be asked^ is a 
given foetus a monster ? Bat the answer to this, as to all similar 
questions in legal medicine, must be made not so much in accordance 
with the views of pathological anatomists as with the reqoirementa 
of the statutes and the object of the judicial inqniiy; and we^ 
therefore^ deelaie a mcnsUr to le a fs^nt wUk iis n/rsam m anof' 
maUy firmed that U is thereby rendered incapable cf maintaining a 
Htpairate existence* Thongh ever so perfect in homan form and 
appeanmoe/' a foetns bom with atresia of the lectnm mnst there- 
fore be declared a monster (Common LaWj as already qnoied). On 
the other hand^ pathological anatomists are accustomed to indade 
a mere surplus of fingers or toes among monstrositieB^ yet no one 
woold venture to deny family or civil rights'' to sa<^ a child, if 
otherwise weU-formed ; it conld not therefore be legsJly pronounced a 
monster. Moreover, the medical jurist has nothing to do with the 
denial or the confirmation of rights, and the qnestiona of this sort 
that so often ooeozred in the olden practice of judicial medicine, such 
as, whether baptism should be revised to a monster or no ? &c., 
belong to the antiquities of the sdenoe. The physician has only 
to answer the question. Is this fcetus a monster ? and he will scarcely 
find a more fitting definition than that given above, particularly if 
he wishes to avoid losing himself amid the various theories of the 
Pathologico- Anatomical Schools. Whether the law and the judge 
will desire to find a further distinction for their decision in the 
answer to the question, has the fcjetus lived or not? may be left to 
themselves. 

As now, according tu this idca^ a monster and a iioii-viable child are 
almost sjuoiiymous terms, so m c also find this view earned out ui other 
respects by the legislature in that of Baden and of licssc, and even that 

* On Tiability, see Special Division, § 78; and on tho Determination oi: 
the Age of the l oetus, § 79. 
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of Prussia, with its negative regulations. For example, our penal code 
no more recognises a monster than it does an unviable child. A 
dead monster can, therefore, according to the legal interpretation of 
the teiUL (§ 2.), be no more^ recognised as a " dead body " than a 
fcetus nimable from any other cause. We cannot avoid seeing, 
however, why a difference should be made between the two. 

Both the following cases of monstrosity have given rise to legal 
examination. The fiist occurred while the old penal code lemained 
in foice. The second is doubly instractiTe; first, as an example 
of an extremely rare form of congenital monstrosity, and second, 
because it affords a striking example of a new-bom child being, in 
spiie of the most normal ''human form and appearance/' yet a 
monster in the sense already explained. 

Ca8> !«•—■ a Bbaiiiii1!88 Mombisb. 

This case was that of a female anencepbslons fcetns. Absence d 
tlie occipital bone allowed the cerebellum to hang down in its 
membranes at the back of the head as a bloody tamonr, the size of 
a turkey-egg, in which, however^ brain-matter was disomible. A 
portion of brain pap lay in an anoimal cavity found by expansion 
of the first two cervical vertebxe. Hie shapeless head was deeply 
(rank between the shoulders, the dermoid tissues covering the chin 
adhered to those of the chest, so that a proper neck was absent; 
13iere was also a 9pim bifida of the ivhole canal down to tJie sacrum, 
and serous effusion into the thoracic cavity. 

Case II. — Gongenixal Diajphjiagkatic Hrbnia. 

This case was that of a remarkably well-formed and perfectly 
mature male child, which had notoriously lived four hours, and 
was supposed tu liavc died of heinorrhagt; from ucglect of the 
midwife. Indrc l^ tlie linen covering the child was much stained 
with blood, the whole body was of a waxy-white, and the lips pale. 
Immediately on opening the thorax, the unusually deep position 
of the diaphragm — between the eighth and ninth ribs, — attracted 
attention. The right half of the diaphragm was then seen to 
be deHrient. In its centre, a triangular opening, bordered by a 
wliite, almost cartilaginous rim, in which a part of the right 
lobe of the liver lying in the thorax had got strangulated. With 
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tlie right lobe of the liver there lay also in the right thonx sevmd 
coils of the colon, which completelj filled it,* these were empty, 
but the zest of the gut lying in the abdomen was distended with 
meconium. Behind these abdominal organs in the thorax, lay the 
right lung, firm in textoie, of a clear brown odonr, and not larger 
than a bean, affording proof of at how early a period of uterine 
life the hernia had occurred. The liver, spleen, and ascending vena 
cava contained a bar amount of blood, piOTing that no yery eon* 
siderable hsmonhi^ could hare occnzied. The heart was lemark- 
ably flat and broad^ empty of bloody but noimal internaUy. 

The accused midwifs deelaied that the diild was quite livid when 
bom, and looked as if it had been dipped in indigo/' Of 
course we gave as our opinion that the child was not viable, and 
had died from congenital malformation and not firom hnmorrlu^. 

The results of the dodnuma pulmanarU in this remarkable case 
were extremely interesting. I have already described the condition 
of the right lung. The left lung was of a brown colour, marbled 
with bright red. Both lungs and heart weighed only 1 os. and 
137 grains imp. ; without the heart they weighed but 6 drachms, 
23*93 grains imp.; with the heart both lungs floated; separated 
from it, the left floated perfectly, while tlic right sank under water 
all but two little pieces. As might have been expec t( cl, incision of 
the kit luug aioue was followed by escape of bloody frotii aud audible 
crepitation.t 

* Not only tie easM of oongMiital diaphrtgiaatio hcniia oztremoly raio, 

bat its oooorrenoe on the right ride is a still more infrequent oocurrenoe. 

f A precisely similar case of congenital diaphragmatic hernia on the left 
ride is related by liecklenboigy in my Yierte^ahrechxifty vii. s. 160. 
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SUPPOSED PERIOD OF DEATH.— SURVIVORSHIP. 
StATDTOKT BBGULATECOfS. 

GrarEBAL GoxKON liiM, Fast I., Trr. 1, § 89. 1^ tmo nf 
mote men laee tAeir Hoee in a emman mUekanee, or elee so nearljf 
ai one time thai it cannot he aeceriained fokieh died Jlret, it ehall 
he aeeumedthat no one of them eurvived the otkere, 

CmL OoDB. Abt, 720. Where several persons, some of whom 
are recijtrocally the heirs of each other, perish hy the same mischance, 
so that it cannot he ascertained which died first, the survivorship is to 
he determined hy the circumstances of the case, and in default of these, 
according to the vigour of the different ages and sexes, 

Abt, 721. When those, who have perished together, were under fif- 
teen years of age, the presumption is that the oldest was the longest 
Uver. When they were all ahove eixty, the presumption is that the 
youngest was the longest liver. When some were under fifteen, and 
others above sixty y the presumption is that the first lived longest. 

Art. 722. W/ieri those loho have perished together were fully 
fifteen years of age, but loere uiider sixty, the presumption is t/iat the 
male has been the survivor, provided the age has been similar, or that 
the difference has not exceeded one year. If they were all of the 
same sex the presumption is that the survivorship has been that usual 
hi the course of nature, viz,, thai the younger persons liave survived 
the older, 

§ 6. Gjbn£]UL Statemsnt. 

In discfjursmg on the object of the inspection, the question of 
tlif probable time at which the death occurred has not usually been 
touched on by most authors. Others refer to it only in relation to 
the question of survivorship. " This, however, is a great defect, as 
every experienced medical jurist must often have felt, for it £re- 
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qiieii% happens^ that Die piending judge, at the tenmnation of an 
inspectioiiy dedrea to know the piobable time of the death? the 
answer to this queij being often, in the case of men hmg missings 
and then found dead, and in that of new-bom childien, of the 
utmost importance. In a case of robbeiy attended by murder, an 
old woman was the victim, and at the inquest, tiie traces of the 
guilty perpetrator were, as often happens, quite obscure* She had 
cert^nly been seen aHve and in health on Saturday evenings and had 
been found murdered early on Monday. Suspicion attached to 
several men, some of whom were in the habit of trafficking wiUi 
this lone-fiving woman in the evening, and others early in the 
morning, and it was important to ascertain, whether she had 
been murdered late on Saturday night, on Sunday morning, or 
on Sunday evening, in other words, at what time did her death 
probably occur ? In another case of robbery and nnirder, which 
shall also be subsequently detailed, it was likewise important to 
ascertain whether the deed had been done on Saturday, on Sundav, 
or eai-ly on Monday morning, on which day the body was found. 
For the chief suspicion rested on the h nsi servant of the deceased, 
who had disappeared on Sunday, and wiio could not reasonably be 
supposed to be the murderer, if the crime had been committed only 
on Monday. Our decision as to the probable period of the death, 
was slioT'tlv after confirmed bv the confession of the murderer, the 
house-servant referred to. Again, in two other similar cases, I had 
not only to determine the day, but the very hour of the murder ! 
To give yet one more instance, a young man suddenly disappeared 
one nia:lit under most remarkable circumstances. After the most 
wonderful reports of the natiu'e of his deiith had been spread abroad, 
a body, which to ail appearance was his, was dragged from the water 
three months subsequent to his disappearance. How long has this 
body been in the water? became then a most important question, 
the answer to which was most essential for the settling of its still 
doubtful identity, as in truth is often the case in respect of the 
drowned. In like manner in the case of new-bom children, especi- 
ally when the examination has ascertained the fact of a violent death, 
the determhiation by the medical jurist of the probable period of 
death — which is likewise that of birth, may probably lead to traces of 
the guilty mother. Though similar problems are of constant occur- 
rence, and I myself could multiply manifold the number of instances, 
yet the question of survivorship in respect to several persons found 
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dead together is really one of uncoimnon Kuity. I myself have only 
once (cases 168-171) 1 ad to answer such a query, and the entire litera- 
ture of the subject affords only a few isolated cases. Here there is a 
free opening for the most arbitrary opinions, for seldom indeed can safe 
grounds be found for any other. It is usually held (according to 
the precedent of the Roman Ijaw, which has been followed by the 
(llhenish) Civil Code in its regnlii ions, as well as by all tbe Italian 
statute books, which are similar to the latter), that the age, sex, and 
constitution, the varimis Icinds of death, the positions in which the 
dead are found, and the different stages of putrefaction in which the 
bodies are discovered, afford sufficient grounds for correct judgment 
on this head. But all these conditions are variable, and permit of no 
certain conclusions being drawn from tbem; and if any general 
dogma could be mamtained on such a question, it would be thist^ 
that there is in such cases no universally valid guide for the judg- 
nient» bat that each case must be decided according to its own 
peculiar circumstances. If we suppose tliree men to be slain in the 
same tumult, A. by a sabie-cut on the head, B. by a bayonet-thrust 
in the heart, and G. by a gunshot-wound through the jugular vein, 
no one would hesitate to declare, that in such a case, B. must have 
died first, that C. must have borne his hsemorrhage a little longer 
ere he died, and that A. must have succumbed to his wound last of 
all. But who shall decide, which of two or three men thrown into 
the water at the name tim^ shall have died? A whole &milj 
were consumed in a house burned to the ground, the ftther (a tailor), 
his wife, and their three children. The whole five were partly 
roasted, and partly charred. We were not asked to decide the 
question of survivorship in respect to these five persons, hut we were, 
neverthdesa, bound to he prepared to answer such a question. It 
shows the wisdom of the sUtute hooks, therefore, from the Bcanan 
one down to the most recent, that for all sach cases, in which it ia 
impossible to give a sdentifie opinion, they have given positive in- 
janctions for the regulation of the judidal procedure. That, however, 
the investigation of the medical jurist is not excluded by either of the 
two statute books in force in Prussia, and, therefore, that the judge 
must always in the first place have recourse to medical skill, is 
shown by the following words in the passages quoted above from the 
statutes: "that it cannot be ascertamed," kc, so that lu. every case 
an attempt at least to " ascertain,'* must be made. A comparison 
of the relative advance of putrefaction in the different bodies is 
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indubitably the most trostworthy of ail those criteria mentioiied^ and 
as this forms also a most important element in determining the 
answer to the general question, ''"When did this man dief it is of 
consequence to enter more at large npon it. 

§ 7. Signs op Death. 

At the instant of death the organism commences to retain to an 
equilibrium with the outer world. It is dead. It speedilj succumbs 
to external influences. It putrefies. In a traditional anxiety to pre- 
vent the confounding of apparent with real death, men have endea^ 
voured to discover ever newer and more " certain " signs of death. 
Ainoiigst the most recent of these, I need only mention Frank's state- 
ment regarding the easy separability of the conjunctiva from the 
cornea, Nasse's thanatometer, &c. But these are but scientific 
curiosities. The usual well-known signs of death are amply sufficient 
for all the purposes of diagnosis, and legal medicine might well be 
proud had it as convincing an answer for every qnestion. In order 
to determine the actual period of death, it is necessary to con- 
sider tlie sequence of the phenomena occurring between the extinc- 
tion of life and the commencement of putrefaction; these occur in 
the following order : — 

1. llespiration and circulation have completely ceased^ and not 
even the faintest murmur is heard on auscultation. 

2. Immediately after death the eye loses its lustre. Who has 
ever lifted the eyelid of any one just ei^pired and not remarked 
this peculiar dull listless stare ? Of course^ light has no longer any 
action on the pupil, as, indeed^ 

8. No stimulus has now any power of producing a reaction. For 
the present, I omit as irrelevant all reference to electrical experi- 
ments; by-and-by, I shall have to relate my own remarkable ex- 
perience of their action on dead bodies. 

4. The whole body grows ashy-white. Persons with a particu- 
larly florid complexion retain this often for days after death. The 
red or livid edges of ulceis do not assume this deadly palaieBS ; 
neither do red^ Uaok^ or blue tattoo ma^ disappear^ if not elboed 
during life. ISiriher, an icteric hue existing at death never becomes 
whitCj and ecchymoses retsin in ereiy case the hue they had at time 
of death — lirid^ ex greemsh-ydbwj ftc, as the case may be. 

5. The animal heat possessed at the moment of dei^ is retained 

c 
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for some time, as the dermoid tissues are bad conductors, l^ti 
seems to be a peculiarly bad conductor, and very fat bodies retain 
their beat, caterU parUm9, much longer than yeij lean ones. In 

general, other circumstances also exert an influence on this gradual 
cooling, particularly the temperature of the medium in which the 
bodj lies, auil the nature of the death it died. With regard to the 
first of these, it is well kno^vn how rapidly bodies cool in water, 
which in the hottest summer is always colder than the air. In cesspools, 
dungheaps, and tlie like, bodies retain their heat proportionately 
longer, froiii mauifuKi causes, and the same is also the ease with 
bodies remaining covered in bed. With respect to the secon l — the 
kind of death — it is said that those killed bv liijhtiiiii^' remain much 
longer warm than others ; this I am uncertain about, as I have not 
had the experience of one single case j it is, however, quite certain, 
that in like circura stances persons who have died from any kind of 
sutrocation, take a considerably ionirer time to cool than others. 
In tlie cast; of an old and very fat woman who had been strangled, 
we found, for example, some thirty hours after death, the body cold 
indeed externally, but internally, in both thorax and abdomen, retain- 
ing a degree of heat quite perceptible to all the by-standecs. As a 
general rule, consonant with experience, most bodies axe quite cold 
•in from eight to twelve hours. 

6. Immediately after death a general relaxation of the muscular 
system occiu-s, the first token of the loss of the imrgw MUU, soon 
to be followed by others. A bqdt which omiT vbbsbnis the 

ABOVE 8ION8 (1-6) HAT BB BBQABDBD AS THAT OF A KAN DBAD 
ntOM TEN TO TWELVE HOUBS AT THE LONGEST. 

7. A valuable evidence of the loss of the vital turgiditj is 
afforded by the soft or inelastic condition of the eyeball ; this is very 
evident in every body after from twelve to eighteen hours, and may 
sometimes be sooner felt. The living eyeball^ from the tension of its 
fluidsj under aU possible drenmstances, even when dying, ill of 
cholera, or the like^ gives an elastic resistance to the pressure of the 
finger, but by the time mentioned this has ceased, the eyeball feels 
fiacdd, and ^e longer after death the more butt^ it becomes, till 
in an early stage of putrescence it bursts and runs out. 

8. The same cause — loss of vital turgidity — occasions, the well- 
known flattening of tiie muscles on those parts of ihe body on 
which it lies, not only on the buttocks and calves, but also on 
the flat side of the superior and inferior extremities, on the hips. 
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or fronts of the tliighs, according to the position assumed ia dying, 
and maintained after death. 

9. Hypostases residt from the gravitation of the blood in the 
capillaries in obedience to the kws of inert matter. We therefore 
find them chiefly on the dependmg parts of the body, most 
usually on the entire under surface of the body, the back, nates, 
and calves; but also very frequently, and the longer the period 
since death, so much the more probably, on the face, ears, sides of 
the chest and extremities, for, as Engel has rightly pointed out, 
there is also an upper and an under surface to all these parts. These 
hypostases begm to form in from eight to twelve hours, imd they 
increase in extent and size till the commencement of ])ut ri faction. 
They are of themselves a sufficient evidence of the reality oi death* 
They are divided into external and iateinal hypoetoaes. 

§ 8. GoNTiNnAnoN ov tbb Smmor.— IExxibnal HTVoarifliB. 

0. External hypostases, — subcutaneous hypostases^ — post-morteia 
stains^ — are a most important post-mortem appesianoe, because 
the ineiq^enoed aie liable to confound them with ecchymoses,* 
and, conseqiiently, with traces of violence committed previous 
to deatii; and, indeed^ often enoogh do so oonfimnd them. 
These aie» however, veiy eaaly disthigniahed from one another 
by oompaiing the lesnlts of incision in the parts discolonied; 
no incision into a post-mortem stain, be it ever so deep or bold, 
will ever give vent to efiused fluid or coagulated Uood; at the 
most, theie will he but a few bloody pointaty the lesnlt of cutting 
across some smaU veins in the akin, whibt in the smallest eochy* 
moeis the effused blood will at once be brought to light by the 
incision. (Fid, Fbte II., Pig. 2, for a representation of an incised 
post-mortem stain.) As this simple proceeding affords an infallible 
means, and there is no other, of distinguishing between post-mortem 
stains and ecchymoses, so the medical jurist ougiht never to omit 
solving his doubts by maldng an incision, and individual medical 
referees or courts of reference are perfectly right, when this has 
been omitted, to impugn the statements of those who examined the 

* I may mention here that ecchymosls from violence is constantly termed 

by Casper " sugillation but as this term is often nsod to express what ha 
has more correctly called " hypostasis/* I have avoided XiA U96 altogether* 
as only liable to nu&iead. — Tkahsl. 

02 
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body, with all their consequences, ^is proof of the great import- 
ance this question may sometimes assnme^ I cannot refer to a 
more instructive instance than that contained in the ceh^brated trial 
of the murderer Schall.* Those medical men who liad examined 
the body had aflBrmed that " ecchymoses " existed on its superior 
aad inferior extremities, as if the murdered person had been firmly 
grasped by acmie one'^ by these parte. The d^ender of the accused, 
who maintained his plea of not guilty in a most skilfol manner, hud 
boilt his whole defence upon this statement, endeavouring to make 
it appear that several persons must have assisted at the murder, and 
that it could not have been committed by the prisoner alone. The 
medical men who made Uie original examination of the body, had, 
however, neglected to examine these so-called ecchymoses by inci- 
sion, and I, therefore, as medical ezpezt to whom the case 
was referred by the jnij court» was obliged to deny the correct- 
ness of their conclusions, and to leave it still open to doubt 
whetli» these so-called ecchymoses were not merely post-mortem 
stains. This opinion was afterwards confirmed by the con- 
fession of the murderer himself made at the time of execution; for, 
according to this, there had been no struggle which could eyentually 
have produced eochymotic marks, neither had any second person 
been present at the murder, but Schall himsdf had killed his enemy 
by suddenly shooting him through the head. 

The colour of these post-mortem stainsvariesfrom alivid or coppery- 
red to a reddish-blue. They arc never, as may be readily understood, 
in the least dec^ree elevated above the skin, but ecchymoses often 
arc so. Their lurm is extremely irregalar, sometimes striped, round, 
roundish, or angular, &c. At first, they appear in somowiiai isolated 
patches, the size of a walaiit, an a|)[)lc, a hand, or a dinner-plate ; 
by-and-by llicy run together, and then cover whole regions of the 
body, iialf of the buck, or the whole back, and the like. Age, sex, 
and constitution have no influence in their formation. They are 
formed after every kind of death, even after death from hfemorrhage. 
Although Devergief thinks tlie reverse, and quotes one case in 
favour of his views, yet, supported by my very extensive expcrieiice^ I 
ranst maintain my own opinion, which will certainly be found correct 
in every case.} Devergie's single case is, moreover, so far irrelevant, 

* Catper'a YiMteQahnohrifti fte., L i. 292; and Edinbnigh Ifontidy 

loximal, Sept 1852, p. 311. 

t Mcdec. Legale. Paris, 1835, i. p. 81. 

X V*d$, among other oaaes Bubao^uently related^ Cases LXXY. and 
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tbat no mentian u made at nhat peziod aftor death (wlndi lenihed 
from cutting the thtoat with a razor) the dissection was made> and 
whether this did not take pkce during the time betwixt the death and 
the period at which these hypostases are xisually formed. It would 
be also, ^ priori, difficult to perceive why these stains should not 
form after death from hoemorrliage, since that is far from draining 
the body of all its bloody and, as we shall afterwards see, even in such 
cases, internal hypostases indubitably do form. Engel thought 
that these post-mortem stains could be made to disappear by incising 
the depending portions of the body; and although such an attempt 
is not to be expected in any medico-legal case, yet I have several 
times experimented on dead bodies with tliis view, and have found 
that the stains became iiuleed smaller and paler, j^et could never be 
entirely made to disappear. 

$9. GoimNUATKnr. — ^Xntbrital Hyposeasbs. 

i. Internal hypostases occur, especiaUy in the foUowing organs : — 
1. In the brain this condition is manifested in cases of congestion 
of the cranial cavitj by a stiU more marked congestion of the 
▼eins of the pia mater of the posterior hemisphere, when the head 
rests, as it usually does, on the occiput, and even in cases of anaemia 
of this cavitj thib partial congestion is still perfectly visible. And 
this hypostasis of the vein is never absent in cases of death from 
hssmonrhage, as many cases yet to be related will confirm; and it 
is important to remember this, lest a doubt should be raised as to 
the occurrence of any death from hiemorrhage from the quantity 
of blood existing in these Teina or in the posterior sinus. Whether, 
when this hypostasis' does not form soon after death, it can be made 
to form hy altering the position of the body, seems douUfbl. At 
least one experiment which I made on the body of a female poisoned 
with sulphuric acid, by placing it with its head hanging down for fonr- 
and-twenty hours, six days after death, was quite without result. 
It is Teiy important not to confound this daily-occuiring pheno- 
menon of cerebral hypostasis with cerebral hypersemia (apoplexy), 

OXXXVIL In another case of stupeeted murder not related, and which 

was found, on examination, to be a case of death from hsemorrhage from 
the vessels of the stomaoh, the body was so drained of blood, that even the 
pulmonary artery and the vena cava were found perfectly empty ; and, never- 
theless, we found, on the second day after death, the whole of the back covered 
with one imbrolrai stain, of an unusaally deep eoppeiy-red* 
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ft moBt Ukdj xnutake, and one which inexperimoed penons are 
1^ to cominii> enoneonalj diagDoaing deatli from an ^ apople^gr 
▼hkih has no exiatenoe. (Fi^ Speciai Part, § 53.) The extiemely 
oarrect repMentatlon of such a hjpoataaia (Plate 1.^ Fig. 1), irill 
help to make this description plain. 

2. The most constant of all the internal hypostases is that of the 
lungs. Orfila tkies its orgin from twenty-four to twenty-six honn 
after death ; but it arises at a uiuck earlier period, viz., at that when 
the blood begins to sink downwards in obedienne to the laws of gravity. 
The whole posterior .surlacc ol both lungs, abuul. a luui th oi tiie entire 
parenchynia^ is in all bodies (lying on their back) much darker 
coloured than the rest, and betrays by incision, even in ansemic lungs, 
a perceptible congestion. Tins su striking as readily to deceive the 
inexperienced, and lead them to an incorrect diagnosis of the cause 
of deaths as apoplexy of the lungs, pneumonia, &c., and tliis is 
esppcially the case where the blood is generally dark-coloured, and 
niurt or less pulmonary oedema is present, in which conditions one is 
more apt to assume the results of the disease to be present, while, 
after all^ a post-mortem or cadaveric phenomenon is the whole that 
exists. 

$10. ConTimrATioN. — Imtbrnal HTraxAsiss. 

8. Among the abdominal organs, hypostases chieflj oocnr in the 

intestines^ and, 

4. In the kidneys. Those portions of tlie intestines lying in 
the pelvis are most especially apt to be aftected in this manner. 
Tlie Uvid-ied coloiation of the inferior surface of the intes- 
tinal oonvolntions may also in this case mislead, and this post- 
mortem appeaianoe may be taken for the result of disease. But the 
diagnosis is easy ; the convolutions only reqoiie to be pulled forward^ 
where the biedcs which here and there interrupt the continuity of 
ihiB ooloiation, at once distii^nish it from the redness of inflamma* 
tlon, which alwaya stretches unintenraptedlj over the part afiiscted. 
The l^postaais of the kidneys is speciallj confined (in bodies lyii^ 
on their back) to their postinior hslf^ and can thaiiBfore be readily 
distingoished from a general congestion of those organs. 

5. The hypostasis of the spinal cord has been hitherto almost 
entirety disr^arded^ and yet it is well worthy of notice, from the 
misconceptions to which, it nay lead. Its appearance when dere- 
loped in the veins of the jfia maUr is aU the more apt to he taken for 
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the evidence of pre-ezistmg meningitis^ that, from the &e(» d the 
difficulty of opening the spinal canal, and the rarity of its being 
reqaoed m medico-legal dissections, the medical inspectors are 
generally pardonably ignorant of what is to be scn\, ami arc all the 

more readily led to imagiue the e>dsteiice of an inflammation when 
the case seems to point in that direction, when, for instance, 
evidence of violent blowi li.iving been given on the back has been 
made out. The best way to ascertain the correctness of these re- 
mariis is to take the first most suitable body, that has lain a few days 
on its back, and examine it specially for tliese hypostases. A most 
correct representation of the appearance described, will be found in 
Pig. 1 of Plate X. of the Atlas. • 

i 11. C!oiiTixnAxiai7. — Coaqulation of thb Blood aitee Deaths 

6. The heart is not s\ibject to the occurrence of hypostasis in it ; 
on the contrary, it is distinguished above every other organ or blood- 
vessel by the occonence in it of the so-called cardiac polypij which 
are known to eveiy medical man, though he may have only dissected 
a few bodies in liia own private practice. This plienomenon is of 
important significance in the forensic diagnosis of the dead, and we 
shall most conveniently discuss it here. It is well-known that the 
''cardiac pdypi'' arc nothing else than the ooagnlated fibrine of the 
blood, eiduir pnie and colourless, or more or less stained with its 
colouring-matter, are consequently oidy ooagnlated blood. This 
coagulation is not to be sapposed to take place before death. In the 
case of a prolonged agony, such may be the case ; and these polypi may 
sometimes form in the interval between life and death; bnt certainly 
in most cases they si» formed after death, during the gradual oopling 
of the body. When we thus see that the blood may coagulate after 
death, in other wcMrds, that dead blood may coagulate^ it is not easy 
to ondetfltand bow the existence of coagulated blood in and upon a 
wound in a dead body can lead with any certainly to the condusion, 
that such an injuiy must have been inflicted during life, ''because 
blood cannot coagulate after deathi This is but one the many 
erroneous opinions whieh have obtained cunency in fcfensic medi- 
cine by its being left in the hands of pure theorists ; so, for example, 
Henke* quotes this "coagulation of the eflPused blood in eccliy- 
mosis," as a sign that the violence which produced it must have been 

* Handbuohi 8. 670. 
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inflictod danng " life and when we consider the gnat estiination in 
which Heake was so long held as an anthority in this department^ 
we cannot even medical boaida of inquiry^ as I wdl 

know, should still maintain the opinion, that coagulations of Uood 
found in the body moat have been formed during life 1 But older 
anatomists and forensic practitioners have already rightly maintained 
an opposite opioion^ and whoever haa himsdf examined many bodies 
cannot for one instant doubt the truth of it* Engd* most correctly 
sajst, I do not bdieve that there k any disease or kind of death, in 
which the blood does not coagulate in the dead body ; it may happen 
in any one case that the blood is not coagulated, but there are 
always other cases of the same* disease or kind of death in which the 
blood is coagulated." Bock t iink rcl kxts a time (about four hours) 
after death, where he suppo.scs the coagukition of the blood to 
begin. We may add to these testimonies^ the actual and frequent 
occurrence of coagulation of the blood in the bodies of still-born 
cliildren. I do not mean only the daily phenomenon of effiised and 
coag\J.ated blood in the meshes of the cellular tissue beneath the 
scalp, but tlie most incontrovertible coagulation in internal organs. 

A seven-months' foetus was medico-legally dissected, because of 
supposed cranial injuries, which were not, however, coTifirmed. The 
application of the hydrostatic test conclusively proved that the 
child had been dead-born. Nevertheless, wc found that most rare 
phenomenon in new-born children, coagulated blood in the sinuses of 
tiie much-congested cranial cavity. Moreover, the lungs were in the 
most unique manner besprinkled with subpleiu'al capillary ecchy- 
moses {Fid. Spec. Div., ^§ 40-83), which also speckled die heart 
like a tiger-skin. One would think, that &cts of daily occurrence 
such as the coagulation of dead blood after venesection, the coagula^ 
tion of the drops of blood escapinir from the dead body, and thelike^ 
ahould long ere this have sufficed to quash this serious error I 
Experiment, however, also supports observation. Brueke has proved 
that the of air to the blood, which cannot indeed take 

place in the body, does not contribute materially to the coagulation 
of the blood; and also, that the most careful ezduaion of the air can- 
not maintain the blood fluid* But the blood after death must, 
nevertheless, coagulate acoorcling to kws we know nothing about. 
It is, for instance certain, as many of the following cases show, that 

* Dantellung der Leiohenerscheinungen. Wien, 1864, s. 156. 
t OflriohtL SMtioneii, tua.w. 4 Auflag. Leipzig, 1852, s. 19. 
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after Mine kinds of deaths in wlncb permanent flnidity of Hue blood 
is snppoaed to be characteristic^ soch as the variona Ichida of anffoca- 
tion, caaea not nnfieqnently oocor in which the blood is found more 
or less ooagolated, and also^ what appears wholly inexplicable, that 
in certain organs and vessels this coagulation seems preferably to 
oocor, not only in the hearty particularlj in the right ventride^ but 
also, for instance, in the inferior vena cava, the liver, &c. [Fid, Case 
OOdX). The thesis, then, that coagulated blood m the 

NBIOHBOURHOQD OR INTEBIOE OP A WOUND IS A PllOOF OF LIVING 
ACTION, BECAUSE AITEll DEATH THi: BLOOD NO LONGER COAGULATES, 
IS INCORRECT, AND EVERY DEDUCliQN I IIOM IT ERRONEOUS. Alicl 

the foiiowing iuterestiiig cases are given as proof of the opposite view. 



Casb IU. — ^EuPTUiis or thb Heabt. — ^Effusion ov Blood. 

A woman, agetl 59, was instantly killed by being run over by a 
carriage. The body was of a waxy-white, and so far seemed to jus- 
tify the supposition of internal haemorrhage, akliougli externally no 
trace of violence was visible. On examining, by incision, the posf- 
morlem stains on the back, a considerable quantity of extravasated 
blood was discovered extending over half of the back to beyond the 
nates^ and this blood waa partly fluid and partly coagulated. There 
were no fractures of the spinal oolnmn nor of the pelvis, but the 
cause of dieath was found to be a rupture of the heart. The light 
anride was separated from the ventricle by a jagged tear, only re< 
maining attached to it by a small strip of muscle. The substance of 
the heart was neither softened nor atrophied, but perfectly healthy. 
The pericardium was distendiBd with blood, partly fluid and partly 
ooi^;^latedj Le., there were coagida floating in the fluid blood. The 
biain waa quite bloodleas^ all but the hypostatie congestion of the 
posteiior veina. The hinga were moderately, and the liYer somewliat 
Btrongly» congested with blood. 

Case IV. — Gunshot-AVound op the Left Ventricle of thb 

HeAET. CuAGULATIOiN Of XiiE l>LU0i». 

A woorkman, aged 30^ shot himself in the breast; the baU pene* 
trated doae above the fifth rib, and tore away the entire apex of the 
left ventride. The whole of the left pleural cavity was distended 
with blood, and we scooped the coagola in whdie potfbls from among 

JL iv^xj t't Si; » . A I 

COOi'f.:^ V • I . 
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M 1 11. COAGULATION OF THE BLOOD AFTER DEATH. 

the fluid blood. I tUiiik no one will doubtj that in this case, in 
wkich death must liave been instautaneous, the blood could only 
ecwgolate after deaths and the following direct expetiment is just as 
convindng. 

Case V. — Injury to the Head Inflicted after Death, with 

SUBSEq,LI£NT Ck)AGULATION OF THE ElOOD EfFUSED. 

We have ali< i<l\ l uule, and stiU follow out, various experi- 
ments on the liead body in relation to wounds on the head {Fid. 
Special Division, § 6), employing for that purpose the common solid 
wooden block, used to support the head and backbone. On one 
occasion, we inflicted several powerful blows with this jiisirument 
on the perfectly uninjured hea^l of a drowned person, three days 
aft«r death, and the next day (thirty hours subse(iuently) the body 
was examined. The most interesting ])art of the record on examina- 
tion for our present inquiry runs, word for word, as follows : — 

"7. On the upper edge of tlie nght ear there is a lacexated 
wound, a quarter of an inch long, with jagged bloodless edges. 

" 8. About the centre of the right parietal bone there is a contused 
wound, one inch in length, with obtusely lacerated edges, at the 
bottom of which there is some fluid blood. A precisely similar 
wound is situate over the occipital bone, and the gieater put of the 
bottom of tibds wound over the pericranium is covered with a 
coagulum one line in thickness/' Consequently, the blood in this 
case must indubitabU have coagulated three days after deatli. The 
rest of the blood of this drowned person was remarkably fluid. 

Case YI. — Coagulation of the Blood Poub Days atesr 

Death. 

An even more remarkable occurrence took place in the case of a 
persou poisoned by carbonic acid gas, whom we examined on a 
very cold day in January, four days after death. Tlie body liad 
lain in a cold place appointed for exhibiting the dead (Morgue) 
till the examination took place. In opening the (liorax and re- 
moving the laryux and tracliea, some blood accidentally escaped 
over the neck and left shoulder, and coagulated on the body, 
which was extremely cold^ and that so quickly, that before the 
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end of the dineebiaii it ooold be lifted up on the handle of the 
ecalpd as a true coagnlam. 
Tba following cases also belong to this category : — 

CaSB VII. — COA-GULATED BlOOD IN A SriUrBOEN CeILD. 

This male foundling was alieadj, when discovered, bla«ddsh-grey 
on the bead and green on the rest of the body, from putrefaction. 
The lungs were, however, very well preserved. They were of a clear 

brov.ii colour, aud did not quite till the cavity of the chest. The 
hydrostatic test correctly employed showed that the child had 
• been sLiU-borii, and yet the umbilical curd was distended with 
coagulated blood, — another proof how little value is to be placed 
on the criterion of ecchymosis as proof of the child having 
breathed. 

Case YIII. — ^A. Sjoulax Gasb. 

The external appearance of this iiewly-boru fcctus indicated that 
it had not attained to the thirtieth week of uterine hfe, for the nails 
and cartilage of the ears were still soft, the lenL'tli was only sixteen 
inches, and the weight only three pounds and a-half, &c. The appli- 
cation of the hydrostatic test would not have been necessary had not 
the law expresdy ordered it ; it however proved with certainty that 
the child had never breathed either before or after births as there 
was not the slightest indication that could lead to a suspicion 
of respiration having oocuned. Nevertheless, on the occiput, 
there was an extravasation of coagulated bloody the size of a 
dollar. The mass of the brain was much congested with bloody 
but the mdividnal portions of it eoold not be more narrowly in- 
spected on aoconnt of pntrefactive softemng. 

Case IX. — A Similar Case. 

An eight-months' female cluldj still attached to the placenta^ was 
found dead in a churchyard. On testing the lungs hydrostaticaUyj 
every portion of them sank completely under water, and on bemg 
cat into no crepitation took place, and no bloody froth escaped, 
affording thus indubitable evidence tiiat no life (respiration) had in 
this case existed, either before or after the completion of the birth. 
And yet there was in the middle of the forehead a circular, reddish- 
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brown spot, the size of a shilling, soft when cut, and benfath it in the 
sobcataiieoiis cellalar tissue a true ecchjmosis of coagulated blood.^ 

} 12. Continuation. — Cadayeeic Rigidity. 

10. Cadaveric rigidity is the concluding indication of the earliest 
stage of deaths and one which in every case precedes the commence- 
ment of putie&cfcion. This rigidity consists^ as is well known^ in a 
shortening and thickening of certain mnsdes^ paxticalariy the flexors 
and adductors of the extremities^ indnsrre of the fingers, and of the 
elevators of the lower jaw; whereby th^ become firm and hard to 
the fee), and impart to the corpse a somewhat athletic appeaiancei, 
as Bevergie has oorrectly remarked. It passes firom above down- 
wards, begins on the back of the neck and lower jaw, passes then 
into the fecial muscles, the front of the neck, the chest, the 
upper eztiemities, and, last of all, the lower extremities. Usually, 
it passes oif in the same order, and once gone it neva returns, Lnd 
the body becomes as fiexible as i€ formerly was. Cadaveric rigidity 
may come on at any period after death during a tolerably wide inter- 
val of time, in general, however, between eight, ten, and twenty 
liours, and it may continue much longer than is usually supposed, 
viz., from one to nine days. In spite of my numerous observatiuiis 
ou bodies drowned, I cannot confirm Somiiicr'.^t opinion that in 
bodies lying in fresh water it may last fourteen or more days. The 
most recent and excellent investigations of Briicke, Ed. Weber, 
Stannius, Kolliker, Brown-Sequard, Maschka, Kussmaul, Pelikan, 
&c., do not agree in regard to their views of the ultimate nature of 
this process. Even a repetition of the same experiments does not 
alwavs lead to the same result. We know not whether the old idea, 
revived by Briicke, of the coagulation of the fibrinous nutritive 
m;iterial within the muscle, or the death of the nerves in the mxiscle 
(Stannius), or that of a pecuhar molecular change of the muscles 
(Kolliker), Sec, is the correct one. There is, therefore, notliing for 
it in the meantime, — and this is, moreover, sufficient for the practical 
purposes of legal medicine, — ^but to continue to make observations 

* Among the oases in §§ 33 and 41 of the General Diviaioii, and $§ 8 and 
15 of the Bpeeial Birision, will also be found abundant other evidenoe to 

prove the pott-mortem ooagnlation of the blood. 

t de signis mortem hominis, &o., indicantibus. Havni», 1833, quoted 
by Kussmaul ; iiber die Todtenstarre in d. Prager Yieiteyahreohr. 1866. 
50 Bd. s. 67, &0. 
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on ihe occoneaoe of this rigor in the body under the most various 
ciiciimstances in which it takes place^ either more readily or with ^ 
greater difficulty. It seems quite established tliat this rigidity 
either does not occur alter naiooiic poisonfng, or is then of so 
short a duration that at the usual time when sncli bodies arc received 
by the inedical juiist for examination, no trace of it is to be found. 
Whether this rigor mortis occurs after death from lightnings as has 
been both maintained and contested^ mj own experience does not 
permit me to decide. I have never observed eadaiome t^tmng in 
ike mmaiiire Jkiua. Since, however, this phenomenon has been 
observed bjothers^ paiticnlarlj in Maternity Hospitals^ even in such 
fcetusea^ — ^though, as they themselves confess, it is always in such 
eases only feeble and transitoiyj* — ^so, though we cannot positively 
deny its oceursence in such fcetuses, yet it is noU'Czistent so far as 
the medico-legal dissecting-table is concerned, since these bodies 
never come so early to it Even in the case of matifte new-born 
in&nts and Httie childreUj the cadaveric rigidity is feeble and transi* 
tory. That this .is also Die case in old people as some have supposed 
(Sommer), I not only cannot confirm but can prove the contrary. 
That the rigor mortis does not take place at all, or only late, or 
ill a transitory manner in cases of death from any kind of suffoca- 
tion, is an erroneous thonirli ott-quoted opinion; for, as the collec- 
tion of cases in the special division following will show, we have 
never observed any difference in this respect between such bodies and 
those who had died from other causes. Whether in cases of death 
from cramp or acute diseases, the rigor mortis comes on suddenly 
and goes off as quickly, and whether after sudden death in healthy 
persons, aiul after death &om exposure to culd, it comes on more 
slowly, and lasts longer, &c., are all theoretical opinions, and require 
confirmation all the more that tliere is the widest difff rcnce respect- 
ing them m diiferent authors. A low tempr ratin e and the existence 
of alcohohzation indubitably favour the long duration of the cada- 
veric stiffening. In one case in which death occurred suddenly 
from cerebral hflsmorrhage during intozicatioii, I have observed the 
rigor mofti^ persisting on the fourth day ; in a second case^ in which 
the man, while drunk, hanged hims^j it was still present on the 
seventh day ; in a third, a man shot^ in winter, still on the sixth 
day; in a fourth case, that of a young waiter, who had gone to bed 
in apparent healthy and had died during the night from an apoplexy 
* SchwarE> die vorseitige Athembewegnngeii. Ldpsig, 1856. 
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of the lieart, and was found dead m bed in the morning (in December), 
the rigor mortis M-as quite discernible on the inferior extremities so 
late as the ei^liih day after deatli : ;ind in the case of a man who 
died suddmly wliile intoxicated, irom congestion of the lungs (in 
November), the rigor mortis was still perceptible on the ninth day 
(Case CCXVIII). In cases where tlie cadaveric rigidity is unusually 
persistent, it is not uncommon to find it co-existing with putrefactive 
discoloration of the body ; advanced putrefaction does not therefore 
necessarily abrogate this condition. It seems certain thai this 
rigor never fails to occur in every corpse, and the popular idea, 
grounded on thousands of unprejudiced observations, that the body 
must be washed and dressed as quickly as possible before it stiffen, 
seems worthy of all consideration. The stiffness of a frozen body 
can never be confounded with the rigor mortis, for a' frozen body is 
from head to foot stiff as a board, while in cadaveric rigidity the 
eztronitiesy^pfliticaUrly at the elbow andknee-jomis, always preserve 
a certain amount of mobility. A Body, thebbfosb/ that oult 

VBMSESm TEB ABOTO-HBMTIONBD (1-10) SIGNS, KAY BE PBESUMED 
TO BB THAT 07 A PBBSOK WHO HAS PIBD WITHIN BBOH TWO TO THBEB 
DAYS AT THB LONOBST. 

§18. Thb Pbooess OF Putrefaction. 

In order to detecnune the probable period of death, it is of course 
necessary both to know and also to estimate correctly the various 
stages of putrefaction. But difficulties now for the first time begin 
to accumulate. For if on the one hand, we find it not easy ade- 
quatdy to describe, in words intelligible to the inexperienced, the 
changes whidi the dead body gradually undergioes in respect to the 
colour and oonsistence of its organa; so on the other, we know that 
the circumstances, which influence the putrefactive process, and 
variously modify it as regards acceleration and protraction, are so 
numerous as to demand the utmost caution in endeavouring: to 
establish any fixed rule in relation to it. And, therefore, Orfila 
scarcely exaggerates when he asserts, thai tu ask a medical man to 
determine the probable period of death of a putrefied corpse, is to 
require what is wholly "beyond the power of man;" but when we 
learn, as Dcvergie did from his subalterns, the watchers of the dead 
in the Morgue at Paris, and as I have frequent oocasioTi to observe 
in mme in the institution here, that wholly uneducated men acquire 
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by mere practice perfectly accurate general notions on this head, we 
sec it must be possible to attain this object yet more certainly by 
scieutihc inofiTis. Only these must be as far as possible arranged, 
under fliiiiiite heads, and the whole matter as mucli as may be 
simphhed, lest thoFe fjeneralities which constitnte the rule b-^ lost in 
the cliaos of a thousand multiplicities — for^ strictly speaking, is not 
one putrih(?d corpse^ seen under generally simiiax circumstances^ just 
like another ! 

The few recent authors, OiSh, JjesQidm, Giintz, and Devergie,* 
who have related their own experience in this matter, are not free 
ttom. this objection. Whoever has hem engaged in simikr zepnlsiye 
and troublesome investigations will readily recognise the value and 
tnithfolness of the individual observations of these men, and will 
prize them accordingly; but their communications are of no real 
practieaL value to the medical jurist, partly from being overlaid by 
too many and too minute details, and partly from the absence of a 
correct generalization and classification of the phenomena observed. 
I shall now endeavour to obviate the difficulties inherent in this sub- 
ject, so far as its nature permits, restricting myself as far as possible 
to my own peisonal experience, and regarding soldy practical 
utilily. 

» 

§ 14. Subjective oii Internal Conditions which Mouu: y the 

PUTKEFACTIVE PjaOG£SS. 

The conditions which modify the putrefocfive process in so mani- 
fold a manner, accelerating it in the one casep and retarding it in the 
other, so that the cozpee A, can acquire in 24-36 hours precisely the 
same appearance as the corpse B in from three to four weeks, are 
either Cerent in the individual^ or arise from extemsl causes, not 
forgetting, of course, that putrefaction itself can only originate in the 
access of external influences, for recent flesh hermetically sealed 
does not putrefy. 

The progress of putrefaction is tjpcciaily modified by :— 
1. The A^e. — I admit tlie fact, asserted by all authors, that the 
bodies of new-born children putrefy, caterit paribus, more rapidly than 

* Orfila and Lesaeur, Handbuoh sum Gebrauch bei Gciiclitlichen Aos- 
grabuBgen. Aus d. Franz, von Giintz, 2 Bde. Leipzig, 1832-35. Giintz, 
I)cr Lcichnam des Ncugebomen, Leipzig, 1827 (ri(dL in antiquarian lite* 
rature}. Devergie, Med. Leg. i. p. 88>263. 
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Qtliers. But I miut qualify thb admisaon by the statement of another 
&ct wliifih I have not hitherto seen pfominently brought forwaid^ 
viz.j that the bodies of such new-bom children as become the objects 
of medico-legal observation are^ from the vezy nature of the matter^ 
almost without exception^ those that have been sofajected to one 
influence additional to those usually incident to the corpses of those 
of maturer age, for immediately after birth they have been exposed, 
flung into tlic water, a duiigheap, or a privv, naked, or at the most 
wrapped in a few rags, ami are found in this state, whilst the bodies 
of those of matuier ago found naked belong almost exclu.sivtlj to 
drowned persons. Clothing, however, exercises a most material 
influence in retarding the putrefaction of a corpse {Fid. § 15). The 
bodies of very aged people certainly yield more slowly to the advances 
of putrefaction, but this indubitably depends in some measure on 
their natural condition ( Fid. No. 3) . 

2. I cannot allow that sea- of itself has any influcnre in this 
matter. The "more IvTiijfliatio constitution^' of the female is in 
respect to this a purely tlieoretical assumption. I have, however, 
always found that the bodies of women, dying immediately after, or 
during childbirth, do putrefy, c, p,, extremely rapidly^ whatever the 
cause of death may have been. 

8. TAe condition of Ike body exercises a most nneqnivocal influ- 
ence in this matter. Fat, flabby^ and lymphatic corpses putrefy^ e,p., 
much more rapidly than lean and juiceless one?, for an abundance of 
fluids is ver}^ favourable to the occurrence of decomposition. As 
the bodies of aged people usually present the latter condition^ this 
is probably the reason why they keep so much longer fresh, 

4. 73te JamA cf deatk very materially modifies the course of the 
putrefactive process. This commences^ c, jp,, much later after sudden 
death in healthy persons, than after death from exhausting diseases 
combined with putridity of the fluids, as i^phns, dropsy consecutive 
to organic disease, tuberculosis, pntrid fevers and the like. — Bodies; 
which have been much injured or mniOated, as those of persons 
killed by repeated acts of violence, by many incised wounds, by me* 
chanical injuries on raiboads, &c., putrefy very rapidly ; those only 
excepted who have been OTcrwhdmed by the Ml of walls, &c., and who 
lie dead, buried beneath a mass of jdsting^ rubbish, or sand, so that 
Uie sir has less direct access to thdr bodies. Persons suffocated in 
smoke, carbonic oxide, and sulphuretted hydrogen gas, putrefy, c. p., 
rapidly; whether this also occurs in the case oi jjerona suiibcated by 
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otlier inwpirable gases^ I liave had no personal opportunity of 
asoertainm^. It is, however, oertain that after death from naicotic 
poiflomng, putie&ctioii is also relativelj mnch aocelerated. This, 
however, is ta from bdng the case after death from other poisons, 
and in particnlar it is not found to occur in that form of poisoniDg, 
which has qnite leoentlj been piacticaUj introdnoed to onr notioe, 
poisoning by phosphorus. In alooholic blood-poisoning, such as 
exists where drunkards die apoplectic during a debauch, I hare fre- 
quently found the body to remain fresh a most disproportionate time ; 
in the cavities of such corpses the smell of alcohol is usually distinctly 
perceptible {Fid. Cases CCXVI.-CCXX.). In this case, the whole 
body is as it were preserved in spirits. It is, finally, deserving of 
notiee, tliat in cases of poisoning by salpkuj-ic acid (which so often 
come before us in Prussia), the putrefactive process is decidedly re- 
tarded, probably because the presence of the acid in the body hinders 
the development of ammonia, or perhaps, because the iunmonia 
formed during decomposition is immediately neutralised by it. It is 
by no means rare to find tlie bodies of persons poisoned bv sul- 
phuric acid perfectly fresh and devoid of smell, even after opemng 
their cavities^ at a period after death when, under different circum- 
slances, this would certainly not have been the case. After poisoning 
by arsenic, putrefacti ii i usues according to the usual laws, bnt, as is 
well known, a subsequent pause takes place^ afti r which the process 
of muruinification commences — but we will return to this by-and-by 
(Ftd. Special Di\asion, §42). Though all these causes have indeed 
a general validity, it is, nevertheless, certain that subjective condi- 
tions must exist, of which as yet we know nothing, which are capable 
of accelerating or retarding putrefaction. The following observa- 
tion is extremely instructive and demonstrative of the truth of this. 
On the 20th of March, ISiS, I examined the bodies of fourteen 
men, almost all of the same age^ 24-30 years, previously occupying 
precisely the same social position (workmen of the lowest class), all 
lying together in the same part of our deadhouse, who had all met 
the same death, having been shot on the bairioades on the 18th of 
March, and had all notoriously died at the mme time. Here there 
certainly existed those identical conditions so neeessaiy for insti- 
tuting a comparison, and yet I can testify that in no one case did the 
sigm of putre&etion resemble those of another. Another remark- 
able instance was afforded by the bodies of an old couple of about 
the same age^ &0-60 years, suffocated during the night by caibonio 
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oxide gas. Up to the time of our examinatioiif these bodies had 
been exposed to ])reci8elj sunilar influences^ and yet (on the fourth 
day after death, iu November) the body of the man was quite gieen 
both on the abdomen and the back, and the trachea was biowuish- 
led from pntddity^ Ike, while his nncommonly fat wife was perfectly 
fresh both ootdde and in. It is evident^ that any little diffeienoe in 
the times of thfloz Rspectire deaths could have had no proportionate 
effect hete, as it could not have amounted to more than a few hours 
at the longest. 

§ 15. Objective or External Conditions which Modify the 

PuTlLEi'ACTiVE PeOCESS. a. Al&. 

The external conditions which acodomte or retard putrescence have 
a more decided action than the internal onesj or at least ihm setion 
is better known. These active agents are — atmospheric airj moisture^ 
and warmth. If to these^ light and electricity are sometimes added^ 
we must remember on the one hand, that both of these agents have 
been already included as co-operating with the atmosphere, and 
on the other^ that their action in this respect is still too hypo- 
theticfd. 

1. "Whatever favours or prevents the access of atmospheric air to 
dead animal (or vegetable) sub sLaj ices promotes or impedes their 
putrescence. Therefore, bodies l\4ng (or hanging) in the open air, 
rot^ c. p.y much more rapidly than those buried in the earth, or even 
than those lying in the water (drowned) ; corpses that are not at all, 
or only lightly clothed, putrefy nitue rapidly than those that are 
clothed, and particularly, than those that are clothed with tight- 
fitting or almost impermeable stuEs. It is quite a usual thing, in 
the case of men taken out of the water perfectly clad, to find the legs 
covered by the boots quite fresh, while the cuticle on the rest of the 
body is already raised in blisters or peeled off. The body of a very 
crooked tailor, who had hanged himself, showed abeady evident traces 
of putrefaction everywhere but on tlie thorax, which was m marked 
contri^f to the rest, just because the deceased had girt himself with a 
tight-titting spencer of stout ticking, well-stuffed on the side opposite 
to hi« hump, and probably worn with the view of concealing it ! 
The nature of the soil lias also considerable influence in preventing 
or promoting the access of the air, and according as that is loose and 
poiotts, as saud, or iirm and compact, as day, so do the bodies buried 
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in it putrefy more or less easily; but here we encounter anotlier 
agent, viz., moistuie^ wMch may equalise the conditions, or even turn 
the scale in the opposite direc^on^ and whose share in the matter^ 
so ftt as it is affected by the nature of the sail^ is truly impoftsni. 
Sandy or chalky soils aie^ for instancy diyer, and Uuty or dayey 
soils moister* The same cause, the easy or more difficult access of 
the m, occasions bodies buried near the suxfiaoe, as those of new- 
bom children often are^ to putrefy faster than tiiose more deeply 
interred. And finally, for this same reason, the coverings suifoundiDg 
the body in the earth are important objects of consideration, and of 
this Qrffia {op, eit,) gives numerous proofs. We all know how rapidly 
the common pinewood shells 611 to pieces, and tiulr inmates with 
them, and for how uncommonly long a time the pristine great ones 
of the earth remain comparativdyunconsimied within their cofOns of 
hard wood, of zinc, or of stone, or indeed in an encasement of all 
three, inverseiy, bodies buiied lu tJie eaitli i^uite naked putrefy very 
rapidly. 

§16. Continuation. — d. Moistubb. 

2. Without water and watery vapour no decomposition can take 
place. But the body has suiiicient water in itself to supply ample 
material for tliis. It gradually vaporizes and bursts in time the 
external coverings, particularly those of the abdomen, but also tlioss 
covering the thorax, and at last, even the skullboues, and the body 
maceralrs m its own fluids. Long before this, maggots and larvae 
are found on its snrface, at first only in the folds of the skin, about 
the eyelids, the ears, the pudendal regiou, aud the groins, till they 
increase to myriads, and of themselves complete the entire destruc* 
tion of the soft parts. But the greater the quantity of moisture in 
addition to its own, which can and does reach the body from without^ 
BO much the more rapidly does it putrefy, and vice vend. And 
this is indubitably the reason why bodies found in the water pup 
trefy so much &8ter than those in the earth. The same cause also, 
with the co-operation of the third agent, warmth, favours the un- 
commonly rapid putrescence of bodies found in dungheaps and 
cesspoob {yid. Case XY.). When, on the other hand, putrefaction 
takes place under circumstances of great drought, the body dries up 
and becomes mummified. 

D2 
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§ 17. GOFTINVATION. — 0. WaSMTH. 

* 8. An increaaed tempctratnie of itself, by mponting tlie nalnnl 
moistoie of tbe body, acts mnch more eaeiigetically tliaii the ineie 
Bbsme of extenial huniidily in prodndng the dinct opposHe of 
putrescence, tbe desiccatton of the corpse, or even its roasting or 
charring, as we see in the cases of death from bnining. Bat incrnsed 
temperatore, when its action is combined with that of the other two * 
agents ahready mentioned, air and moistnre, fayonis pntresoenoe m 
exact proportion to its degree. Eveiy one knows how much more 
rapidly bodies pntrefy in summer than in wmter. At a temperature 
of +16«» to 20« ». (68<>— 77<^P.), I have frequently seen bodies, in 
apeifect state of presenration one day, become by the neit almost^ Aid 
in twenty-lrar horns m«»e^ perfectly unfit for dissection; whilst under 
precisely similar drcumstances, e.g,, kept in the same deadhonse at a 
temperature of-5° to 6*^ or S** E. (20^-75, 18^-6, or 14*> F.) in win- 
tcr — tliis is by no means the case, even after a lapse of ten or twelve 
(la)s. Should the body be lying in water, the influence of a difference 
of temperature is even iiiore remarkable. A corpse frozen in water 
or moist earth, may remain perfectly fresh for so long a time tkat 
thousands of years is no exaer(?eratcd term to apply to it, — a fact well 
evinced by the preservatiou of the soft parts (partly, indeed, con- 
verted into adij)ocire) of a mammoth, dug up m Siberia, wluch 
I myself have seen in the University Museum at Moscow. A corpse 
which has been ten or twelve days in water during wiiit€r, at a tem- 
perature of 4-2<' to R. (Se^'-S, 45«'-5 F.), may be so weil preserved 
as still to present all the signs of death from suiibcation, which are often 
no longer evuient after it has remained only from five to seven days in 
water in summer, at a temperature of + 1 8^ to 20'' R. (72^-5, 77*^ F.). 
In regard t o tliis, however, there is still another item to considi r. We 
know that the temperature beneath the "snrfare of the water is always 
lower than at or near its surface, upon winch alone the heating; 
power of the sun's rays i? expended, hence it happens that putres- 
•coice proceeds with more or less rapidity according as the body has 
lain near the surface of the water or been sunk in its depthsi, by 
heavy stones attached to it, or by being entangled among pfles, &c. 
All these circumstances require to be considered, — and the mediccd 
jurist will be able easily to ascertain them, even though he should 
not, as is seldom the case» have been present at the finding of the 
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bodj, — If it be required to detannine . the piobaUs period of the 
death from the amount of patre&ction present. Bat in respect to 
this^ we must also remember that bodies taken out of the water and 

exposed to tlie air putrefy with extraordinary rapidity, so much so, 
that one day of such cxpoi>LLi-c works a greater change than three 
or four days luuger retention in tlie water would have produced. 
• Whether the mere change of medium be tlie cause of this, or 
^ whether any other agents have a share in it, I do not pretend to 
determine. Purther, as in the water so also in tlie earth, and for the 
same reiisons, a higher or lower temperature affects the rajjidity of 
putrescence, and from this cause (as well as for the reason already 
stated, § 15), bodies ])iiried near th« surface putrefy, c,^., more 
rapidly than those more deeply interred. 

§ Id. COHPABISaN OF THB PHENOXSKA OF POTBliBCiBNCB A0COSDIN& 

TO THE MSDIA. 

It is extremely perplexing to the practitioner to have the different 
st^es of putrefaction separately described, according to the different 
media in wluch the body may happen to be, as has been done by the 
eMef authorities on this subject, Orfila, Deveigie^ and Guntz, this 
being all the more superfluous that the phenomena and course of 
putrescence is in every case the same, only modified as to its rate, and 
' that not only by the media, but also by all the three qualifying cir- 
cnmstances already (§ 15 — 17) detailed. It seems, therefore, more 
expedient to establish a general ratio for all the three media, air, 
water, and earthy abng with which may be reckoned, in individual 
oases, the inflnenoe of the above-mentioned oo-operating agents, and 
deductions in the one case, or additions in the other, made accord- 
ii^ly. However difficult it may se^ to fix such a general ratio as 
may assist the judgment in tlds manner, yet my own experience 
would lead me to condude the following proportion to be not far 
from the exact truth : — M a tolerail^ similar average tmperisUire, 
He decree of putrefaction preimt f» a hody after Ijlug #» ^ open 
air for one week {montk) earreytonda to that found in a body tfier 
lying in ike wakrfor two weke (montke), or after fying in tAe eoHk 
in ^ nenai wuai/nerfor MgU weeks {or monfie). Throe bodies will 
tiierefore exhibit, eat, par., nearly the same degree of putrescence, of 
which A, shtdl have been lying in the open field for one month ; B, 
in the water for two months, and C, eight mofitlis buried m a 
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coffin in the osnal manner. Any very important error will be 
avoided by attending to this ratio, with the requisite attention to 
the modifyring drcimutanoes mToIved in each indi?idnal case. 

§ 19. CHBONOLoaiCAL Svocissioir ov THS Vkssowssa of Pit- 

TBZaCXNOE. — ^EXTEBNALLT. 

The laigeat proportion of the bodies that find their way to the 
medioo-l^gal dissecting^able are sneh as ha?e been Ijing in the open 
air, and we take theses tJierefoie, as the type from which to describe 
the progress of pntresoenoe. 

1. The first sign — in point of time — is the weU-known greenish 
coloration of the abdominal coyerings (the exception to this role in 
the case of drowned persons will be considered afterwards (Fid, 
Special Division, § 48)^ and along with this the pecniiar odour of 
putrescence becomes developed. According to the degree of tempera- 
ture, and the different subjective conditions (§ 14), this discoloration 
may take place in from 24-71( honrs after death. 

2. Wii^ the same period the ey^nJl becomes soft, yielding to 
the pressure of the finger. 

8. After 3-5 days, reckoning from the period of death, the green 
coloration has become deeper, and spread over the entire abdomen, 
iuciusive oi tiie external genitals, on which, however, the colour in of 
a brownish-green or dirty appearance. In the case of many bodies, 
particularly such as have been asphyxiated, a bloody frothy fluid 
wells from the mouth and nose. At the same time, but with great 
topical irregularity, large or small patches of green begin to make 
their appearance on other parts, particularly on the back, the inferior 
extremities, the neck, and the sides of the chest. 

4. In about eight or ten days the discoloration, along with which 
tlie })( uliar odour is developed pari passu j has become darker and 
more Lrcncrally spread over the body by the confluence of the isolated 
patt 1)( s. On particular parts, such as the face, and down the neck 
as tar as the chest, the colour is now a reddish-green, from the shining 
through of the decomposed blood, now cifused into the cellular tissue. 
The gaseous products of decomposition haare now begun to be 
developed and to distend the abdomen j they are usually, but not 
always, combustible gases, sach as snlpliuietted and phosphuretted 
hydrogen, and a tolerably long flame may be produced by making a 
small puncture through the inflated abd<miinal coverings, and apply « 
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ing a fight to the escaping gases. The oomea has fallen in and 
become concave, the colour of the eyes is atOl recogmsablej but the 
open eonditiou of the popQ in immature embiyos oannot now be 
deterouned in ereij case. ^The tplmeUr am is idazed. On oertam 
paiis of the body, particularly on the extremities^ neck and breast, 
the cuticular vdns wind Uke dirty-red ooids amid patches of paler 
skin. The nails are still firm. 

5. Fourteen to twenty days after death, the hues of putrescence 
have spread uniformly over the entire body, which is now bright (frog) 
green end blood-red brown. The q»idermis is raised here and there 
in blisters the size of a walnut, and in other parts^ patches of it, the 
size of a dinner-plate or larger, are quite stripped off. Innumerable 
maggots cover the body, allecting chiefly the folds of the shin and 
the natural outlets. The development of gas has now increased to 
such an extent, that not only does the abdomen seem like a huge 
mound, and the thorax arfcifidaUy inflated, but even the whole of 
the ceUnlar tissue is blown up, so that the body has a gigantic 
appearance, the features are of course thereby completely masked, so 
that the recognition of the body is almost impossible, even by those 
who were well acquainted with its former appearance, as we may 
well imagine, when we think wliat a change in the physiognomy is 
produced by tlie eyelids, lips, nose and cheeks, being all greatly 
swollen. The colour of the eyes is also no longer distinguishable, for 
the evehall, in which iris and pnpil are no more visible, is in all 
such bodies, wit!\out exception, of a uniform dirty-red colour over the 
whole of the s( li rotic. In men, the jpeuis is now quite shapeless uud 
swollen to a colossal size, the serof um discoloured like the rest of the 
body may attain the size of a child's-head. The nails and their 
roots are detached and lie loose and easily separable. The hair of 
the head is loose, and easily pulled out. The occurrence of this 
adranced stage of decomposition is very decidedly influenced by the 
temj>erature of the air, so tlmt if we compare the two extremes of 
+ 16° to 20*=* Tl. (68^—77" F.) in summer, and 0 to + S'^ R. 
(32*^ — 50** F.) in winter, we shall find that the former will produce 
as much change in 8-10 days, as the latter case in from 20-30 days. 
In thin stage the whole body, as already mentioned, swarms ^^ith 
maggots, and if it has lain in the open air or water, it is by no means 
unusual to find that other animals have been devouring it. These 
are (diiefly) land and water rats, and also dogs, cats, birds of prey, 
foxes and wolves. Our river-fish do not attack dead bodies. Traces 
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of this voracity are found on the thorax and abdomen that are often 
eiiougli eat into, or on the extremities, wliole patehes of which are 
often eaten down to the very bone. Oju rnuLs uto the cavities, and 
specially injuries to the soft part^ that have tiius arisen, can with a 
little attention be readily dist 'inguu/ied from tranmatie le^wns. From 
such a condition of the body as we liave here described, it may with 
some degree of certainty be concluded, that according? to the varying 
temperature and l u d ium it must have been at least so long dead as we 
have already indiaited, but not that this has been the longest period 
that could have elapsed subsequent to tlie death, for this stage of 
putrescence is distinguished from tlii eariitr ones, in that it may 
continue for a loner time, many weeks or even months, passing then 
gradually into the next stage. Bodies GREEN FROM putridity, blown 

UP AND EXCORIATED. AT THE BXPIRY OP ONR MONTH, OR FROM THREB 
TO PIVB MONTHS AFTER DBATH (C4iT. TAR.), CANNOT WITH ANY CER- 
TAINTY BB DI8TINQUI8HBD FROM ONB ANOTHBR. 

(J. The stage of colliquative putrefaction commences ordinarily in 
from lour to six months, or sooner ni the case of bodies that have 
lain in wuiin aud moist media. The continuous development of gas 
hiis burst the coverings and exposed the cavities of both thorax and 
abdomen. Even the sutures of the skull have yielded to the pressure 
and are burst, the brain run out; the orbitnl cavities are empty, 
all the soft parts have commenced to break down into a soft 
pulp, or arc partly, aud so much the more the later the period, 
already brola 71 down, absorbed aud vanished, leaving entire bones 
bare and rxposeci, j>articularly t!i( >e of the skull and extremities. 
The bones of the extrennties are also now^ often separated at the 
joints by the destruction of the fascim and ligaments. No trace of 
a physiognomy is any longer discernible. The existence of female 
breasts can no longer be determined, and as the external parts of 
generation have already disappeared, the doubtful sex of the deceased 
can only be ascertained from the extenial liabitus, where the pubic 
hair or its mode of growth can be distinc^uished, which is not 
seldom the case; a strict limitation of this to the mom veneris, 
denoting, as is well known, the female sex, while its prolongation, 
upwards to the navel denotes the male sex. Bat, besides this, 
the sex of any such unrecognisable eoipse can also be deter- 
mined by ascertaining whether a uterus be present or no (Fid. 
Oases XIV.— XYL)* 

* With nipeet to the peenliarities attending the patraKMtuni of dfownod 
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i 20. GomiNUAnoiir. — SUKunixoAinoN. . 

When mdBtaie acts contmnoualy on a putrefjing corpse, whether 
it be lying in wafter^ or only in very damp soil, then, and in such cir- 
eomatancea alone^ the piogreas of oolHqnative putrefaction ia ohecked» 
and thia diedc takes place the mote veadily the latter tiie coipae ia, 
wherefioTe the bodies of childien aie moie i^t to become aaponified' 
than those cxf grown-np persona. Under certain conditions, which, 
with the exception of the two already mentioned, are wholly nnknown, 
many bodies, but by no means all, now nndergo a process of saponi- 
fication, the &tty acids combining with the ammonia and forming 
the peculiar compound known by the name of adipoetre,* It ia 
dif&colt to detemdne even in a geneial manner, when thia process of 
aaponificai^n commences. There ia no donbt that the grave-diggers 
of the chnrchyard of the Innocents at Paris, where first obaervationa 
on the great scale were made on tlie formation of adipodre (Fonr- 
croy), were greatly in error when they supposed a period of thirty 
yean to be necessary for it. It is formed within a much shorter 
period, where it is formed at all. Devergief considers that one year 
is required to saponify the entire body of a drowned person, and 
about three years if the body be boned. Besides the fdlowing case 
(XXX.) of partial saponification occurring within a few weeks, my 
own experience can supply the case of a new-bora child, rolled up 
in coarse packsheet, and buried for thirteen months in a garden with 
very damp soil, and which was already saponified to the extent of 
one-third of its whole bod} (/7J. Case XIV.) ; and also a more re- 
cent one, in which the remains of a foetus were found imbedded in 
adipocire, and which foetus was proved to havL' bueii buiied in a garden 
exactly six months and three-quarters. The formation of iidipocire is 
not, therefore, likely to occur to any considerable extent in less than 
three to four months in wat«r, or one half-year in moist earth, though 
its commencement may be found at a much earlier period, and, once 
forrnt 'd, it is easily recognised even by the most inexperienced. Adipo- 
cire is a fatty substance, pure white in colour, or of a feebly-yellowish 

perwuiiv vid, SpedaL IKvinon, Chap. vi. ; Death firom Snffosatloii, § 58 ; and 
on tho Patrrfaotioii of the Embfyo m uiero, % 104. 

* For the theory of the formation of adipooire I refer to Orfila, op. ext. i. 
p. 328; and for its chemioal ezaminationi md. Wetherell, Archir. d«r 
Phai]iiaoie,1867,F«b.,s.m t O/;. c«^., i 97. 
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tint, extensile between the finger;*, cutting soft, and melting at a 
il;uiie, having uliiU clieese-like, and b)- no means disagreable^ odour. 
The muscul.ir tissue, with its tendons and tlieir sheaths, is the first 
to undergo this change, but there is no oignn or tissue, internal or 
exti rnnl, which may not be so tran'^forFued. Every part so altri f d ' 
becomes a shapeless nniss, in which the original strneture can be no 
longer discerned. According to the experiments of Giintz,* the 
completely formed adipocire of a corpse has a un c atcr volume than 
all the fat ]ire-existing m the body. This circumstance mii^t be 
carefully considered in determining the weight of a body of a new- 
born child for the purpose of ascertaining its age, and this ail the 
more that such bodies, when disinterred, are, at any rate, always 
heavier than they ought to he, firom the adhering soil, which it is im- 
possible to remove. I have never seen a whole body ean^Me^ 
changed to adipocire, and can therefore but confirm Dereigie's le- 
marln on this head.t 

§ 21. CoiminJATION.-- MUHICZFIOATION. 

In so &T as the mere preservation of the body for an indefinite 
time is concerned, it may not be inappropriate to assume^ as some 
do4 & and a dry mmnmification. But inasmuch as the ''fatty 
mummification/' or saponification^ is not only a chemical process, 
but also one sensibly peculiar, and quite different from the 
true mummification, so these two tiansformationB ought to be kept 
perfectly separator though both have been found co-existing in the 
same body (Case XXVI.). The term mummification is fimuliarly 
used to express that remarkable desiccation of the body, whereby all 
the soft parts are retained, ancl therefore in general not only the 
form but even the featues, distorted indeed, are preserved, and 
assume a rusty-brown colour. The skin ci sudi a body is dry and 
parehment*like, and cleaves dosdy to the bones. The odour 
resembles that of old cheese more than that of a putrefied corpse. 
The internal organs have partly disappeared, and are partly meta- 
morphosed into a dark-brown dry substance, not recognisable by 
the unaided eye as an orgaaiu substance, and particularly in the 

• Op. ciL p. 38. 

t For examples of the formatiou of adipooiv6| Me Cases XIY., XT., 

XXVI., XXIX., XXX., r ccxx. 

X Siftbeniiaar, Eucyc. iiaudbuoh der ger, Arzneik. Leipzig. 1838, i 8. 474. 
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abdomen Jlie several parts are so blended together, as to be with 
difficulty separately distingouhecU Toossaint has partly executed 
and partly collected varions microscopic and chemical analyses.* 
That such a change can be artafidally produced in the dead body bj 
injectioiis of arsenical solutions or various methods of embalming 
was known to the Egyptians long ago. We know bat little of the 
process of natural mummification^ and the necessaij conditions to 
its pxodniHaon. It may happen to bodies placed in vanlts oonthmaUj 
exposed to a drying vind, as can be seen in a body that for abont 
sbty years hta lain at Gharlottenbnrg^ near Berlin^ in an open vaalt^ 
closed only by an iron lattice-work, which is completdy mnnmiified 
and well preserved; and also to others completely shnt olBf from the 
air and buried in leaden coffins, and the ]ike.t It seems not to be 
donbtfnl that bodies in hot dry sand readily become mummified, and 
the tales of whole carayans overwhelmed in the sandy deserts of 
Arabia and found in later times as mummies are not unworthy of 
credence^ since very high temperataie, especially when combined with 
very great dryness^ appear to &vour the process of mummification, be^ 
cause these infiuences, as weU as a constant atmosplieiic draughty cause 
a rapid evaporation of the watery constituents of the body* The bodies 
of chOdren are said to mummify more rapidly than those of adolts, the 
bodies of females more rapidly than those of males^ and lean bodies 
more rapidly than fat ones. In respect of the influence of the mode 
of life of the deceased, Rieke^J who maintains that natural mummies 
occur even in the churchyards of Stuttgard, dechires that he has 
heard the grave -diggers there make the same humorous rt rii;irk 
which has heen put into the mouth of one of their frateniit v in the 
well-known scene in Hamlet, Act V. Scene L, — " a tanner will 
last you nine year but to establish tliis we must wait for more 
trustworthy evidence than can be obtained from grave-diggers. It 
is cprtain, however, that, once completed, a mummy may last for 
tliousands of years. There could therefore be, in cases of exigency, 
but little probability of determining the period elapsed since the 
death of a body found mummified, since the creneral^ though perfectly 
inexpugnable declaration, that the death must at least have occurred 

* Vid, Gasper's TiefteyahfMhr. fOr g«r. u. oft M«d. 1857, ». s. 203, ko^ 
f Ptof. Demaria, the editor of the Italian traxulatioii of tbis Handbook, 
asserts that the mummification of bodies is a common oosmrenoe in vanoas 

parts of Piedmont, and he quotes several examples. 

I Ueber den Einfloss der Veiwesungsdiinste, 11.8.W. Stuttg. 1840. 
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long ago, could only in tlic rjircst cases be sufficient for the investi- 
gator. For the medical jurist the only cases of practical importance 
are those of iiiimitiiification of the umbilical cord in new-born 
children, and the uuiininilication occurring in bodies after puisouiiig 
by arsenic, and we \^ ill revert to both of these subjects further on. 
{Fid. §§ 34 and 99, Special Division.) 

§ 22. Cmuncoiooicu. Suocbssion of the Phenohbna of 

PUTJIBSGINGSB.^l£ITJ!ltNik£LT« 

The internal organs of the body never, under any circumstances, 
yield with uniformity to the putrefactive process. Their extremely 
different histological structure, the diliVrt nt nmount of blood an ! 
other fluids contained in them, their superhciai or more deep-seated 
situation, the greater or less imbibition of Huids by them in accordance 
with the laws of gravity, and finally, the possibility of the access of 
atmospheric air to them, now easier, and now more difficult, are 
rather the occasion of the most remarkable differences in this respect. 
There are organs that require twenty to thirty times as long a period 
as others to putrefy completely, and the chronology of the putrefac- 
tion of the individual iutmud organs is therefore not only as certain, 
but affords even a surer support to the judgment in determining the 
probable period of death than the study of the stages of putrefaction 
on the external surface of the body. My own long series of obser- 
vations of bodies in every stage, quite independent of the opinions 
of others who have also made a study of this subject (Bichat, Orfila, 
Bevergie, Guntz, Hebreard), enables me to lay down the fbUowiog 
dogmata as authentic : — 

1. Hie internal oigan that first becomes changed by putraCBkctioii 
is the iraekea, indnsive of the larynx. In perfectly leeent bodies, or 
such as only begin to show isolated green stains upon the abdomen^ 
the mucous membrane of the trachea in its whole course down to the 
bronchi, still remains of a deadly paleness, presupposing that the death 
has not occurred fnxm suffocation or larifngUU, So soon, however^ 
as putre&ttion has progressed b^ond this, — and mosify in such 
bo£es as, though otherwise externally well-preserved, yet present 
over the abdomen one continuous green hue, consequently, in summer^ 
after three to five, and in winter after six to eight days, while, as 
yet, no other intonal organ presents any visible sign of putridity or 
alteration from its natural states — we find the mucous membrane of 
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the trachea already discoloured, of a uniform dirtjr-cherry or brown- 
ledf withont any vascalar mjection^ for it does not exists bring re- 
cognisable even by a magnifying-glass in this discoloration. Whether 
imbibition, or the immediate access of the external air is the canae of 
this coloration, must be held as yet undetermined. The inexperienced 
most be careful to avoid mistaking this simple and early occurring 
potUmortem phenomenon for capillary injection and the result of 
suffocatron, or deatii by drowning. A comparison of the illustrations 
(Plate IX., ISg. 19, and Plate YIII., lig. 23), whereof the former 
represents the putrefying trachea after a natural death, and the latter, 
the trachea of a person who has been hanged, may render the 
diagnosis easier. Difference in age, constitution, and Idnd of death, 
occasion iu this respect no difference whatever. In the farther pro- 
gress of putrescence, the tracheal mucous membrane becomes otive> 
green, the cartilages separate from one another, but months pass 
away ere thc^ disappear in a process of general dissolution.* 

S. The brain of new>bom children, and of children up to the end 
" of the first year, follows next in the order of early putreMence. Pro- 

* I have oarefnUy examiiied, too, many hnndred bodiM, with speeial 

reference to this condition, without finding one exoeption, not to be able to 
assert, that in fit cases other conclusions may he drawn from this early 
putrefaction of the trachea than the mere determining the period of death. 
An instance of this is aiibrded by the following case, referred for ultimate 
dedslon to iku jScientilio Commission for Medical Afifairs : — The dissector of 
Ihis MM of donbtfid sidEiMatioii had ncgleeted to ezanuno tiio ooDditun of 
Hie internal snrfMO of the traohea, and its possible ooutents. The Commis- 
eion ooald not, therefore, declare the supposition of death from suffocation 
on the part of the medical jurist, to be justified, and made good their 
reasons in the judgment given. In consequence of this, tlio public prosecu- 
tor was necessitated to require a supplementary eicplanation from the medical 
inspector respecting this point. A long thne having elapsed suiM tha 
dtoetioB, the Inspeotor now added from memory to ti^ pntoooL that the 
tnehea and larynx were empty, and their mnoons membrane pale. The 
protocol made at the time of the inspection stated, howeyer, that the body 
■when dissected was in an advanced stage of pntrefaotion ; and in the sup- 
- plemcntary opinion required from us, we were compelled distinctly to de- 
clare limt the memory of the inspeotor m\i8t in this case be at fault, aa our 
experience, which we have hwe related, led ns to the oonoLaaion, that in a 
body alieady in an advanMd stage of piitra&otioa» the traohM was lueifr 
found nnalEboted by the patrefiuHiTe proeess, but rather that this organ wm 
that in whioh eridenoe of putrescence wonld be earlie^^t found. This case, 
therefore, remained imdecided, and ahows that this is no idle qoestioQ, bat 
one of distinct practical importanoe. 
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bablj the natural soft condition of this organ in earij diildliood 
&Yonn ita eailj deatrnclion^ aided indobitabl) by the easj access 
which the atmospheric air obtains to it through the fontandles^ as jet 
only closed by a toidinons-like espansion. And this explains why 

such juvenile brains patrefy so much sooner than those of adults^ 
which are not only of much firmer consistence, bat are protected 
from atmospheric influences by a continuous covering of bone. It 
is certain, that wliile all the other organs are yet entire, and the 
liues of decomposition are only visible externally, the brain of such 
young children is already destroyed : it uo longer fills the cranial 
cavity, and is transformed into a more or less fluid, rose-coloured 
pulp, which at once flows out on removing the cranial bones, and no 
longer permits any examination of its different parts, — a circumstance 
which may prove very prejudicial in attempting to determine the 
actual cause of death in dubious cases of new-born children. 

8. There is uo organ of the body that after death is found in such 
various conditions as the stomach. In form it is sometimes small, 
and sometimes large, now distended with gas, now coUapsed, at one 
time half or wholly filled with the remains of food of eveiy kind, at 
another empty ; no one stomach ever resembles another. Moreover, 
the coats of the stomach are veiy readily stained with colouring- 
matter, so that its mucous membrane displays CTCiy possible variety 
of hne^ yellow from bile, bloody, blackish from medicines or dark 
juices of fruit, &c., xuddy from red wme, &c., leaving entirely out of 
Yiew the Tarioos pathological alterations, produced by catanh, ia- 
flammation, corrosive poisons, and also the post-mortem process of 
gelatinous softening. The stomach putrefies at a very early periods 
The first traces of putrefaction appear in from four to six days after 
deaths in thefonn of isolated patches in the fundus of a dirty-waahed 
led hue, not drenmscribed, quite inegolar, and either small, or of a 
size that may amount to that of the pafan of the hand, through the 
red basis of which a few livid venons cords are usnally seen to 
wind. All these appeanmces are first seen on the posteraor mJH, 
where hypostasis assists thdr formation; bat speedily, theroslter, they 
appear on the anterior wall {Vid. the iUnstrations, Hate IV*, Figa. 
9 and 10, which represent such a stomach true to nature, and give 
an idea of the general appearance of this discoloration). Similar Uvid 
venous cords are also found simultaneously upon its lesser curvature. 
In doubiM cases of poisonings it is most important to recognise and 
duly to consider this alteration* in order to prevent being huiried 
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into any prtmaf iire conclusion. These stains, described by not a few 
authors as bluod-sf airis, or as "traces of inflammation" (!), wliich 
have been assumed to be signs of death from suffocation in persons 
litniiit (1 or drowned, are m truth nothing else than what we have 
described as the earliest signs of the commencement of putrefiuv 
tion. Tlie more this progresses, the more the stomach becomes 
discoloured from a dirty-red to a bku5kish-grey, and in like propor- 
tion its coats become softened, but uniformly through them sJl. In 
not one case have I ever seen a separation (excoriation) of tlie 
mucous from the muscular coat> as it occurs from the action of cor- 
rosiTe poi80xui> and which is not to be ccmfouuded with the simple 
emphysematoTis Beparation of the nmooiis ooat^ purely the result of 
putrefaction.* 

4. The intestines follow the stomach next in the chzonologkal 
sucoession of putrefactionf and aU that has been said respecting the 
stomach has equal reference to them.t The well-known bilious 
staining of the parts of the intestine contignous to the gall-bladder 
caused by exoBsaooB, can never mislead any one who has made even 
only a few post-mortem examinations. But the hypostatic coloratiQn 
of the intestinal convoLutionSj which occurs early^ snd is specially 
remarkiable when those oonvolutions lying in the pelvis m diawn 
forwards^ is much more apt to mislead.the inexperienced {Fid, $ 11). 
In the progress of putrefaction, the intestines become dark-bxown in 

* I refer to this expressly, because, in an important case brought for 

ultimate decision before the Scientific Commission, the doubtful question of 
arsenical poisoning was unjustly disputed, and the separation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach in the dead body attributed to the effect of putre-> 
faction. 

t I rmwmber no oaae in wliieh (uninjured) intestmee have been foond 
earlier putrefied than the stomach ; and the following importilit etae is 
auffloient proof how indispensable and practically importa&t a thorough 

knowledg^c of the chronological succession of the phenomena of putrpscence 
is for the medicsd jurist: — In a case of suspected poisoning witli vtnum 
colchici, which occurred in the western portion of the (Prussian) monarchy, 
the medical man w1k> mamined tiie body had assumed the existence of 
« JnflammatioiL and gangrene of the sto^uMh," and, expreialy, ^ not teiut 
«the dusky-red coloration and laoerability of the coateof the stomach** to* 
ihe otherwise indubitably proved putrescent condition of the body, " because 
the rest of the int^stinos had not yet commenced to putrefy.** This supposed 
" gangrene" ooca.s:oTi( il tlie protraction of this case through all the three 
technical courts, and the erroneous opinion of the medical inspector was 
finally rectified by tfaa deouion of the Sdantifio ConuniBnuai. 
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colour, they burst and discharge their contents, become greasy, and 
finally, transformed to a dark pultaceous mass. Orfila tliinks he has 
found in disinterred buches some portions of the intestauai tube still 
existmg, even where no trace of tlie thoracic organs was any longer 
discoverable. I suspect there must have been some mistake in this, 
such as may very readily nmn in examining the organs of bodies 
exhumed at an advanced jirr iod. 

5. In most cases, the s])leeti is preserved to a later period than 
the stomas h and intestines, though in some cases it putrefies sooner 
than they do,— a nrrumstance which doubtless depends on its more 
or less healtliy condition. It certainly belongs to the eatery of 
organs which are easily affected. It becomes soft, and the longer, 
the inore pulpy, is easily cruahed, and when farther adTanoed in 
putrefaction, becomes of a greenish-steel colonr, and so soft tbat it 
can be scraped down with the knife-handle. 

6. Tlie omentum and mesentery withstand putie&ctioa much 
longer t iian the organs abeady mentioned. They may, indeed if 
free irom fat, be found well presenred even sevetal weeks alter deik 
but. If t hey be loaded with fiit, they putrefy at an early peiiod. Thw 
become then greyiah-green and diy. These organs cam^ easily be 
the source of errors or mistakes. 

7. The liver is usually compact and firm, even some weeks after 
death In new-born chUdren it begins to pntiefy at an earKer 
period daan m adnlte. Putwfiiction commences on ite convex sur- 
face, which appears as if shot with gi«m, and this colour at a later 
penod occupies the whole organ, which becomes at length < oal- 
bJack. In hke measure its sangoineons contents diminish, as of 
course is the case m all the orgam,, by evaporation, and the paren- 
d^yma becomes more and mote pultaceous. The denser tissues of 

n ""^ recognisable, onlv the 

hladder coUapses, when it contains no gafl-aiones, partly from the 
exosmosis and partly torn the'evaporation of the bile 

8. The brain of the adult follows next in the succession of putre- 
fying oigam,. Immediately after death the brain colkpses, andlL 
collapse increases the more th, putre&ction advances' Sm^ular^ 
• *«f a« found not on tie surface, biTon 

^ basis of the ceiebrum bs a hright-green coloration, which pro- 
gresses from Mow upwsrds, and spreads gradually through the 

t^ ^r;-. r^"? ^ ^"^^y t^eable from t ' 
into the white matter. In feom two to three weeks (of mec^um 
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temperatnie) thebnin beoomes soft, but manUu paM away before the 
adult brain is tniuBfonned into tbat icddiah pap into wbidi the bndn 
of new-bom diildiea is so early changed (page 45). Jl wmmM 
hmn, however, like all other wounded brgaus^ putieto lowh.Biare 
rapidly from the easier access of the atmosphere, a dicnxnstaiice that 
may interfere with the aocnracj of the investigation in eases of 
penetrating wounds of the hesd* Those orgaiia lutberto enumerated 
belong to the first series— vis., those that putrefy early. To the 
second series^ those that putrefy late, belong first of all, 

9. 25ke heaH, — When stomach, intestines, liver, &c., have been 
for weeks visibly far gone in putrefaction, this dense and firm hollow 
muscle is still fresh and all its parts recoi^msable, tlioutrh somewhat 
flat ;itid islirivelled, mostly empty of blood, or coiit;iiii:iia; ouly some 
greasy dregs thereof. It at last, however, graduall) t^oftcns, fijst 
tlie trabecuUp, and then the walls, becomes soft and greenish, 
passing intx) greyish-green, and finally black. The small quantity of 
pericardial fluid is evaporated by the time the heart's putrefaction 
has progressed to any extent, leaving the pericardium quite dry. 
Several months, however, elapse before the heart displays this 
condition of advanced putridity. 

10. In the hm^, the work of decomposition begins about the 
same time as iii tiie heart, sometimes earlier. In bodies that dis- 
])lny externally a high degree of putrescence, looking as if soaked in 
green, with peeling of the cuticle, &c., the lungs are often found so 
well preserved, that their structure is perfectly discernible, though 
the amount of blood they contained may be no longer ascertainable. 
This incontestible fact affords a most important rejoinder to the 
objectioiis of theorists (Henke and his followers), to the sufficiency of 
the hydrostatic test of respiration. For when the longs of a new- 
bom child, whose body is yet £resh, or shows at most bat the 
earliest trace of putrefaction, as a green abdomen, swim on the sor* 
face of the water. Theory at the desk may say, that they swim 
beeanse the gaseous prodncts of decomposition are developed within 
them, and render themspeoificaliy lighter than water; but Practice at 
the dissecting-table says, that the Inn^s never putrefy at so early a 
period; and that the cases where — relatively to other and earlier 
putrefying organs — thqr begin to putrefy at an esrly period after 
deaths belong to the rarest exceptions. Moreover, putrescence in 
the longs is practicsUy nnmistakable. Its first traces era the ap- 
pearance of gaseoos bnlloe^ ficom the sue of a millet-seed to thai of 
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a beaa under the pleura, which are 80 readily recognised as to afford 
the most simple diagnostic evidence of putridity^ and so to make 
tbe floating of tlie lungs from this cause a matter of easy disciinuna* 
iion. These bnlte are at first isolated, and are situated on various 
parts of tlie longs. Afterwar ds they increase in numbers, till 
whole lobes, particnlarly on the inferior surface of both lungs^ 
are thickly strewn with them. The colour of the lungs, in spite 
of the devdopment of these bulbs, is at first quite unchanged. 
In the foxQuEi course of the putnecence it becomes darker, bottle- 
green, and completely black, and the destruction of the parenchyma 
proceeds pan patm with the deepening of the colour. The lungs 
become soft, collapse horn evaporation of their fluid contents, and 
Anally become completely destroyed. 

The foUowing exceptional cases of early putrescence of the lungs 
are the only ones I have seen 

in an extrraiely numerous senes of 
observations of the dead bodies of cbildreiL 

Cases X., XI., XII., and XIII. — ^Eauly occurrence or 
PimusscENCE m the Lukos. 

(X.) The body of a mature female new-born child, that uas 
born alive, as was afterwards indubitably ascertained, was iound dead 
in the water. The cause of death was hyperEemia of the cranial 
cavities. The body had, it is true, green patches on its abdomen, 
but was otherwise apj)arently well preserved, and had no smell of 
decomposition. Nevertheless, small gaseous bulhr were found on 
the upper surface of both lungs. But in spite of tins, the evidence 
all'ord d by the docimaaia pulmonaris was in every particular so 
distinct, so harmonious and demonstrative, that we could not 
hesitate to assume as certain, that the cliild had lived after its 
Virtli, an opiuion which, as we have said, was afterwards folly 
contirmed. 

(XT.) In a second case, tiiat of a child born at maturity and dead 
from apoplexy — most probably caused by strangulation by the umbili- 
cal cord — though the body was quite fresh, there werc^ particularly 
on the surface of the left lung, numerous gaseous buUss, of which 
one was the size of a small white bean.* 

(XII. ] In a third case, it was truly astonishing to find in the body 
of a perfectly mature child-~-which was so fresh, as to present (in 

• mChithaDeoompoiiticaafthsLimgs. Spec. Div., $ 94. 
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April, 8t a temperatare of + to lO*" B.=52«'*25 to 54<»*5 F.) 
only post-mortem stains on tlie back^ and not the smaUest trace of 
edonr on the abdomen — ^the gaseons buUn of decompomtLon already 
developed on the longs, which were otherwise perfectly fresh. One 
vesicle at the base of the left luiig was the size of a pea^ and 6-9 at 
the base of the ripht liui<7 were of the size of millet-seeds. There was 
no doubt thai the cliiid had lived, and had died o£ apoplexy soon 
after its birth. 

(XIII.) The fourtli case occurred in the body of a new-born mature 
male child, found in the streets on the 27th of April (at a tempera- 
ture of -f 8^ to 10«> R.=50*» to 54^-5 F.). Its abdomen was in 
truth green, but the lungi were still perfectly fresh, as was to be 
expected at such nii early stage of putrefaction. They were of a 
fine rosy-red marbled with blue, completely filling the thoracic cavity, 
crepitated strongly, and on incision gave vent to a bloody froth. 
The b;isp?, and part of tlie inferior lobes, were, however, strewn 
with numero'is vesicles the size of a millet- seed, which were the un- 
questionable product of decomposition, and which, as is alwa^ the 
case, formed little pearl-like elevations beneath the pleura. 

11. The hard and firm kidneys succumb to the putrefactive process 
later than the lungs and the heail^ and are never— or at least as 
rarely as any of the organs here enumerated as those putrefying late- 
found affected by putrescence in a fresh or only half putrefied bodj. 
At a later period they become first of a chocolate-brown, then they 
soften, though their granular texture remains perfectly distingniahabl^ 
and finnl]y , long after death, they are found of a greasy consistence, 
easily laoerable^ and blackish-green in colour, StOl longer than the 
kidneys, 

12. The urinary bladder is preserved, whether it be empfy or 
moie or less fall; it does not yidd to pntie&ction till all the oigans 
already mentioned axe fu advanced in decomposltioii. 

13. The goUet by no means pntrefiesjMm paetu wiihihe rest of the 
intestinal canal, but possesses a much greater power of resistanoej 
and after many months it is found tolentbly firm, and only coloured 
of a greyish green long after stomach and intestines have ceased to 
exist as objecte of accurate observation, 

14. As for the pancreas, we must have before us a completdj 
putrefied body to find it affected by putrescmce.- This process colours 
it of a dirty-red, and so it long remains, till at last it yields to the 
general destmction. 

b8 
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15. The diaphragm also belongs to that aeries of organs vMcIl 
are late of putrcfpiig. True, it acquires green patches within the 
first few weeks after death, but its muscular and aponeurotic tissues 
can be distinctly distinguished cue from the other eveu after the 
lapse of from four to six months. 

16. Small blood-vessels coursing through putrefying organs, do 
not come under observation. The larger vessels, however, particu- 
larly arterial trim' succumb to the process of destruction at a 
much later period than all the contiguous soft parts. In one case 
related by Devergie* the aorta was still perfectly recognisable in a 
body exhumed after fourteen montlis. 

17. Finally, I must (in opposition to Orfila) assert the claim 
of the uterus, over all the other soft parts, to the possession of 
the greatest power of leaistanoe to the putrefactive process. It is 
found still occupying its own position^ tolerably fresh and firm, 
of a dirty-red colour, and so well preserved that it can be cut open 
and its interior examined, when not one of all the other organs 
is any longer a fit object for examination. The great importance 
which this lact may assume, in determining the existence or non- 
existence of suspected pregnancy long after the period of death, is 
well displayed in the remarlEable case given below. (XY.) This fgict 
also holds good with respect to new-bom female ffetnses; age, there- 
fore, has oyer it no inflnence. Such bodies come frequently before 
us in the most advanced stages of pntre&ction, as might be nattt- 
raUy expected, as in a large town still-bom, or speedily dying 
new-bom bastards, are constantly — partly to conceal the birth, and 
partly to save the costs of burial — secretly made away with, thrown 
into privies, sewers, or dnuns, or buried in cellais or gardens, &c., 
and Icmnd there often after the lapse of a considerable time. But 
in such cases we always find the uterus visibly preserved, even where 
the decomposition is most general and complete, so that in such cases 
it is possible to determine the sex long after the complete destruction 
of the external genitals. Most decisive evidence of this ]3rotracted 
preservation of the uterus is afforded by the following cases : — 

Case Xiy«*>^FoAMAxioN of Aoipocibe. — EBOOOioaABis 

UlEKUS. 

A human foetus was dug out of moist garden soil in March. It 

• Op. eit, I. s. 133. 
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waa quite black, and the whole surface matted with straw and the 
lemains of plants. The head had dropped o% and at the time of 
examination only a few skull bones lay near the trunk. That the 
sex was no longer externally recognisable needs scarody to be men- 
tioned. The trunk was dg^teen inches long, and weighed four 
pounds and a-half. The muscles of the trunk and the extremities 
were already converted into adipodre. The thoracic and abdominal 
organs were cool-black and no longer distinguishable^ except the 
empty bladder^ which was still distinctly visible. But the dirty-red 
ntems^ perfectly preserved^ stall maintained its proper position. We 
could, theiefore^ aiBrm that the foetus was of the fenude sex^ that it 
most probably was mature when bom> and that it had appeiently lain 
in the earth about a year^ wbidi farther judicial investigation fully 
confirmed. . 

Case XV. — ^Dbowning in a Peivy. — Protracted Pebsbevation 

OF THE UtEEUS. — ^i'OEMATION OP AdIPOCIES* 

A young servant-maid, said to have been very pretty — and tliis 
very possibly gave rise to the report about to be mentioned — was 
seized with an inflammaiiou in her cliest, in March, 18 — , and was 
about to be sent to tlie Hospital. But she strove resolutel)' against 
this, asserting that she would rather be struck dead with a hammer. 
On the evening of the same day, the 21st of March, she sutidenly 
disappeared. All inquiries after her were in vain, and, of course, it 
was impossible to letermine the truth of a report which tlien arose, 
that she was with cliikl by her master, a married man, and her own 
relative, and had been made away with by him. In December of 
the same year, conFequt iitly about nine months subsKjuriith , the 
cesspool of the house was emptied, and in doing tliis, the workmen 
unexpectedly discovered amongst the filth the completely putrefied 
remains of a hum an body. It was a most probable supposition ♦hni 
this was the body of the girl who had disappeared from the same 
house in spring, and the court was, therefore, necessitated to order a 
niedi(K)4egal examination of this body. I shall not likely ever agadn 
have occasion to observe a greater degree of decomposition, the veiy 
attendants on the deadhouse, well inured to such case«, were dis- 
gusted, probably for the first time, quite as much by the indescrib- 
able stench, as by the horrid appearance of the body. The akuU^ 
the lower iaw> and the greater part of the lower eodzemities^ weie by 
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maoezatioii band of thdr soft paite» the oonnectuig lig»meiitB of the 
joints were paitiy separated^ and wbat of the soft parts still existed were 
but stinking unrecognisable blaek shreds. A regular autopsy was of 
course out of the question. Aa, however, my previous experience led 
me to hope to be able to reply affirmatiTdy to the question raised by 
the Judge, vis. : whether it were possible yet to determine whether 
the deceased were pregnant at the time of her death or noP The 
abdominal cavity was opened for this purpose. The abdominal 
muades were clmnged to adipodre. The whde of the mtestines 
were transformed into a black greasy mass, in which the separate 
portions were no longer to be recognised. The liver, spleen, and 
kidnevs were also chani:( d into a similar mass. Bat the uterus was 
found of a bright-red coloiir, hard and firm to feci and to cut, itg 
fortii perfectly recognisable and normal, its size tliat of a virgin 
utcrtis, its cavity unimpregnated and empty. iUthough, therefore, we 
could not give even the most problematical opinion respecting the 
life or death of this person, yet we could with certainty decJare, that 
the deceased could not have been pregnant at the time of her death ; 
consequently the former report, which on the finding of the body, 
had again been most diliG^ently circulated, fell to notlung, and 
the shir of debancliery and piub;iljle murder cast upon the reputation 
of a liitherto irreproachable man was removed. (This certainly re- 
markable case affords fresh proof how in forensic medicine apparent 
tnHes may prove to be of the most essential importance — without 
the knowledge of the hid of the uterus putrefying so late, and so 
long after all the other organs, any medical jurist might well have 
been excused had he in answer to any similar judicial inquiry de- 
dared his incompetence to reply, and declined even the experiment 
of opening the abdomen of sndi a reddntum of a body.} 

Can XVL— BBKAivfl of tbx Body of a inEW-Bomr Child. — 

This case was most interesting in several respects. On the 7th of 
Juljj 18 — > we had to examine, at Charlottenburg, the body of a 
new-bom female child tak^n out of the Sprec^ and which must have 
been long in the water. The parietal bones lying on the table near 
the trunk were all that remained of the head. The spinal column, 
the left leg below the knee, all the ribs on the right side and both 
hands were skeletonized by aquatic animals (rats), whidi had also 
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entirely devoured the right lung. The length of the trunk was fifteen 
inches, its weight only 1 lb. 13 02. The coverings of the ibilomen weie 
black from dccompositioii, the ranains of the umbilical cord, but one 
inch and a-half long, was mumniified; a proof that an umbilical cord 
once shrivelled to parchment^ never becomes peifecdy wSt, even by 
lying long m water. All the abdominal organs were changed to an 
nndistlngniahaUe giey pnltaceoos mass^ except the brij^it^ed nteros, 
which was the only oxgaii whose texture was still peifedly recog- 
nisable. 
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CHAPTEK m. 
DETERMINATION OF THE CAUSE OF DEATH. 

§j^3. Gemxr&l. 

Cases very frequently oocmv in which the most careful examination 
of the bodj can discover no material alteration that has any le- 
feience to the cause of the individtial's death. Examples of this 
occur, for instance, where violence has been inflicted, giving rise to 
general disease proving fatal after an iUness of weeka or months, . 
loi^ after eveiy trace of violence has vanished from the snr&ce of 
the body. They slso occur to the medical jurist in those other oases, 
in which a report has arisen, that an individual has died a violent 
death, because he has been known to become iQ, and die under un- 
usual drcumatances, and in whom, neverthdess, the autopsy does not 
reveal any fiusts that can be taken as proof of an unnatural death. 
Oases of this kind can, as I have often seen, terribly peiplei the in- 
experienced. Nothing anonnal in the sur&ce of the body, nothing 
in Ihe cranisl cavity, nothing in the thorax, nothing in the abdomen I 
Of what did the deceased die P How shall the certificate be worded P 
"That the cause of N, N/s death cannot with certainty be deter- 
mined ? " Tills decision is in itself, no doubt, perfectly indisputable ; 
but it is plain, that it can by iio means satisfy the Judge who, him- 
seK inexperienced in these matters, iiaa sumiiioned the mechcal expert 
to enlighten him. Who shall explain how the death occurred, wheu 
the expert declares himself incompetent ? But the opinion given, 
displays a complete misunderstanding of the judicial object of every 
medico-legal antopty. The Judge (piiij]io prosecutor) who follows 
the traces of every suspected or actual cnuie, anxious only to dis- 
cover the truth concerning it, cares not to learn the sequence of tlie 
physiological and pathological phenomena and causes of the death, 
or to know, for instance, whether a nervous fever, or marasmus, or 
such like have produced it, which certainly is not often to be 
diaooveied from the inspection of the body alone, but he only 
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zeqnires to kiiow> whether the death have occuned naturally 
from disease (it matters not what \), or violentlj in an nmiatural 
(and pnniBhable) manner from the fsa^t of a third paitj. In the 
former oasef of eourse^ be leaves the matter alone, and lepones the 
lepOftB; in tJie latter he follows out the matter; therefore^ it is 
evident that a proper nnderstanding of the object desired in the case 
mentianedy wotdd have led the medical jnxist to give a diffeienilf 
worded opinion from the foregoing — vis., the following : '^That i3as 
deceased died naturally from diseascj and the antopsy revealed no 
reason for suspecting the death to have occuned from vioknce.'' In 
most cases the court will be perfectly satisfied with sndi a certificate, 
always supposing it to be fouxided on fact In other cases, however, 
tiie Judge, to whom all the previous circnmstances are knoim, re- 
qfoires further particulars respecting the ''internal disease/' assumed 
as the cause of death, and particularly desires to know, whether tliis 
" internal, mortal disease " may not stand in direct relation to the 
previous violence, &c.? When the medical jurists on their part 
have learned what lias occurred, and has been ascertnined bevond the 
kcu of their autopsy, it cannot be difficult for tlieiii to make out that 
connection with the "internal disease." We shall have to relate 
several cases of this nature subsequently. 

An exception to the rule, according to which we assume the 
desic^nation " internal disease" to be suJBBcient, is formed by those, 
hfijjpily r;trc, cases in w^hich a want of medical skill is alleged 
to have occasioned or hastened the death. In such cases, of 
course, it is requisite most accurately to determine the diagnosis, 
and the stage of devolopment of the fatal disease, by the results 
of dissection, as the necessary points cannot be otherwise ascer- 
tained. In these cases alone is it requisite to give a comprehensive 
description in the protocol of the autopsy of the pathological 
condition found, e. g., the nature and condition of tubercles and 
cavities, of degenerations of the liver and kidneys, of any tumour 
discovered, of the degree of inflammation, of the gangrene, &c; in 
all other medioo-legal cases this is superfluous for the above-men- 
tioned reasons. For the correct desdiption of any pnrelj patho> 
logical conditions, which have no relation to the question of death 
by violence, e. g., the minute description of an ovarian dropsy in a 
woman strangled, of aBrighf s disease in one shot through the head, 
&o., only protiacts to no purpose the detention of the judicial 
frmotionaries, makes the protocol ol the autopsy unnecessarily dif- 
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fme^ and is totally unelevant to the subject in Iiand^ aiiioe the 
disaeetion la, and ought to be, a l^d and not a dimcal one» This 
yysm ia oonatantly maintained by the adenttfic commiBaioii for medi- 
cal afGinn in aU ita leviaiona of tbe medioo-legal leporta oecmzing 
within the monarchy, and it qnite aa often finda &nlt with the 
phydeian for losing himself vithont anfficient canae in a maae of 
diagnostic pathologico-anatomical description, aa it defends him in 
the opposite case, where, perhaps^ he may have been blamed by the 
medical boards.^ 



The cases described in the foregoing paragraphs oonstitnte, neyer- 
iheless, on the whole, but the smallest part of those coming before 
the medical jurist, whilst the larger proportion is made np of those 
which have suffered a violent death. Death from videnoe may, how- 
ever, occur in six different ways, and this division of the subject 
seems most advisable for the attainment of the practical end in view, 

1. Meekameal death, — ^This occurs rapidly, generally instantane- 
ously, when the organic machine'' is completdy, or almost wholly, 
or oidy in its most important parts destroyed by mechanical violence;, 
as happens, for example, by the sudden fall of buildings, walls, beams, 
masts of ships, by the crashing by sails of windmiUs, the wheels of 
machines, and die like; further, by the roasting or broiling of the 
body, by its being run over hy carriages or railway trains, eiqslo- 
sions of ganpowder,t and by the squeezing of new-bom children 
into boxes, &c. ; to this category also belong most gunshot- wounds, 
such, for iiistnnce, as destroy the brain, heart, lungs, or spinal id arrow. 
This mechauical death stauds m opposition to ail other kinds of 

• The recent Prussian " Regulation," of 16th Nov.,' 1858 {vid. Part Thild, 
p. 93) has, very properly, taken notice of this in itn official directions. 

t By thu cxplosi >ii of a manufactory of lireworks in this city (Berlin), 
four persons were killed, liie proprietor, D — , had the whole left half of 
hit head blown off; the rest of Ids body wnimh^iiTCd, One worknuui had 
his aknUplwius oompletely sniMliod, tiie entira loalp nmainiiig perfeotly 
imn^tired, just as I had twice before seen it in the case of suicides where 
the shot had not passed through the head. D — *s wife had probably been 
killed by a blow from a beam; and a workman, who was ill in bed in 
a shed near the workshop, was blown to a distance of a hundred feet, bed and 
altogether. The body of this man was quite unrecognisable, the back of 
tho hoad torn of^ and mry limb amaahod in pieoea. The shed and the 
irorkahop (a small hooae in a gaxden) had entiioly yanlalied. 
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death, vliich maj in this lespect be daaaed under one liead as 
njpMMmeo/, Bat these dynandcal deaths may be judidondj, and 
agreeably to nature, still forther sabdiyided into tiie Mowing 
vanehes}*^ 

&• NeurqparahfHe deaUL — This is the direct opposite of the me- 
cihanical death, and evinces itself as soch by its effects on the body. 
In neoroparalytle death {Apoplena nervosa), not only is the mecha- 
nism of the body in no way altered, but there is also no perceptible 
change in its fluids or solids. The results of the dissection are 
purely negative ; and this kind of death is arrived at, as it were, per 
viam exclusioniSf witliou.! being able positively to demonstrate it. It 
is of frequent occurrence in cases of drowning and hanging. 

8. 1 tijlammatory 4^ath, — In this case the inflammation of any 
important organ, with its results, suppuration, exudation, or gan- 
grene, puta an end to life. Death occurs thus after niost injuries 
of the brain, lungs, liver, intestines, diaphragm, &c., after the 
exliibitiou of corrosive poisons, and not rarely after extensive 
bums. 

4. Hypemmic deaik. — Death from excessive congestion of the 
important central organs, eitlier (n) of tlie cranial cavity [Apoph^ria 
sanqMinea), in wliich the fatal compression of the brain may be 
brought about, eitlier by simple engorgement of the vessels, or by 
actual haemorrhage from them [Ihemorrhagia cerebri) ; or {6) by 
sangoineous congestion in the thorax, in the lungs, large blood- 
Tessds and heart ; death consequently from thoracic apoplexy, efiiu 
sion into the bronchi, or asphyxia. The first species, occurs after many 
injuries of the head, frequently after hanging (strangulation or suffo- 
cation), after poisoning with narcotic poisons, after ezoessire general 
violence; after exposure to excessiTC cold, and occasionally after 
drowning. Death from asphyxia is, on the contrary, the most usual 
form after drowning, and after occlusion of the air-passages with foreign 
bodies; occurs also often after hanging and suffocation; kills the most 
of those who are smothered by any means whatever ; also those who 
die from fire (and smoke), and finally, those that find their death in 
iriespirable gases. Both lands of hypersBmiA are often found in the 
same body, a cireamstance easily exj^cable on well-known anatomical 
grounds. 

5. JMomie deM, — ^Death from so important a diminution of the 
sanguineous contents of the body, that the whole CBConomy succumbs 
beneath it. To this cat^^ belong all deaths from luemorrhage, 
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external as weU as internal, whatever may liave been their souxce, 
also death from exhaustion and starvation. 

6. Dyi(Bmic death. — It is perfectly incontrovertible, that death 
from vitiation of t lie blood (blood-poisoning) does exist. The mi- 
croscope and test-tube make this pati ni to all, though troly the 
actual autopsy of the body on the dissec t in i^^-t alilr, only occasionally 
permits it to be suspected from some peculiar auormal quality of the 
blood, which, moreover, may easily prove deceptive. A lio?t of 
poisons kill only by poisoning the blood, particularly the clironic 
ingestion of arsenic, prussic acid, alcohol, probably most of the 
alkaloids, certainly phosphorus, according to my observations, subse- 
quently to be detailed (§ 34, Special Division), and possibly many more 
poisons than it can as yet be positively affirmed of. To this dass of 
death from dyssBDiia belong also those cases in which severe mjnriefly 
followed by illness and operative interference, destroy life by pjsemia. 

It need scarcely be said^ that this classification of the vanona 
species of deaths has no pretensions to be a stiietly logical one. 
Snch it is impossible to constmct, because very frequently the results 
of several kinds of death are found united in one individual object of 
examination^ e, g., mechanical laceration and haemorrhage following 
gunshot- wounds^ mechanical destruction and aofiEbcation in the case 
of those buried aUve^ the results of inflammation and dyatemia sub- 
sequent to injuiiesy &o. Bat the necessity for a detenniuate dassifi- 
cation of the results of the autopsy according to general cat^oiies, 
makes itself dafly more fdt by the medical jurist*^ and those now 
propounded have at least the merit of practical utalify« 
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PART SECOND. 



PERIOD OF THE EXAMINATION OF THE BODY. 

Siaiut'vy L'f^ulaHoiu. 

Regulations von the procedure in the Mkdtco-legal Ex- 
amination OF Human Bodies, of Date 15th Novembek, 1858. 
§ S. No wdico-lcf/al auloiny shall be proceeded with previous to the 
lapse of 24 hourff from the death, provided that (he time when that 
occurred u known. The body matf, however ^ he injected (U an earlier 
jaeriod. 

§ 4. Medical mefi are 7iot mually to decline, or omit to perform 
a» aiutiQptrf o» account of the existence of decomposition. J'br eoen^ 
at a verif adoanced sta^e ^putrescence, anortnalitiet, and k^wiies <f 
the hones may yet beMeertained,forei^6odiesdi«!0wred,j»rtffnancy, 
^c.f detected, and many kinds qf poisoning may yet he proved. 
Where, therefore, it mag he neeeitary to disinter a body for the pur^ 
pose <f deiermininff any such qneiHons, medical mm are to decide 
•Upon its propriety without any rtferenee to the period elapsed since 
the death. 

§ £5. SUTTABLB AND UNSUITABLE TiMB. 

In every autopsy, but specially m every autopsy undertaken for 
forensic purposes, it is greatly to be desired, that tiie fori iisic phy- 
sician should be enabled by tlie legal authorities to UTuit rtalrn the 
examination as soon after death as possible, before any of those 
various post-mortem phenomena already described can occur to 
obscure facts, or to render tlieir establishment impossible, as may 
only too readily be the case where putrescence has already set 
in. Tlie statutory regulations already quoted, have very properly 
fixed iwcnfy-firar hours after the death as the earliest period for the 
performance of the autopsy, because within this time the body is 
found to present trostworthy signs of death ( Vid. § 7> &c.), and 
thm is, therafoiey no longer any risk of finding on the dissecting* 
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table one not really deacL Most medioo-legal dissectioiiB ar^ never- 
thelessy made at a mncli later period^ as may be easily mdentood 
from the nature of the enrcamstanoes. Sometimes the eorpse is first 
disooreied at a late period^ at othersj the ofBdal procedure befm 
the law authorities has delayed the appointment of the peri€»d for the 
autopsy^ sometimes considerable time is required to transport the 
body to the locality where it is to be examined, at others^ the wit- 
nesses neoessarj to identify it cannot be brought forward so early, &c 
NerertheLess, it is certain, that from tweniy-fonr to thirty-six honra 
after the death is the fittest time for the examination of the body. But 
the medicd. jurist must also be prepared to examine the body even at 
an unfit time, because the laws direct him to do so, and because in 
the cases referred to by them, some practical result may be probably 
expected; lie will not, therefore, slum this often most unpleasant busi- 
ness, nor seek by false pretexts to nulacc the Judge to desist from 
requiring it, if the consciousness of the importance of his vocation 
fills his breast, and the scientific interest of the profession to which 
he belongs, burns within him. Medico-lej^al autopsies take place at 
unsuitable times when they are performed under the following cir- 
cumstances: 1. in advanced putrescency ; 2. after a preceding private 
autopsy ; 3. in the case of bodies or fragments of bodies disinterred. 
Under these circumstanres the autopsy may be termed late, and this 
topic we shall now consider. 

§ 26. Lltb Aiitopst.->-<i. In a Putbh} State of the Body. 

The regulations in § 4 of the New Code, comprise almost all the 
cases in which successful results are attainable in the cxaminatiou of 
perfectly putrefied bodies. It is true, that " anon nal tics {e. g., excess 
or defect) of the bones, injuries of them'^ (<?. g., fractures, gunshot- 
wounds, &c.), or foreign bodies," as balls, points of knives, &c., 
may be discovered ; " pregnancy'' may be detected, where it was pre- 
sent at the time of death, or where it was only suspected it m^ be 
proved not to have existed, of which the case (XV.) already given 
affords evidence, and many kinds of poisoning that is not only 
"arsenicaf but most probably also, every other kind of metallic 
poisoning* may be proved. But, also, the important question of 
live-birUi may possibly be settled even by the data afforded by the 

* Fii. Oase XXY., in wluoh we diaooTiarad menoxy in a body Hiat bad 
lain bwied for six iDfxatiis and a-balf . 
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putrid body of the child. For the considemtion of this, Vid, § 106, 
further on. Indicative facts may be furnislied^ and even at a late 
period the rmulition of the li(jin'«4 m;iv furnish ]>rr>uT]i[)iivo proof 
of the matiirily or immaturity, of a new-born child, as for example, 
is shown by the case (XXIX.), afterwanls to be given. Finally, 
parts which resist putrefaction, as the hair and teeth, must be sub- 
mitted to inspection, for the purpose of establishing the identity of 
tlie body in important criminal cases, and of the importance of this 
the case (XXXI.) given below, affords the most lemaikable proof. 

Case XYII. — DiSTEiiMiNATioN of the Nature op the Death m 

A PEBMCTLY PuTfiEFIED J3qDY, 

The following very peculiar case is exceedingly instructive, in 
regard to the necessity of never refraining from examining a body on 
account of its advanced state of decomposition. During the un- 
usual heat 111 August, of 25^ R. (88^ F.) in the year 185—, a well- 
clad man was found lying dead just outside the town. He had silk 
gloves on his hands, and in the right one held a pocket-handkercliief, 
upon which there were said to be stains of blood. Near the body . 
there lay a small, old, blunt, and wortldess siTisrlc-bladed knife, not 
likely to have belonged to such a well-clad man, and upon which 
also stains of blooil were said to have been found, and these circum- 
stances occasioned the necessity for a me(hco-legal examination of 
the body. The corpse was already blackish-green, the cuticle peeled 
off, and myriads of maggots covered the body ; the brain ran out, 
&C. But in spite of the general anremia from putrescence, it could 
still be distinctly made out that the deceased had died from apoplexy 
of the heart, since the right side of the heart and the pulmonary 
artery were ?f\]\ thstended with a putrefying pultaceous mass of half 
fluid, hall' coatridated blood. Moreover, the entire absence of any 
wound in tiie body, perfectly justified the opinion, that the knife 
had not been the cause of death, while the autopsy also did not dis- 
cover any other external cause as the active agent in producing the 
death ; and upon these explaxiatioDS the further prosecution of the 
case was dropped. 

§ 27. G0NTINUAT1021. — d. After the Completion ojf jjh Autopsy 

ELSEWHERE. 

Oases occasioiially occur in which the body, being brought to the 

.2 ftjO ".c 'if^ ' •'• 1 . » 
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medico-legal dissecting- table has not onl) had all its cavities, but even 
all its organs laid opcTi, partly from precipitation, aud partly because 
the wounded person had died in an Hospital, where it was not known 
at the time of death that the casr would come under the cognizance 
of the law, &c. In such cases it may happen, that the medical 
jurist can no longer determine the nature of the death, but this pos- 
sibility can never be accepted as a sufB.cieTit reason for at ouce 
declining the task. Eor there are injuries, which leave indelible 
traces of their fatal effects, so that even a second dissection may 
afford certain proof of the cause of the deaths and in other cases, 
where this certainty may be unattainable, yet a more or less probable 
opinion may be given to the Judge, to serve as a basis for the further 
conduct of the case, of which he would be entirelv destitute should 
the medical jurist have declined the task on the score of incompe- 
tence. That the latter must be specially rareful in forming his 
judgment in such cases, is self-evident ; general rules cannot, how- 
ever, be given, each case must stand upon its own footing. 

Case XVIJI,— Injiibt op voe Hbad in a Body alrbady 

DISSBCTEO). 

A builder, by the breaking of a rope, met with a severe injoij 
to his head from an iron bolt. He was sent to an Hospital, there 
treated, and after his death dissected, before the law could step in. 
We found the cranial cavity empty, and the brain cut up and stuffed 
into the abdomen. But at the basis cranii several parts of thesphe^ 
Boid, ethnoid, and of the orbital portion of the frontal bone were 
found broken off, and, accordingly, presuppoemg that these fractures 
had been caused by the injury in question, we could upon this basis 
build a most probable opinion. Had the case gone further, which it 
did not, and bad a report of the autopsy been required, along with 
which the history of the case from the Hospital records would have 
been laid before us, in spite of the previous dissection, the case, as no 
one can doubt, might We been decided with the utmost certainty. 

Case XIX. — Bupturb op the Liykk and ruAciuaE op tile Eibs 

IN A JiODy ALiLbADY DISSECTED. 

A workman had been driren over and killed. His body had been 
dissected by a private physician, and it was brought before us in the 
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following coBditian : — The bead lemained nnopeiied ; tbe thoiax and 
abdomen had been stitched np in the usual manner after the section. 
Near the body lay a Hver, which was divided into two parts by a 
longitttdinal tear down the middle. The stomach and intestines had 
been Ugatored and lemoved (for what purpose, it was impossible to 
say), aud lay now free in the abdominal cavity. In ihe fhoiax the 
hmgs and heart were both drained of blood, and much cnt up. The 
brain was normal. Any effiision of blood into tibe abdominal cavity 
could no longer be recognised. Besides the ruptore of the Hver, 
which, as is so often {Fid, § 83, Gen. Div.) the case, was betrayed by 
no external mttA of violence, there' also existed a fractoie of four 
ribs. We gave it as onr opinion, that if the Hver shown to us was 
that of the deceased (which the Judge could easily ascertain by in- 
terrogating the witnesses, and did so ascertain), and if the rupture 
took place during life, — botli of which seemed from the circumstances 
highly probable, — then no doubt could be entertained as to the 
necessarily i'atai cliaracLer of the iujuiy. 

Case XX. — Gunshot- Wouiic of the Axillajiy Abxeex m a 

JBODY ALKEADX DISSECTED. 

On the 10th of rcbruary, 1851, the boy K,, aged three, was play- 
ing with a short musket, which, as was afterwards ascertained, had 
been loaded since the year 1848. The gun went off, the shot taking 
effect in the right axilla. The boy was immediately taken to the 
Hospital, and died there on the 19th of the month. On the 22nd 
the body, which had been already opened at the Hospital, was brought 
before us for official examination. Three and a-half inches of the 
right axillary artery were wanting. The clinical assistant being 
present, displayed this portion of the artery, which had been cut out 
by himself after the boy's death; in the middle of it there was a ligature 
of red thread, and about a quarter of an inch from it, an opening the 
size of a pinhead in the artery. In the axillary region there were, 
close to one aTiothr i', tlirec circular openings, two to four lines in di- 
ameter, with sharp, smooth, and dry edges, which penetrated the 
dermoid tissues. One inch beneath those there was a wound an 
inch long, with sharp edges (wound of operation), which penetrated 
into the muscles. The lungs and the heart were much cut up, but 
exhibited an unwonted paleness. On the fourth rib of the nght side 
the bone felt rough externally, and internally, the vessels were dis* 
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tbctly bqectocL The ttpkea, and bdnejs woe cut np^ aad 
«]flO exceeding pak. The vema cava was almoBt empty. The 
craiual cavity idone had not been opened* The meningeal vessels 
weie pale and ahnoat empl^ of blood. The amnaes wm completely 
empty ci bloody the bndn itaelf only veiy pale. Under these peculiar 
Girciimatanoea^ we could lunre no hesitation in statbg : — 1, that the 
deoeaaed died from internal hsemoTrhngc ; that this arose firom 
the injury to the right axillaiy artery ; and 3, whereby it came under 
the cognisance of the then penal code : that this injury had been 
the neoassaxy cause of death. In tins case, consequently^ the pre- 
vious private autopsy had no infloenoe whatever over tiie opinion 
formed by the medical jurists. 

Case XXL— Ikjujelx op the Eeah in a Body already dissected. 

A five-years old boy was stmck on the head by a wasWng-basin ; 
he was carried to an Hospiiai for treatment, and there died, and was 
dissected. Ou the right side of the forehead there was a horizontal 
wound about an inch and a-half loner, already half healed, its edges 
kept together by stitches. At tliis point, a triangular portion of the 
frontal bone had been sawn out. The brain was cut to pieces, but 
it had evidently been covered with punilent matter. The inferior 
portion of the slcoll was uninjured. All the thoracic nnfl abdominal 
ortrnns were roirqilctely cut up. We could, therefore, stare sum- 
manly as our opinion : 1 , that the boy had died from suppuration 
of the brain, and Z, that it might be assumed as in the highest 
degree probable^ that this had been the result of the ii^jury re- 
ceived.* 

§28. CoHmnrATioN.^^. On Disxntbbbbd Bodies and Feao* 

Kians OF Bonus. 

Siaiwhry Begulatum* 

Penal Ck)DB, § 46. — Offeneet punitkabU wUh death, fall under 
the statute of Imitation after thiett ye(sns uffleneea pum$habk with 
deprivation of Uheri^ for more thtm ten years, come under the same 
etaUtte after twenty yeare; effeneee jmrnekable with dt^mmtum ^ 

* VuL alio Gases aa.hi. sad XXXI., as exampleB of the exsmlnatioB 
of bodies slnadj' dineetod and buried. 
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liberty for a barter period, are equalfy eseluded from pmMmmii 
efUr the Iqpte of tbn yean^ 

Ojfewiee puniskable wiik imprisonmeni for a longer period ihm 
tkree rnontke fall under preaertption i» nrs yean; Mer ermee in 

TEEEE yeare^ 

The time neeeuary to eou^plefe ihe preeeripiUm ie reckoned from 
ike day o» wMieA ike crime or cffenee me eommUted* 

The cases in which the exhumation of a bodj may be hoped to 
be practicaUy in farthering the ends of jnstioej have alieadj 
becoi detailed in § 26. The role in such caaesj accoiding to my ez- 
peiienee, is &r the kw authorities, induced b j the dzcamstanoes of 
the case, of themselves to give orders for this proceeding. Of ooune 
this order is never given after the kpse of the time neoessaij to 
allow the supposed crime to &11 under pie8cription» that iq, according 
to the regolatioiis of the penal code quoted above after twenty, or at 
the mosi> after thirty yean. But almost all those objects already 
euomeiated as subjects for socb an inves6igatio!ii» such as peculiarities 
of the boues, end therefore pregnancy^ and the detemiination of the 
probable degree of matoiily of a li»tusj peculiarities of the hair^ 
foreign bodiee;, and many kinds of poisoning, can possibly after 
twenty, and even after thirty years, be so ascertained by examination 
of the disinterred remains, as that some opinion regarding them may 
be formed; such at least may be expected to be the case. If, tliere- 
fore, a medical jurist should be consulted as to the expediLiicy of 
any exhumation, he musL reply uiTuinaiivclj, if the case involve any 
of those contingencies we have just enumerated. 1 ri such cases, the 
presence and personal assistance of the medical jurist at the dismter- 
ment will be of the greatest utility, because after the lapse of some 
time the coffin is generally decayed, and the position of the body in 
it TTiay by carriage be so altered as to interfere unfavourably with 
the subser|uent critical examination. Further, in cases of suspected 
poisoning by arsemc, earth from the neighbourhood of the coffin, or 
fluids escaped from the body and found in the coffin, &c., must be 
collected, and this of course can only be properly (loue by the medi- 
cal jurist himself, or under his personal superintendence. On the 
other liand, it must be remembered, that an exhumation absorbs a 
great deal of time, and of money too, either from the party concerned 
or the exchequer, and therefore it is to be advised against in every 
case where it is unlikely to be productive of any useful result (Case 
GLXIV.). This is particularly the case where doubts respecting any 
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jhtal intenul aihneiit aie propoaed to be settled by the ek&amatioti 
of a bodj sdieady buried for weeks or montbs, or where any doubt 
is proposed to be solved by reference to some peculiarity in the soft 
parts of such a body. As to the bones, — again to return to thero^ — it 
is weU-known for how long a period after death they remain recog- 
' msable. The bones of King Dagobert were well preserved when 
dug up ill tlie Church of St. Denis, where they had been buried for 
twelve liundred years (Orfila). llallcr su})})ost'd he had procured 
gelatine from tlie boacs of a itiuriiiiiy two thousand years old, and 
Orfila confirmed this iu so far as lliat he procured 27 })er cent, of 
gelatine by boiling bones six hundred years old. I myself possess 
the ulua of an adult, which I saw dug up at Pompeii in August, 
181'4, and wliich must, therefore, liavc been buried in its ashes 
somewhat less than eigliteen hundred years ; and it is so com})letely 
preserved that an anatomical demonstration might be given on it. 
All siicli curiosities are in so far of practical value, that they teach 
us thai hones exhumed wUhni the longest prescriptive period {thirty 
years) are yet capable of affording couclmive ijiformation. This is 
particularly the case with the skull hones, sdl the long bones, and 
the almost indestructible teeth, w Inle the more spongy bones, as the 
vertehrfe, are decomposed earlier. My own experience is not sufficient 
to enable me to say more respecting the gradual alterations which the 
bones undergo during the first thirty years after death — ^the only 
period of practical importance — and I most^ therefore^ refer to the 
various authors upon this subject, whose observations, nevertheless 
(resting on personal observation ? ?) contain the greatest oontiadic- 
tions^ and mnsr be received with caution.* 

In proof of what I have said, I append the following cases of the 
exhumation of bodies, or parts of bodies. 

GajU XXn. — EZEUIIATIOK OF TUB BoDT AJTBE CTKEB WXSK8 TO 
ASCSETAIN THX XXI8TKNCB OF IfBHBBANOUS CboTJP. 

A three-years old boy was lost by bis parents in the open eountry, 
and three days afterwards found dead, and buried. Three weeks 
later, on the 21st of July (wbyP is to me unknown), the body was 
exhumed for the purpose of ascertaining if he had died of croup ( 1 ). 

• Fikf. Kanzler's exquisite treatise uu Medico-lepal Skeleto-necropsie, in 
Casper's Vierteljechft, Bd. v. s. 2Ut3 ; and particularly in iid. vi. s. 121 and 
i.902,8iidBd.viu.fl.4i. 
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The entiie oivmtenance^ scalp, dermoid coverings of the neck, and 
its muscles were destroyed by thousands of maggots. The whole 
body was covered with mould (fungi). No external injniies were 
discoverable. The biaia had disappeaxed, and the dura mater lay 
like aa empty bag in the cranial cavity. The soft parts of the faaoe? 
were quite deetioyed, aiul the cavity filled with putrid fluids and 
thousands of ma^^ta. Larynx and trachea were already devoured^ 
and their muooas membrane dissolved in a Uoody ichor. There was 
no trace of membranous exudation. The lungs were quite putrid, 
the heart flabby and shrivelled, the stomach, spleen, kidneys, and 
liver already iu a more or less advanced stage of pnbefaction. The 
decision naturally arrived at was, that wbetber the child had died 
of emip or no, could neither be decided with certainty nor pror 
bability. 

♦ 

Case XXII I. — Exhumation afteh twitnty-three Days, for the 

PUBPOSB OF DETEEMININO DfiATii BY AbSENICAL FoISONINO. 

The wife of a physician had raised an action of divorce against 
her husband, who was ordered to repay her dowry of 12^000 dollars . 
(£1,800). On tbe evening of the 8th of May, while the case was 
yet under appeal, the family ate a herring salad. The wife who ate 
alone in a back chamber, had her portion sent her by her husband. 
All the family remained unaffected ; the wife, however, was seized 
with vomiting during the night, which lasted four days, and cut her 
oii' on ilm 12th of May. Her husband allowed her to be opened by 
a surgeon, a fiieud of his own, who was struck by tlie quantity of 
eau de Cologne the husband poured into licr abdomen at the time 
of the autopsy. The body was buried, but after the suspicion of 
poisoning had arisen it was disinterred, and brought to us for medico- 
legal examination, on the 4th of June, three-and -twenty days after 
the death. The body presented (after three weeks) on most parts 
the usual post-morteni discoloration ; on the trunk and superior ex- 
tremities alone numerous green and exooriated patches were visible. 
Tlir posterior wall of the stomach was unilbruily stained of a dusky- 
red, manifestly from hypostasis ; interiorly the mucous membrane was 
elevated by Tmraerous buUre, caused by decomposition, but neither 
granular nor crystalline particles, nor inflammation, nor effusions of 
blood, nor grangrene, nor perforation, were discoverable. In the 
rest of the body nothing anormal could be detected. The (B8ophagufi|y 

d 
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the stomach, the duodenum, and also the blood and uiiue from the 
corpse were subjected to careful chemical cxummation, directed of 
course to the drlcctioTi of metallic poisons, particularly of arsenic, in- 
asmuch, as ihere was no reason for suspecting the existence of any 
orgamc poison. None of tlu st viscera, however, nor the blood, nor 
the urine, gave am truces of any metallic poison, particularly of 
arsenious acid, and as the results of autopsy were also perfectly 
negative, we were constrained to declare, that the suspicion of 
pOMcming had not been confirmed by any material pnjof. The 
dxcumBtances under which the death occurred were, nevertheless^ 
▼ay stiiking, 

Ga8B XXIY. — EXHUVAXION AFTER TWENTT DaTB. VsAffHSBM OV 

Buss, xia Fleubikes. 

This case oonld be perfectly explained three weeks after death. It 
was that of a woman, aged 80 years, who was driyen over, and died 
in the Hospital after six days. The body was stiU (in Pebruary) 
tolerably fresh, only the abdomen was abeady dark-gieen^ the cuticle 
abraded^ and the colour of the eyes no longer recognisable. In the 
ftfaaenoe of any other important cramsl injnnes, the sealp wonnds, 
which oonld be seen to have been artificially enlarged, eonld not be 
legarded as the cause of deaili, any more than a transr^se fracture 
of the oheek-bone could be. But we found five ribe on tiie left side 
(the tiiiid to the derenth mclusiye) transversely and doubly fine* 
tnred^ with tolerably smooth edges, and we found ''the distinct 
traces of an ecohymosis of the s^ parts covering these ribs,'' and 
also that the pleura of the left side was '' distinctly muibh leddor'' 
than tiifit of the right side. In tihe left pleural cavity there were 
eigbt ounces of bloody fluids and none in the right one, this circum- 
stance being opposed to the idea of tiie efi^on being merely a 
cadaivezic phenomenon. Bofli lungs were connected to the ribs by 
and pomlent adhesHms, whidL could be easily tom^ and were^ 
tiierefore^ of recent formation— on the superior lobe of the rig^t 
lung there was a small blood coagulum the size of a two-shilling 
piece. It was, therefore, easy to decide that the woman had had 
her ribs fracluied the accident, and tlua had given rise to fatal 
pieiiiitis. 
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Gabb XXY .— ExsuHATnnr Am Vm Monras amo a-halp, iok 
THB PUBfoaa Of Dsmimmfa ibx bzissbngb op soiboninq bt 
Absenic. 

On the Z4dkxi Jmmj, 18— v widow P, died at a conntry- 
lunue hftlongiBg to wLeie she was on a visit. Tb» latter had 
^ven the deceased — akeady 55 years old-— « promise of mainage» on 
the strangth of which he had reedved possessioii of her somewhat eon- 
sideKtble property, but he had speedily drawn hao^ and the repeated 
leqiuste of j*.^ either to consummate the maniage or return her 
goods, were of no avail. At this time P. died, as we shall see^ 
under very snspidons carcnmstenees. Soon after her death B. sold 
the property, and removed to a distant province. Beasons for 
gospecting him and his hoosekeeper, U., who was pregnant by liim, 
of being accessory io the death of P. gradnaUy aceomidated, and it 
was thought necessary to exhnme her ho^, whidi ezhnmation we 
were required to attend. We assisted at iJie whole of the tedious 
and difficult proceeding, which was undertaken on the 10th of July, 
consequently just five months and a-half after the death of F. We 
have extracted the following more important passages from tlie 
protocol, and subsequent re])ort of tlic auiopsy: — ^e body was 
completely clothed ; on allciiipring U) unclothe it, tins was found 
impossible with respect to the upper t xireiiuiies, the haiuis covered 
with gloves, and the legs and feet clad in shoes and stockings. The 
clothing was covered with mould and innumerable maggots. The 
body emitted (as usual) not so much a smell of putrefaction as one 
of old cheese. The head, whose features were still so distinct as to 
be recognised by old acquaintances, was covered by a hood, which 
also could not be removed. The countenance of the woman, snid 
to be fifty-five years old, was of a dark-grey colour, dry and leathery, 
mummilied. The eyeballs were wantint^, and also the nasal carti- 
lages; the tongue hy behind her imptifcd teeth. The ears were 
well preserved, and in both were golden earrings. The plumpness 
of the body and ronndness of the limbs were romplpfely preserved. 
Ail the anterior part of the body was of a red brownish-yellow, and 
had the exact appearance of Imrni portion? of skin after death. The 
skin cut leathery. The posti lior surface of the body was of a some- 
what brighter-redy but even here the skin was leathery. The natural 
cavities were ftee of f(»eign bodies. The neck was in the same 
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condition as the lace, and no m;^rk of injury or of strniiLTuiatioTi was 
perceptible. In the abdomen the intestines preservct! tli. ir natural 
situation. The external fat, wliich was plentiful, was harci, but well 
preserved. The peritoneum everywhere displayed its usual pale 
colour. The omenta were loaded with fat. The liver was very small 
and of a steel-giey colour, the gall-bladder quite full. The stomach 
was of the usiuil aaze, quite empty and collapeed^ felt sofk and greasy^ 
and had a gieeniah-brown appearance. Alber being properlj liga- 
tured it was lemoved and opened ; its mucous membrane waa of a 
darkish-grey, andkcompletely free from ulcerations or other anor- 
malities. The stomach and a piece of the liyer were Bet aside for 
chemical examination. Tlie intestines were of a pole-greyish colour^ 
and perfectly empty. The kidneys and spleen were softened by de- 
composition, the uzinary bladder was empty, the nieros, firm and 
bnght»red, was quite empty, as were also all the large ▼enous tmnks* 
The Inngslay free in the thorai, were of the nsnal oolonr, and empty 
of blood. The heart was flabby, collapsed, and perfectly empty* 
Trachea and larynx were empty, their mncons membrane of a 
brownish-red colonr. The ccsophagos was empty, and displayed 
nothing sndtanaL It was also removed for chemical examinalion* 
After the removal of ihe sknll-bones, the brain was found so mnch 
decomposed as to be ahnost all nm out. 

The cheni& analysis, which was prosecnted with the utmost care, 
proved indubitably the entire absence of every arsenical compound 
in all the parts of the body examined, and also the absence of eveiy 
other injuiioQS metal, with the exception of a very small portion of a 
meremial compound. 

In onr report of the inspection we have said, "Nothing certain is 
to be ascertained from the official documents respecting the circum- 
stances preceding the death. The entire history of the disease is 
wanting, an omission which is not compensated for by the minutes 
of the examination of tlie physician in attendance — the village 
surgeon (!) S. . The circumstances brought to light are certainly 
fitted to give rise to the suspicion of poisoning. At the commence- 
ment of her illness, acquaintances of ¥. who came to B. to visit her, 
were attempted to be put off by tlie housekeeper with the informa- 
tion, tliat neither F. nor B. were at home, and not succ^ding with 
this, she declared the doctor had forbid any one to see the sick 
person, which he denied. Admitted at last, her friends found her 
lying in a dark room, which. the houi^ekeeper was with difficulty 
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piefukd on somewiiat to enligliteii. V. vas di^giutod vith winej 
and shuddered wlien her friends tried to persuade her to take some 
of thai staodhig hj her. Formerly always known as * fresh and 
healthy/ she now complained of paina in the neck, violent heats, 
soreness of the month, friglitftil pain in the stomach, and constant 
Yomitung. B. had ordered her ezcrementa to he so disposed of; that 
no animal should get at them to eat them! The cook deponed, that 
towazds the end of the illness, the honsd^eeper had with her- own 
hands made ready afl t^e food iat the sick person, and ponied the 
physic into the soup after she had positively lefoBed to take any 
more. The cook also depones to have heard such expressions as — 
' As soon as the devil shall have carried off the old one/ Whilst 
both the accused complain of the deceased's intemperance in eatiiig, 
and purticularly in driiikiiig, and a:?cribe to this her fatal illness, all 
her former acquaiutances declare, liiut 1\ was always exceedingly 
temperate. The unusual haste with which B. conducted the funeral 
was also remarkable, and still more remarkable that he, when appre- 
hended at the commencement of the preliminary proceeding, should 
have hanged inuiself in prison ! " After explaiuiiig at some length, 
that all these circumstances afford of themselves no ground for a 
medico-legal opinion, the report goes on to say: — "At the com- 
inenccment of the Christmas holidays there was a dinner at B/s, at 
which, according to both the accused, the deceased P. ate most 
voraciously, and also drank largely both of wliite and TTuns-arian 
wines. Soon after the conclusion of the meal she commenci cl to 
vomit, continued to complain for a few days, but was soon restored 
to health. In tlie middle of January, however, she sickened again. 
She complained of riirors, pains in the neck, aud constipation, she 
coua:hed and was feverish ; two days after tins, the use of diaphoretics 
and purgatives had quite restored her, so that the surgeon in atten- 
dance says, he ordered her nothing more, — a statement at variance 
with the dates of his prescriptions. On the day of F.'s death, he 
says he saw her again. 'I found,' he says, '^the state of her 
health still in a gastric condition, or rather, I found it once more 
gastric/ This is all this ' physician ' (! ) has to say of this dying 
person — for F. shortly after died. In striking contrast with this is 
the deposition of the cook — 'On the morning of her death, she 
complained of frightful pain in her belly, a constant bomingf which 
made her drink cold water. She died suddenly in full consdonsuesa. 
Her last evacoations were greenish and wat^/ Tim witneaa also 
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depones to having iee& * ulcers and sore places ' in the month of F. 
daring her iUness. Any apinion as to the disease ol which f . died, 
founded on these few and Buperficial data, must of necessity amount 
only to a probability or suspicion. There ia no doubt, bat that 
ajmptomaaie apecafied which do occoi after poisoDing with ootroatve 
poiaoiiay aodi aa aiaemo and mibliiDatc^ pariacniariy the fivqanit 
Tomitmg, the Ming of weight in the atoiiach» ihe 'fifiaifbl pain/ 
the 'continual boming in the bdly, and the iMirea aUoded to^ as 
having been wen in the month; ' on the contrary, the dreamatuice 
that the vomiting was observed m the first illnessy and the pain in the 
bdly in the sec(md| farther, and qnite particularly, the &ct» that the 
deatii was sadden and attended by perfect conadonsiiess up to the 
last moment, all miHtate against the supposition of poisoning; and 
this all the more, that all the symptoms stated as oocarring in this 
cas^ are also peculiar to other diseases. It follows from this, that 
the phenomena observed daring the illness of P., do not by any 
means permit the assnmption of the administration of poison being 
made ont with that certainly which the law requires.* And just aa 
little is this to be made ont from the results of the autopey. It is 
of course a source of regret, that this has only been performed after 
the lapse of half a year from the time of death, when the putrefactive 
process lias already had time to destroy, niure or less, all the organs 
of tlie body. Still, even after a inii(h longer time, in cases of true 
arscnicul poisoning, exhumations, and dissections, have been attended 
with probative results," &c. (Here follows details respecting the 
mummification of such bodies). "Now it is true, that a certain 
amount of mummification was observed in the body of T., as we 
have already described; but it would be rash indeed to conclude from 
this appearance, that arsenical poisonitiL' had indeed taken place. 
For mmmniti( ilion has been often enough observed in bodies, where 
arsenical poisoning could not for one instant be supposed to ( xist, 
where the soil or the vault in which the body was buried or pkced, 
possessed certain peculiar, not yet sufficiently known conditions, 
which favour the occurrence of this process. Whether tliis is the 
case with the soil of the churchyard at B. is, of course, not known to 
us, and it is doubtful, whether C(d. par. other bodies buried there 
would not exhibit similar phenomena on being exhumed ? No other 

• The oU pead oode (A.i:..B.,m ILTit 20, s. 858), whioh veqniied 
oertainty of proof as to the idniiiisMion of the pc&Mm, bat only piobabilily 
as to Ihs &tal iMoe. 
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eymptoms indicaiiTe of poisomng by arsenic^ or any other corrosive 
poisofB were obewed. Aocoidiiigly the results of the dissection 
give no cotaiii reasons for enteitauiing the sfappositkm of ars^ucal 
or any other corrosive poisoning. And just as little proof of Hob is 
afforded by the results of the chemical analysis. Our lepoft of July 
SOth^ under the head e,, affords oon?incmg proof of the non«ezist* 
ence of any acsenieal compound^ whleh can be at onoe recognised in 
the most minnte qnantitiesy bnt it points to the existence in the body 
of a ymj small quantity of a meteoiial componnd. So minute a 
quantity cannot, howeTer, be lodged upon as 'poison/ espedally 
as deadly poison, considering that mercurials are daily given aa 
mediGmes in much larger quantities than ive here discoyered. This 
discovery is, however, so far remarkable, that the surgeon^ S., denied 
having ever given the deceased any mercurial, and none sqx3i were 
found in his prescriptions. But consider how often patients take 
physic unknown to their doctors^ and had F. only taken a few ordi- 
aoaiy laxative piBs containing mercury^ a most natnial explanation 
would be affiorded of the results of the chemical analysis of the body. 
We may, therefore, leave undetermined the question, whether the 
woman had formerly been syphilitic, which the official documents 
give some reason to suppose^ and whether she mi a;! it not have been 
treated for this witli iiiercLiry, seeing that it lias been sufticiently 
proved, that the siiiali quantity of mercury fuund could not be re- 
garded as deadly poison." Accordiiigly, we gave it as our opinion, 
that from a medico-legal point of view it could not be ascertained 
that poison had been admin i^itred to F., and, therefore, the further 
question — whether it could with probability be ascertained that her 
death had been the result of poison P — fell to the ground.''* 

GaSB XXVI. — EXHUXATION .OTBB IflNB MoKTHS. — ^ERA^mnBB OP 

THB Graioal BoKfes. — Fobiuhok ov ADXf ooibb. — Minaan« 

CATION. 

A boy, aged four years, was said to have been killed by the leaf 
of a door falling upon him, and was buhed. At the disinterment, 

* I have quoted this ease, as all others, exactly as it oooorred at the time 
(and that a long time ago) ; but I must remark that, since then, T have beett 
taught by a numerous series oi observations on poisonings, cadaveric pro- 
oesaea, and the volatalisatioiL of aneaukfos aoid, and should sneh a ease now 
come before me, I would no longer ataad by the above, whioh aie yet the 
commim opinions, bat am prepared to go a great way in advance, as I shall 
mure diatfaietilj eiplai& in tiie ebafter «n poiMoiings \% 2S, Speoial Div.). 
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the features of the corpse were found to be perfectly unrecognisable, 
the whole body of dirtv, blackii?h-browu colour, covered with mould, 
emitting a fusty odour, aucl tolerably stiff and immoveable, in many 
parts, particularly over the whole superior extremities, and on the 
face the surface was distinctly mummified, that is, it cut like wood, 
and was of a deep, dirty-brown colour. The internal surface of the 
scalp was already pirUally converted int^ adipocire ; the lambdoidal 
suture on the right side was separated to the extent of two lines, 
the occipital bone fractured to the extent of two inches, the entire 
brain collapsed, lying loose within its membranes, and changed to a 
grey pultaceous mass ; the ha^ns crann was completely split across by 
a fracture whicli extended from the right petrous portion of the tem- 
poral bone to the left one, rit^lit through the ^^11 a fvrcira. The lungs 
lay shrunk up m the posterior part of the yjleurai cavities; they were 
greyish-black, and perfectly anaemic, as was also the whitish-grey 
heart, the texture of which was still perfectly recognisable. The 
trachea and cesnp]i;\gus were converted into adipocire. Some dried- 
up remants of food lay in the still distinguishable stomach. The 
omenta and mesenteries were converted into adipocire ; the liver and 
the spleen were whitish-grey, empty of blood, and floated in water; 
the kidneys were transformed into an adipocire-like substance as 
were also the intestines^ which were all lamped together; the uiiDazy 
bladder and the cava were quite empty. 

The cranial injuries, which, from their nature and extent, could not 
htxoe been produced after death ( T' /. § 6, Spec. Div.), led to the 
conclusion that the head of the child had been struck with great 
violence^ and that the very considerable injuries to the sknll which 
had thence resulted had caused its death, 

C&SB XXyn* — EzHTnCATlON OP THB EbkAINS 09 A GhILD 
ATTBX Two TbaBS^ IN OBDIE TO DETEBJUINB THB FACT OF 

PoisoMiKa BT Absbnio. 

In this case^ I was coiisalted bythe public prosecutor of a loreiga 
states whether I would consider that the exhumation of three childreuj 
supposed to have been poisoned by their mother twelve, eighty and 
two years previously, could be of any practical utility, for if I 
thought so the exhuination would be carried out. I proposed to 
proceed with the disinterment of the body of the child that died last 
(two years previously)^ and to wait the result of its examination before 
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procoediiig to disiuter the other two. Three moiilhs afterwards, the 
remains of tliis body were sent to us, along with earth from the 
grave, &c. The body, according to the protocol s^eist with it, had 
been t;iken out of the coffin, which was still extant in the grave, by 
the hands of the official physician in that district, and placed by him 
in ajar. The shavinfr^ had also been removed from the coffin and 
packed in a box, in winch a portion of the wood of the coffin and 
some of the earth next it had also been placed. Tlie district physi- 
cian explained in his protocol that " the body was that of a ehild 
only a few weeks old. It was so far recognisable that the cranial 
vault still preserved its form; it wbs, however, so thin and brittle 
that it fell to pieces on being touched. The boiieB at the base of 
the skull, the vertebrsBj and the lest of the bones, seemed to preserve 
tolerably accnzately their proper position, but aU the ligaments and 
other soft parts were already completely decayed away. The feet and 
hands could be no longer recognked^ nor any article of clotliing dis- 
tinguished.'' In conjunction with our sworn expert, apothecary 
6chacht» I next proceeded to open the jar, and in it we found a mass 
of brown shavings, the remains of a few bones and of a akuU, and 
a human-like brownish-black mass, which we took to be the remains 
of the putrefied soft parts and softer bones. These matters W€TO 
submitted, singly, to the most careful analysis, with, the view of dis* 
oovecing the posnble presence of lead, copper, mercury, bismuth^ 
antimony, or arsenic, and the result obtained was that the remains 
of the body and the shavings in the pot contained not the smallest 
trace of arsenic, but that in both thexe was a mere trace of oxide of 
copper, ''This fact,'' we stated in our report, cannot be regarded 
as proof of the child having been poisoned with any preparation of 
copper (as verdigris^ &c.)* I'or, besides the fact that a portion of 
the shavings surrounding the remains must have been induded in 
making the analysis ; that fbrther, it was probably buried cUd in 
woollen or linen doths,' and that it has been proved by the investi- 
gations of Sarzeau, John, Metssnerj &c.,ihat copper exists normally 
in vegetable matters ; the recent researches of WadcemN)eder (Aichiv« 
der Pharmacie, October, 185S) have proved beyond a doubt that 
traces of ^copper are often to be found in human blood/' Under these 
circumstances, we did not proceed to examine the contents of the 
box till further inquiries should be made; this examination was 
never required, and tiie other two bodies were never exhumed. 
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Case XXVIII. — Thb Disintbement of a pew Bonbs. 

In Maxcb, 18— ^ serenl bunaa bones were given to me by tbe 

public prosecutor witb a request to state^ after inspecting them^how 
long they had been buried, and whether traces of the perpetration of 

any crime could be found on them ? In my short report I replied, 
that 1 had examined the bones lu (question : " they consisted of the 
skull and bones of the upper and lower extremities of a human 
being. The individual to whom they belonged must have been be- 
tween twenty and thirty years of age when he died. No traces of 
the perpetration of any crime were to be found on the bones, which 
were all, particularly the skull, quite uninjured. The yellow colour 
and weather-beaten condition of the bones led to the conclusion that 
they have been for many years lymg ui the earth, though it is not 
possible to state exactly how many. Yet I think I do not err in 
statin er that they must have been buried for a period lonsrer than 
sufli( ir nt to permit even the most serious crime to fall under pre- 
scription/' Thii^ opinion satisfied the public prosecutor, and the case 
was allowed to drop. 

Cm XXIX.'— Exhumation ov a Kmr-BosN Child.— fV>]t]CAT[0N 

07 Abifogibs. 

The bones of a child were dug ap in a garden at Charlottenbnig^ 
and brought to me for examination, and the answer to the following 
questions, "wbother the bones and other matters found belonged to 
the body of a new-born child that had been bom alive, or bow old 
the child might have been, and aboat how long a time had elfl^psed 
atnoe the death of the child? " The matters in question consisted 
of a ooane Imen rag, much corroded by the lime found aboofe in 
a qnantiiy of yeUowish-white, greasy adtpoeire, which melted at the 
flame of a candle, and in which several bones^ partionlariythe thi^^ 
bones, the fifontal bone, the ileum, and lower jaw were more or less 
^veloped^ and of several other bones, which had to be carefully 
picked out of a mass of sand, lime, rags, and adipocire. These 
bones were — 1, A parietal bone, split into three, its greatest mea^ 
surements being three inches and a-half long, by two inches and 
three-quarters broad; 2. The greater part of an occipital bone, 
with a well-marked external tuberosity, measuring from base to ver- 
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tex two inches and three-eighths, and two inches aiid a-half in breadth ; 
8. a halfiiHion-sluipcd ti ;i!:rment of a parietal bone, two inches long by 
two inches and a-half bruad, to which a few light-coloured hairs ad- 
hered; 4. a frontal bone with a well-developed frontal eminence, from 
the orbital process to the upper edge it was two inches high, the breadth 
was the same ; 5. two bones of the lower jaw, each half was two inches 
long, their breadth in the middle three-eight k< of an inch; 6, a shape- 
less thiTi, Hat little piece oi bone, probably belonging to tlit ethmoid ; 7. 
two upper jawbones, thirteen lines broad and eleven lines high ; 8. a 
tattered shred, the thickness of post paper, about two iiiclies 
and a-half long by one to one mch and a-half broad, mamfestly 
belonging to tlie aponeurosis of the scalp, and distinctly covered 
with fair hair about three-quart t r-- of an inch long ; 9. five 
fragments of vertebne, three of wiiich ]iosses«ed distinct spinous 
processes; the bodies of these could be. cut with a sharp knife, dis- 
playing the spongy texture quite distinct ; 10. a considerable mass of 
adipocire, out of which both the ilea were unrolled ; these were both 
well preserved, fifteen linea high and seventeen lines broAd; 11. a 
tnowiush-jellow greasy maas q^md upon a thin inembrane, CBveloped 
in a lump of adipocire and lying near the ilea, the peculiar smell of 
which at once distinguished it as meconium; 12. a humerus^ 
two inches and a-half long, five-eighths of an inch broad al 
its inferior extremity, and half an inch broad at its snperior 
one; a brownish-red substance, apparently muscular tissue, could 
be scraped off it ; 13. the left clavicle, twenty-five lines long and 
firm in testme j 14. the left shonlder-bladej sixteen lines long, its 
greatest breadth one inch ; the acromion process projected two lines; 
15. a fragment of the right shonlder-blade with a distinct spinous 
^ocesa ; 16. twelye ^hs, the smallest of which was two inches, and the 
largest two inches and a-half long^ hard in teztnre, and strongly arched; 
17. both thigh-bones, each being three inches long^ half an inch thick 
at the acetabular extremitj, one quarter of an inch in diameter in the 
middle^ and three quarters of an inch in breadth at the knee 
end, hard in texture;* 18. two tibiss and two fibnke; each tibia 
was two inches and a-half long, half an inch broad at the soperior 
extremitj^ and fire-eighths at the inferior extremity, three lines broad 
at the centre of the body ; both fibulee were each «Lactly two inches 

* The discoyery of the centre of ossification in the epiphysis of the fenmir 
had not then been made {vid. § 97, Special Divisioa). Its discovery in this 
case would have been of the utmost inaportaaoe. 
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and one-eigliilL lang, at the aaperioz extremity two lines and a-balf 
broad^ and three lines lm>8d at the inferior extreoiity. Inaeoordanoe 
with these results I gave it as my opinion — 1. That the bones 
exanuned were those of a child ; 2. That their configuration, condi* 

tion and dimensions, proved that the child kad been at aU events 
viah'c, and that it most probably had been j»<?r/^<r% mature; S. That 
nothing can be said with even probabiUty as to its having been alive 
during or after the birth; and 4. That the child had ]jrobably been 
buried from one year to one year and a-half." (AW. above § 20.) 

Casb XXX.— Detbrmination of the age op a Foetus in which 

A OHANOS OV AdIPOCDIB HAD AUUIADY OOMMBNOBD. 

This case may serve as a remarkable example of at how early a 
period the formation of adipocire may, exceptionally, take place. 

L., an unmarned womaTi, had secretly given birth to a cluld and 
made away with it. bhe confessed that she had given bu:th to a 
child once previously, and again just lately, that is, about three 
weeks ago. I had to determine the truth of this statement by 
examining her. Her breasts still coutaiued a few drops of rich 
milk. The well-known corrugated appearance of the abdominal 
parietes was of course of no avail in the present instance. There 
was still a trace of the lochiee remaining^ and the oi uteri, which 
was notched, was still open and of the size of a silver thiee- 
pemy piece. In accordance with these appearances, I gave it as 
my opinion^ that L. had indubitably given birth to a child within the 
last few weeks, and that from the fatty condition of the milk, and 
the still incomplete closure of the of uteri, it was in the highest 
d^pcee probable^ that the child bom was more mature than a fcetus 
of fotur monthst A abort time afterwards the child was found 
wrapped in a cotton apron, and superficially interred in the earthen 
floor of the dan^ eeUar, and brought to us for medico-legal ezamina- 
tion. It wafr already veiy much decomposed, and on the eztremitiesy 
and particularly on the right fore-arm and thigh, the formation of 
adipocire had commenced. All the cavities were open, the skuU- 
bones had fallen asunder and lay near the body, the brain had run 
out. However, from the appearance of the well-preserved upper and 
lower extremity, the latter being eight inches long, and still very jbt 
and round, from the weight of the foetus, which, in spite of its putre- 
fied state, and somewhat helped instead by the adhering earth. 
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amo^ted to seven pounds, fiom its hagl^ finally; whicb^ in so 
far as it could be ascertained, was nearly nineteen incheflt, I was 
obliged to decide tliat the foetns had certainly iMre than fonr 
months of nterine age, that it was in &ct most probably mature^ 
or at least nearly so. Thus the antopsy of the child completely 
confirmed. the opinioa we had given ficom the eiaminata'nn of this 
mother. 

Case XXXI. — Threepold Exhumation op a Bom VOK 

DIFi!£iL£NT PUBPOSES. 

One of the most remarkable criminal cases of recent times, and 
one 'wholly unparalkkd in its medicu-kgul interest, and which 
gave rise to a perfectly novel medico-legal question^ which we were 
called upon to answer {Fid. On Tattooing, § 32, General Divi- 
sion), is to be found in the examination of the postilion ScliaU, 
suspected of having murdered his associate, a cattle-dealer, named 
Ebermann.* Amongst the other peculiarities of this case, that linp- 
pened, whicli probably never happened before, viz., that the body 
of the murdered man w^as three times exhumed, on account of the 
great difficulty of iretting it ideiitified. The first dismterment took 
place nine days after the autopsy, because a stranp^e woman asserted 
that her husband was missinc^, and she thought she might discover 
.him in the person of the murdered man. Indeed slie did assert, 
that she reco^niised the body; but the whole matter was afterwards 
discovered to be either a fraud or a delusion. The body was ex- 
humed for the second time five mouths after death, to ascertain 
whether certain tattoo marks, which Ebermann had on his arm 
were then present on it, the utmost importance being attached to this 
qvusey, at this stage of the proceedings. The putre&ction was, how* 
ever, of course too far advanced at this time to pennit the asoor- 
taining of the presence of any tattoo marks. The third exhumation, 
of the head only (which had been cut off at the time of the murder), 
took place two years and a-quarter after the interment, because the 
mistress of the person supposed to be murdered, — ^his identity being 
still donbtful, — declared that her paramour had such peculiar UetA, 
that she could at once recognise them. We subsequently had to 

* Vid. Casper's Yierteljsclift. I. s. 274, fte., snd Monthly Jounial of 
Medicine for September, 1852, p. 304. 

G 
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ezanuBe (iheae BknU-bonei^ hr the purpose of aBC«itaiiiiiig if fhe 
fiital dioi had entered behiDd the left ear ? but this ooold not be 
made out with anj degree of probabflity^ inanmieh as the diarge 
from a doabie>baneUed gon had blown liiehead to pieeefl^aiid in its 
present condition no trace of any shot-hole conld be found, but the 
skoU lay before ns as a heap of broken pieces of bone. On the 
other hand^ the nnder-jaw was qiute fitesh^ that is^ it was completely 
akelctonized, but firm and yellow (not whitish-yeUow and soft aa the 
bones by-and-by become), and contained a complete and beantifol 
set of teeth. Remarkably enougli, there was yet upon the chin a 
piece of red beard, attached by means of a bit of dricd-up skin to the 
otherwise bare bone. These teeth were referred to me with the 
singular request, that I should state whether they had any resem- 
blance to those of the brother of the supposed murdered cattle- 
dealer? ! I reported, that there was certainly a resemblance between 
the two sets of teeth, but that no inference could be drawn from this 
ohservation. The ca?e afforded manv remarkable ill ust rati in a of the 
siiii^nil ir questions which may be referred to a medical jurist for 
answer.* 

* F*A. also Oaae ZIY., of the exhumation of a foetus and also Case 
CTiXXX., that of a ofaild exhvmod after twelve days. 
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PART THIRD. 



NATURE OF TH£ EXAMINATION OF THE BODY. 

§ 156 ^ tAe Chiminal Code directs thit the directum <^ tk§ 
bodies of suicides be carried out aecording to the regulatums, ue., 
that a complete medico-legal aviop^ of the body be made. But om 
the M of December, 1824^ this construction of the statute woe m 
so far altered bjf the promulgation of the follomng Cabinet order 
" That the complete medico-legal autopsy of the bodies of suicides is no 
longer to be required when the euieide ia proved, pr ie dear^ etfideneed 
by the circumstdnces" 

OfMiuU Code, § 1<66.— ^Sikw^ kommef, the death be eredibfy 
ehtnm to have been cmeed not by wieide, but by aecideni, or Jhm 
wMf mieadeeHturenot invokriny the yviU ^ « third party. He bo^ 
it merely to be eateraaHy mepeeUd^ 

§ 157. — ShoM the dead body be tha^ qf a new-bora child (m 
the aenee of the Criminal Code-'—a battard chUdmhieh hat either 
beta dead-bom or hat died wUhim tmenUy-fimr hourt qfter Ht birth, 
no midlife or other decent woman hamny been pretent at the birth), 
or thould, on the intpeetian <f the body, the tUyhtett twpieion ante 
that the death may ha/ce been canted by poison, or thai the violeni 
death may probably involve the ywilt of a HArd party, then the 
autopsy mutt be at once carried out by the expertt in the pretence qf 
the lam anihorities, and the report trantmUted ta ^ tt^miar conrt 
-^{in this case to the court requiring the autopsy), 

§ 159. — When the presiding legal official shall differ with the 
physician or his proxy as to the necessity qf an autopsy, thit 
must he carried out should only one of them consider it necessary, 

§ 160. -—71?^ place of the ordinary phyudaii ma// he fdledt 
when tiecessary, by a regimontal or battalion surgeon, or by a rmdicai 
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man, to be twom for ike purpose, 3%e place of tie eurgeen may ha 

filled by a second pkyeieian. 

§ IGl. — Prerioiis to the examination, the presiding (>fficiaZ 
111 u si fmt take care to have the body exposed for the purpose of 
identification to the view of those acquainted with the deceased, 
and if j}0ssihle, aho, to the suspected or avowed perpetrator of 
the deed. Should thU not be possible, the presiding official must 
take every means to assure himself that there has been no error nor 
mistake in respect to the body, 

§ 16;i. — He must then request the experts to commence their 
inspection of the body, to ascertain its conformation, and also to 
note the jwsitlon, size, and depth of any external injuries which may 
be on it. The opinion of the experts as to the nature of the 
ioeapmis employed in the production of these injuries laust he heard 
in every case ; any weapons found must be laid before them, and their 
amnion taken as to whether the injuries could have been produced 
hy said weapons, and also whether, from the position and size of the 
woutuls, any conclusions can he drawn as to the mode in whick the 
perpetrator had acted, as to his object and personal strength f 

§ 163. — In the case of bodies taken out of the water, found sue* 
pended, lying out during severe cold, or enveloped in the fumes of 
eharcoal, the examination of the experts must he ear^kUly so directed 
as to ascertain whether the apparent has been the actual cause of 
death, or whether the bod^ has been plaeed in the situation i» eshieh 
it has been fowad subsefienf to the oeeurrenee ^ death from af^ other 
douse, 

' § 164. — A complete medieo4eijfal esmmsmUtm ef the body (obdue* 
turn) inehtdes the opening of the cranium, thorax and abdomen, aad 
the inspection of He principat fnseera and other parts of the body, 
whose injwy may beprodw^kfe of iti^ortant results, 

§ 165. — Although the eaperts may recognise with certainty the 
evident tohens qf a violent death in any part of the body, they 
mnti etill complete the operang ofilte ihree cavities, 

§ 166. — In the ease ' of new-bom children the hydroetaUe test 
muet be avplied, and special attention paid to aU those signs which 
tan ddetmke the opinion of the physician as t& whether the child 
Mas been horn dead or alive, mature or' immature, 

§ 167. — Where it is suspected thai the deeeased has been poisoned, 
the physicians must submit to chemical analysis any remains ef the 
supposed poison, and also any smpidous matters which niay be found. 
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in ike stomach and alimentary canal. And ken ike presiding official 
must exercise ike uimoei eircutnspeeHan in makUig sure tkat ike solid 
andjlmid mattere io be ama^feed are nei ekanged, M ikat tkeir iden* 
ieplaeed beyond a douU, Ibr tkie purpoee, wken ike anal^feie 
doee mt take place impruemee ef tke pr^iding cffieial, tkeee maUere 
muH be eealed by bM ike experie, delivered up ahitff nfUk an ojfSeial 
report, and in like manner recdced back again. 

§ 168. — Tbe preeuUng t^fieial iakee down a eompleie minuie (prO' 
ioeol) of ike entire procedure at ike examination ^ike boefy, in lekiek 
must be cireumstantiaUy detailed all tkat kae been done according to 
ike foregoing direeOone, S^epreei^g official muet in tkie protocol 
{or minute) declare every in^ortant proceeding of tke eteperie, e»ki- 
biting in U all tkat tke external senses kave taken cognizance of and 
inserting besides tkese matters of fact, also tke result of ike examination 
and tke cpinim of the experts in general, tke reasons for ikis opinion 
being reserved for a future report (obductionS'bericki), and ikis protocol 
must then be signed by the ea^perts, 

§ 169. — The experts must prepare a complete report (Bericht) of 
the examination, in which must be described the external and internal 
injuries, the condition of the vital organs and of tke hodi/ generally ; 
and it must con fain in the case of neic-horn children, the conclusion 
arrived at as to their maturity and a^ to their having been alive during 
or suhsequent to their birth; the^ must also subjoin their opinion as 
to the lethal character of the injuries and the cause of death, and 
they must specialh/ answer the three following questions, or specif 1/ 
the reasons whij thM cannot be done : — 1. Whether the injur?/ he such 
that, imconditionall^f and under all circumstauces, it must have of 
itself proved fatal to any person of the same age as the person ivjvred ? 
2. Whether the injury must of itself hare proved fatal to a pjerson of 
the same aqe and habit of hnd>f the person injured? 3. Whether 
the injury, luimng regard to the ti me of life of the injured person, has 
proved fatal from the failure of some remedy essential to its cure, or 
from the supervention of some external detriment.* 

Should any one of these questions be not perfectly distinctly answered, 
or the reason specified why this cannot be done, the presiding official 
must insist on a supplemental explanation on ikis point from tke 
medical kupedors, 

* The answering of ihese three qneaiions is no longer neeenMry ainoe the 
paUioation of the new Penal Code in 1861| and of 'the *' Begolations" in 
1808, whioh will he quoted immediately. . 
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§ 170. — This report mutt be signed h/ th^ medical inspectors, and 
if an {official district) physician have been present at the autopa^, 
t/ke report must be sealed with his official seal. 

§ 171. — The omission of' the direction coniained in § 170, ivhen 
th^re is no other reason to dovld that the report hus proceeded from 
those qualijied experts who performed the autopsy, has no influence in 
the decision of the matter , hut will only draw down censure upon those 
loho have thm laid t/teniselves open to it. 

§ 172. — When the contents of this report vary materially from (hose of 
tJie original protocol, the presiding official must require the experts to 
explain, either vivfl voce or in writing, their reasons for this diffierence. 

Circular liescript of the Minister of State for fhe Interior, of date 
28/^ January, 1817. Krery forensic or district surgeon"^ is offi^iially 
required to possess, in good and faultless condition, the following in- 
struments necessary for tlie dissection : — Four to six scalpels, two with 
straight, the others with round edges ; one razor, two strong cartilage 
knives, one qf them double-edged £ turn pairs of forceps, one paw 
kooked forceps, two single hooks, (me double hook, Uoo j^aire scissors, 
one straight with blunt points, either probe CT mere^ rounded, the 
other curved (RicMer^s) ; one blow-pipe, tm proibee, one saw, one chieel 
omdamaUeti eis crooked needles of various eizee; onepair of callipen,, 
and one fo<^'rule, TAe pJ^Heian must possess one foot-rule, one 
graduated measuring ff^oa, one judr of scales, wiih w&ghts up to 
10 lbs. The Government must issue directions in accordance with this, 
and ee^ that they are properhf carried out.-f 

All the existing statutory regolations have been collected by the 
Boyal Sdeatifie Cknniiiusioji for Medical Affairs^ ia their Beport 
dated 15ih NoTemher, 1858, and recognised as tmirmdly obliga- 
toiy* and published in the MinisteEial Bescript, dated lat Becemherj 
1858. 

BsaULATEONS FOS THB PeEFOSMAKCE OF THB MeDIOO-LBOAL 
EXAUKATION OP HUHAl? B0DIB8« 

I. GsNBKAL DiBBCnoira. 

§ 1. — Zegal inspections and autopsies may only be made by the 

* The forNuio Wundartt and diitriot ekirurgus are lower and higher 
graces in forensic suigerj. Th^ alone an the aoti¥e agents in "ifl^*"g 

the autopsy. — Tea.N8L. 
f Vid. the oorrelative Statutory Eegulationsi § o2. 
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medical experts, vpom Ue requUUum law authoriHei, aiul iAe 

latter only in the pruence of the proper erimmal officen^ 

§ 2. The farendc pAytidoMe are bound to conduct personally every 

legal iftspeeiiim <f a body reqmred them, and, t» eot^uncUm with 

^forensic surgeone, ioperfimn every legal autopfy, and can only be 
permitted to ad by proxy wider thoee eifctmUaneee reeogniaed by law 

ae entitling to exemp^n. 

§ jMteptiee must not be undertorken till after the lapse of twenty ^ 
four hmre tfier death, promded the Ome of death shall behnewn. The 

mere inspection of a body, however, may be undertaken ai an earlier , 
period, 

§ 4. — The medical men are noi ueuaUy to decline or omU to per* 
form aatoMikpeyonaeccmtrftheea^eler^ 

ail a veryad^fomeedelage ofpulreaeeneeanormaliHeeand infuriee of the 
bonea may be aecertained, mamy eiretmekmeet (f importance in eata-* 
bliehiny a dieputed identify, eueh at Ue colour and eonditien ofiihe 
hair, want oflimbe, S/v,, may be determined, penetrating foreign bodiee 

dieeovered, pregnancy detected, and proofs of many kimda of poisoning 
mta/ etiU be established. Therefore, should the exhumation <fa corpse 
be required for the purpose of deciding any of these qnesttone, medieal 
men are to determine upon its propriety withont any reference to the 
period elapsed since the deaih, 

} 6. — T^ mediedl jurists have to take core that the necessary tn- 
s^ruments are at hand, and in good order at every autopsy. The 
forensic surgeons are moreover enlarged, alt ^ close of the examination, 
and after removing its traces as far as possible, wiih the duty of pro* 
perly sewing up the openings made in Mtf boefy* ' 

§ 6. There must be procured for the examination, as far as possible, 
a roomy, well-lighted place, with proper aecommodaiion for the body, 
and in a quiet situation. Autopsies by artificial light are not permis- 
sible, except in those rare cases in ichich delay is inadrnissible. In 
such a case the fact must be specialli/ noted in the protocol {§ 19), 
along with t/ie reason which rendered it imperative, 

II. Pbochedihos at Po&t-mout£M Examinations. 

^ 7. — Ji ffiay sometimes be necessary for the medical inspectors to 
em mine in the first place, and from a medical poini of view, the exact 
spot and tlie locality in which the body has been fbund, to ascertain the 
position in which it was discovered, and to inspect the clothing. In gene- 
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ral, bef&re doing iAU, the medical inspectors wUlvmi wM ih»famre^ 
quired by the legal aidkorities, but i» certain circumstances U muy he 
ideoprcper fir them to point out the neeex-vfy of nuch a preliminary in- 
vestiga^on. The medical inspectors are also entitled to detnand firom the 
legal commission present at the autopsy, any other if^ormation respect^ 
ing the circumstoMcee attending the death of the deceased, in eofar ae 
tieee ehall have been at thut time ascertained, 

} ^^'—SkoM there be injuries upon the body, lehiek appear to have 
hem ike cauee of death, and should weapons have been discovered mtk 
• whick these infuriet mighi have been infiieted, then the medical in" 
epeeion mnet inaOhete a comparison bet$eeen them, and, on demand of 
the pretiding Judge, must state whether the one could have been caused 
by the other, and firther, whether emg concluaione can be drawn from 
the position and eiee of the wounds aetothe mode in which the perpc' 
irafor had acted, and as to his obfeet and bodily strength, 

§ 9. — ^ post-mortem examinaHon eoneiste of two leading parte : 
A. the external examsnaOon or inspection, 

B. the internal examkiaiion or autopsy. 

§ 10. — At the external exanUnaiidn there is to be observed the ex- 
iemal coi^brmation ^the body in general, and of each (f its individual 
parts in succession* In respect to the body generally, the points to be 
noticed are: age, sex, size, corporeal buHd, state of general nutrition,, 
^teeial maris or d^ormOiee, such ae sears, taitoo-maris, excess or 
dtfeei eflMs, marks qf disease, as ulcers, Sfc, all of which ctreum^ 
stances are to be registered (§ %\), particularly in the case of bodies 
as yet unclaimed. Further, in the case of every body the signs of 
deaUt and of the commencement of putrefaction, [f it have begun, are 
to he carefully ascertained. For this purpose, after carefully washing 
ojj' the body all blood, ordure or dirt, 8fc., the existence or non-existeuce 
of cadaveric rigidity must he aMertained, as well as the general colour 
of the skill <f the cr>rpse, and the degree and nature of the (liMcoforations, 
if there he any, of its indiridnal parts from putrescence, also the 
vature ami condition of the jwst- mortem stains, which are to he proved 
to be such by incisions, so as to avoid any possibility of confounding 
them with ecch/moses. 

In inspecting the rarions parts the follovnng points must he attended 
to : — in the case of unknown bodies the cot our <f the hair and the eyes 
must be described ; this is not usually required in the case of known 
bodies J the possible presence qf foreign bodies in any o^'the natural 
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qpemn^ vf ike muH he atoerkMtedj alto tke iiaie cf ike teeik 
andikeeandUiomandjioeUiouoftketon^. 

Tken are take eseammed—fiNi ike neei, tkm ike ireaii, ike akdo- 
men, the back, ike anus, tke genUak, and, lastly, tke extrenUHee, ^ 
a nfound be found a» pari, UajtoMm and direeHan mutt 
he ^fwen wUk rrferenee io ike neigkkourin^ fixed poinie ef the hodgs 
and iken He len^ik and hreadtk in Rkeniek ineket ; ike probing efeoht- 
Hone ^eonOmtify during ike external inepeeOon is in general super- 
flnons, since ikeir depik is readilg discovered a$ ike internal examsna~ 
Hon if ike body and of ike toonnd iliself Skould, kowetfor, ike 
medical inspectors consider it requisiie canfully toprclte ike wound, 
ikeg must state ikeir reasons Jbr ikis pro&Bedkig in ike protocol (§ 
19). Fofiker, ike oondiiMn if ike etfges and circumference tf exists 
ing wounds must be considered, and (fUr ikis exanUnoHon and 
description, tke original wound must be enlarged in order to pernUt ike 
examination of tke internal condition cf tke edges and of the subeu-. 
iancous cellular tissue. 

In th^ case of tpounds and injuries evidently unconnected with tke 
cause of death, such as the marks of attempts at rescue, of the 
gnawing of animals, ^'c., it is sufficieyit to give a summary description 
of the appearances. It is also jiermUted to compare the general form 
and appearance of ecchymoses, and of cuticular excoriations, 8fc,, 
evidently unconnected with the cause (f death, to a piece of money, a 
fruit, ^e. 

§ 11. — At the internal examination, the three great cavities of the 
body, the head, thorax, and aUloiucn, are to be opened. In even/ case 
in which it inay seem important to open the spinal column, it must not 
be omitted. The first thing to be observed on opening each of these 
three cavities is the position of the organs they conta in ; next, whether 
there he any fluid effusions present, the quuntdy of which must be 
ascertained by weight, and lastly, the external and infernal appearance 
of each separate organ. If there be any reason to believe that the 
cause of death is to be found in, any particular cavity, it should be 
opened first ; in other cases, commencement is to be made with the 
head, the thorax and abdomen coming next in order* 
' In regard to new-bom children {vid. § 16). 

§ 12. — Unless injuries (which as Jar as possible must be avoided 
bg the knife) require some other mode of proceeding, the led wag 
Opening ike head is bg nuJang an incision aerots tke skuU from one 
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mr to the other, and then tearing off the cranial coverinf/i to the hack 
and front. After tlie externMl mirface (f the calvarium han leen ex- 
(mined, it is to he removed Iji/ a circular cut with a 8aw, and iU inner 
mrface and the condition of the xhdl-boneff examined. The state 
of the dura mater, pia mater and arachnoid maij then be investigated ; 
the cerebral hemispheres are next to be sliced off so as to display the 
connstence and degree of vascularity of the cerebrum, any fusion thai 
may exist, the presence of any foreign bodies that may have pene- 
trated the brain, Sfc, the condition of the veiUricles and their choroid 
pkxuaea, a» well as that of the tuber anmtlare and the medulia obton- 
gata; Hk^ etmdiUon of the cerebellum ie next to be examined by means 
ef HWral inn.v(wjf, the basis of the cranium ii tfierwarde to be ab- 
sented, and finally f the condition of the eimuet, 

§ 13. — To lay open the neck, thorax and abdomen, it is generally 
mtffieien^ to make one long incision from ektn to pubii, through the 
general integumenie, pasmg to the left of the wnbiUcne* The neek 
must be first examined, and special attention paid to the larynx, 
trachea, fauces, atqpkague, the large blood-vessels and trunks of the 
nerves and the vertebra of the neek. 

In order to ascertain the nature cfihe contents, if any exiet, of the 
tracheal branches, «fter opening the trachea and the thorax, ear^d 
preseure is to be made upon the htngs, and ^ any fluids are tiereby 
forced into the trachea their nature is to be observed. In caees in 
which a more earful examination of the larynx seems important, it is 
to be removed and opened from behind, 

2b open the camty of the thorax, it is most convenient first to divide 
the costal cartilages close to the ribs, avoiding puncturing the lungs. 
The diaphragm is next to be separated from the lowest rib and fhm 
the ensi/brm cartilage, the sternum is .then to be turned upwards, and 
its manubrium separated from its connection with the collar-bones and 
the eartUages <f the first rib — ear^klly avoiding the blood-vessels 
lying beneath. The tfymus gla^nd--if it still exist — is now to be 
examined, then the bronchi, the costal pleura, the pericardium and the 
heart, which is to be left as far as possible in its normal position, and 
lastly, the large blood-vessels. 

§ 14. — The ahdominal cavity is laid open by continuing the longi- 
tudinal incision already mentioned (§13) through the peritoneum. The 
ahdominal coverings are tww to he laid hack to either side, so that the 
smooth edge of the lower rib on both sides may he seen. In accordance 
with the general directions (§ 11) respecting every cavity, the objects in 
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iMe Mmm Uai are to be exammed, ike Uoer, ike eUmaeJk mtd 
vmteeiMee, ike omenta andmeeenienee, tkeyileen, iidneye, andwnmairy 
bladders if^/emalee, ike lUerue and He appendagee, tke gteai bleed' 
veeiele, and, ekoM tke nature of tke eaee require U, ike peritoneum. 
In order to ineure a correct estimation if ike quanii/^ of blood in tke 
vena cam irferiort U ie proper eomewkat to elevate tke vpjjer part of 
ike ludi^ till after tke emmmation if tke abdomen ie fiMed, In 
order to tUeeoeer ike emree of kemorrkage J^rom em^ ufounded veesel, 
ike trunk if it may he opened and air blown in tkrougk a tube, 

§ 15.— tkere be any suspicion of poisoning j double ligafuree 
must be tied round the lower part of the (xsophagus and about the 
middle of the small intestine, and both must be divided between those 
ligatures. The stotnach and upper part of the small intestine are then 
to be taken out of the bod//, and after a prtlniiiiiarj/ anatomical inspec- 
iioii pla4:ed in a clean vessel o/' porcelain or glass, and dvlivcred to the 
law authorities for farther investAgation. Tlie oesophagus is also to be 
tied close to the pharipnXf divided above the ligature^ aimtomically 
impected, and placed in the same vessel. Finally^ other substances 
and parts of organs, a4 blood, urine, pieces of the litter, spleen, Sfc., 
are to be removed from, the body, placed in separate vessels, and delivered 
to the law authorities for fwrtlier im^estigation, when it is eapected, 
tluit traces of poison may be found in them. 

§ 16. — in the post-mortem examination of new-born ckUdren, special 
attention is to be bestowtd 'ni (he fdlmcmg points : — 

In the Jirfd place, the signs of maturity and viability must be ascer- 
tained. These are — the length and weigfU of the child, the condition 
of the general integuments and of the umhUical cord, the length and 
condition of the hair on the scalp, the size of the fontanelles, the dia- 
meters of the cranium [longitudinal, transverse, and diagonal), the 
condition of the eyes {inemhra na p/upillaris), the condition of the carti- 
lages of the nose and ears, the transverse diameter of the body at the 
shoulders and kips; in males, the condition of the scrotum and position 
^ tke testicles ; in/emalee, ike condition of tke external parts of gene^ 
ration. Finally, we must examine the inferior epiphysis of the femur 
for its centre of ossification; to this end the skin over the end of the 
femur is to be divided, tke femur itse{f forcibly bent at the knee-joint, 
the rnteUa removed, and thin layers cut from the cartilage at the end 
of (lie femur, till the greatest diameter if tke centre of ossification 
{if present be attained; tke exact meamrement if ikie ie tken to be 
taken in Unee,^ 
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Should the condition of the fottus be such as dearly to jirove it to 
hare been non-viabU, it is not necessary to proceed further with the 
exami/uition, unless the law anth/>rities distinctly require it. 

§ 17. — If it shall appear from this examination that the child has 
been viable, we must in the next place ascertain whether it have 
actualltj lived (that is, breathed) after birth. To this end tee must 
institvfe the docimasia puluiouaris, and with this vietc (a), immedi- 
atehj on opening the abdominui cavity the position of the diaphragm 
in reUdlon to the ribs is to be earefully noted, and in order that this 
may be correctly ascertained, the ahdwnen of every new-born child is 
to be opened first of all, and then the thmax and cranium,; (b) atten- 
tion must be paid to the amount of dilatafion of the lungs and their 
relative situation thereon dependant, particularly with rdafion to the 
pericardium ; {c) the pericardium is mm to be opjcned and the trachea 
ligatured, and divided above the ligature, in order that the thoracic 
organs may be taken out of the cavity ; (d) after these organs have 
been thus removed, the trachea and its subdivisions are to be laid open 
and inspected ; [e) the colour and consistence of the lungs are then to 
he noted; if) after removal ^ the thymus gland, the heart and lungs 
are to be placed in a roomy vessel fuU qf pure eM footer, in order to 
test their buoya/ney i (g) the lunge must then be separated from^ 
heart and their own peculiar buoyantfy aeeertained ; {h) incisions are- 
next to be made into both lungs, and notice taken whether there be any 
crepitating sound to be heard; {i) attention is to be paid to theamouni 
and qiuU^ of the blood issuing from the cut snrfaees on the appUea- 
Hon ef gentle pressure, and (k) the hmgs are then to be incised he* 
neath ike surface of the water, to see whether any air bubbles rise 
from the ewt surfaces; [I) finaUy, the lungs are to he sqiarated mto 
their lobes, and these cut into many pieces, and the buoyancy of each 
part earefuUy tested^ 

§ 18. — The medical inspectors are also generally held hound pro- 
perly to examine every other organ not mentioned by name in the 
Regulations, in any ease in which they are found to be injured or 
otherwise anarmal, and to incofytorate the result in theprtftoeolrfthe 
inspect. 

in. Eeaming th£ Fsoiocol and Bbfoat. 

§ 19. — An exa^ protocol rf every thing done and observed at the 
post-mortem examination must he drawn uphythe presiding Judge at 
the same time and place. ($ 168 of the Criminal Code.) 
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§ 20,— iii «r»»if*n?;z^ (Ae body, the medical inspects mmi always 
keep in vieto Judicial object of the invesligati(m, and Us dittiae- 
iion from a purely anatomko-palhological disseelion, they mutt, 
iAer^ore, investigate with precision and completeness everything 
hearing upon this object, avoiding at the same time all irrelevant 
prolixity. Every important appearance discovered must be pointed 
cut to the presiding Judge before being eet down in the protoeoL 

§ 2 1 . — The technical contente of the protoet^eftke antopey, dictated 
by the judicial physician present, must be clear, concise, and as far as 
poeeible intelligible to non^medical pereone. And for this purpose, 
in the nomenclature of the appearances found, tie use <f foreign 
scientific terms is to be avoided so far as may be consistent with the 
jireservation of disHnefness. In the technical portion (f the protocol 
the two leadiny divisions, the external and internal inspections, are to 
he distinguished by large capitals (A and B), and the opening of 
the three great cavities by roman numerals (i, n, m). Moreover, 
the examination of each separate part is to be included in a distinct 
paragraph, headed by an arabic numeral, and these numerals must 
run consecutively Jrom beginning to end of the protocol. Several 
parts are never to be included under one numeral, nor treated (f 
collectively, and no part is ever to be passed over in silence* The 
appearances found must be accurately described in the protocol, and 
no mere opinion is ever to be given (as for example, "inflamed** 
gangrenous" and the like). At the conclusion of the autopsy, the 
medical inspectors must enter in the protocol their provisional views 
regarding the case, summarily and without the addition of any 
reasons. 

§ 2:3. — Should a report [reasoned ojAnion) be required from the 
inspectors, after a customary short official inlroduciion, as free as 
possible J'rom useless formalities, they must give a hfiej' narration of 
the facts of tJte cane, so far as their cognizance permits, and they 
must then incorporaU in this report so much of the protocol of the 
autopsy as is ?iecessary for the elucidation of the case, using the 
exact words of the protocol and the same numerals, and erprcssly 
pointing out any accidental variation in this respect. The alyU of 
this report must be concise and clear, and the reasoning upon which 
the opinion rests must be so develojjed, as to be convin'-i tui even 
to non'rnedical men. Where the Judtje has put didini't qutsituns to 
the medical inspectors, these must be tuiswered Jully, and, as far as 
possible, word by word, or the reasmis given why this cannot be done* 
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In. accordance with § 185 of the penal code of the \4tth April, 
1851^ it is no longer necessary to answer the three questions proposed 
in § 169 of the eriminal code, or the four questions contained i» 
the nMeteriai reteript of the Vbth May, 1883, addressed to the 
JRAenith pnvktcee, r^fording death from injuries, unless the medical 
inepeChre aire expressly requested todoeo. Since it is evident thai, 
every etteh report must be prepared conscientious^, and aceordmg to 
ihe teaehkigs and jprineiplee of science, therefore, no assurance that 
^is has been the ease it retired to be appended to it by the medical 
inspectors. This report must be signed by the medical inspectors, and 
should a district physician have assisted at the autopsy, his official 
seal must be c^ixed to it. Every such report must be given in at ike 

latest, four weeks iubsequent to its being atked fbr» 
Berlin, 15th November, 1858. 
The Royal Scientific QommisBion for Medical Afiiun. 
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CHAPTEE L 
EXTERNAL INSPECTION OF THE BODY. 

§29. Inspection of the Dsad Body. 

Coounss, impaitial]ty» and zeal in his work aie the ccmditiona neoes- 
saiy^ if a medical jmkt would satisfy bimself and those concerned in 
the exeention of fhisy the most important of all the labonia intrusted 
to his skill; the most important, because caieiessnessiy or enors now 
committed can never afterwards be remedied. Coolness — forwhoever^ 
ftom want of knowledge or expedmoe, or any other cause, proceeds 
to this work in a hnrried enbairassed manner, is only too likely 
to begin at the end, and to end at the beginning ; be jumps from the 
inspection of the eyes to that of the extremities, from these to the 
tongue, from the tongue to the nmbiUcal cord, and, finally, produces 
a protocol of the inspection so confused as to be unintelligible even 
to an expert, luipartiulity — this also is a most necessary attribute 
of the medical jurist, in every case, but specially when at tlie dis- 
secting-table ; without it he sees distorted Iiiatures, and forthwith 
concludes, that the death has been a violent one, which lie can by- 
and-by easily be able to show ; whilst in the same case, the man of 
impartiality and experience only sees — for example, that one eyelid 
has been pushed up after death and so remains, that the mouth has 
after death been drawn to one side and distorted, that the nose has 
been flattened by lying on it, and not by a blow, &c., so that all 
such distortions are easily enough explained. It is a great advantage 
and simplifies the matter much to follow some certain plan in inves- 
tigating the various points which come under notice at an external 
examination of the body, and are inventoried in the protocol. And 
the following would seem to be the most advantageous order in 
which to take up these various matters - 

(1.) TAe Sex. — ^In completely decomposed bodies this of course 
can no longer be recognised. At a somewhat less advanced stage of 
decomposiUonf em after the external parts of g^aaeration have been 
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completely destroyed, the sex may still be ascertained by a reference 
to the grow ill of tlie hair around tliese j)arts, in so far as the circum- 
scribed circlet hair on the mon.'i vencrU is distinctive of the female, 
w hile lis ])rolongatiou, however slii^ht, from this poiut towards the 
umbilicus is ec^ually distinctive of the male. It is well known, that 
np to the third month of uterine life, the sex of an embryo is not to 
be distinguished ; the use ot a strong maguifier is, however^ of much 
use in such cases (Vid. below under (13)). 

(2.) The Agf. — In the case of known bof]io«, the ncre nssumed is 
of but little importance, because in such a case the Judge can, if 
necessary, easily obtain more certain information than a mere medi- 
cal opinion. In the case of unknown bodies, however, where it may 
be necessary for advertising the particolan of tlie unknown dead 
body that has been found, this matter must rest entirely upon 
medical opinion. But if it be difiScult to decide as to the age of a 
living person^ where the look, gait, carriage, expression, &c., can all 
be taiken to accounl^i how much more difficult is it to estimate even 
approximately the age of a dead person. An entire or defective 
state of the teeth, grey hair or the reverse, may of course deceive, 
and wrinkles may be effaced by the swelling of the body, &c. The 
most experienced, therefore, can but rarely do other than allow 
tolerably wide limits to this oonjectore— g,, ''between twenly and 
thirty yeaxs/' In this reapeot, also, the bodies of children are ex- 
tremdy deceptive, which would scaroely be expected, considering 
that the age of living children can be mnch more readily guessed 
than that of adults. Bat> here too, appearance and demeanour^ 
dothing^ and other circiimstances wanting in the naked corpse^ 
assist our judgment. When we reflect that growth proceeds vari- 
ously in Cerent children, and yet, that the size of the body is 
abnost the only criterion for guessing the age, and when we also 
reflect^ that every body increases in length after the cessation of 
cadaveric rigidity, we shall readily excuse even an expert should he 
declare the body of a child of two t^ be that of one of four years old. 
' (3.) 2%e size of the hody. — ^For estimating the size of the bodies 
of new-bom children, Siebold's balance is the most convenient thing 
for the medical jurist; one of die scales of it is made of lacquered 
leather, on which a foot-rule is painted in oil-colours, upon this the 
body of the child is to be stretched with both hands, and its length 
can tlien be read olF at once. A simple six-foot measuring rod, with 
one end diyided into inches, is the most convenient instrument for 
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detennhimg the length of the bodies of adults, this must be taken in 
a straight line from the crown of the head to the sole of the heel, 
these being the terminal points of the length of the body. 

(4.) 2%e general eondHum the hody. — There can be no difficoltj 
in ascertaining this in any ease. Only gross ignorance oonid describe 
an abdomen distended with gas as a fat belly^ or mistake oMuarea 
for corpnlence, &o. 

(5.) Siffm o/deatL — These we have already related in §7> and 
they must of course be always sought for and described in the pro- 
tocol. But with respect to the post-mortem stains, the condition of 
the cornea, and the cadaveric rigidity, it must be remembered, that 
should tlie body show only the merest trace of decomposition, be it 
the most trifling green coloration of the abdomen^ so soon as this has 
been registered, no more search for the earlier (above-mentioned) 
signs of death is required. The major proposition involves the 
minor, and everything supertiuous must be always avoided in the 
protocol. 

(6.) Colour and condition of the hair, — In respect to this, as well 
as the other individual particulars of a body, it may be demanded 
whether, — according to the present construction of the penal code, 
which states, that causes of death inlierent m the mdividual are no 
longer to be taken cognizance of" [Vid. Penal Code, § 185), — the 
examination and description of the hair, eyes, teeth, &c., is any 
longer required ? But, irrespective of the fact that the existing " regn- 
lations" in § 10, prescribe this examination in the case of unknown 
bodies, and consequently, no (PmaaiaD) medical jurist is at liberty 
to omit it, any slteration in this respect would be unadvisable. No 
doubt often, perhaps in most cases, it is quite unimportant whether 
the body — ^to determine whose mode of death is usually the sole 
object of the legal inquest — had fair or dark hair, blue or grey eyes, 
perfect or defective teeth, &c. But at the time of the medico-legal 
examination the whole of the case cannot be had in view, and phy- 
sician and judge slike cannot as yet anticipate to what seemingly 
trifling drcnmstance great importance may become attached in the 
course of the case, the early neglect of which may be then most 
deeply deplored. In Case I^I., given below, of fatal ill-usage a 
child, the guilty person had, amongst other things, knodced off the 
crown of a double tooth, and this, as well as every other act of 
violence, she denied. This defect we had taken notice of in &e 
protocol ; and three days after the dissection the crown of this tooth 
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was found in the Bweejnngs of the zoom in winch the aoeiued had 
committed the mnider, and this ctrconuftance became of comae of 
the greatest importance. Moreover, the careful description of these 
genially nnimportant matters becomes sometimes of the utmost 
importance in establishing the identity of an unknown body^ and 
this is very well shown in the history of Case OOCXIY. detailed 
beLow, that of a man indubitably murdered. We had of coarse 
descrfl>ed in the protocol of the impection, the colour of the e^es 
and hair (and of the peruke also, finaly attached to ihe bald por- 
tion of thehead). Subsequently, the identify of this body, with that 
of a man missings which had been suspected from various circum- 
stances, was thrown into doubt, and towards the end of the iiiquirv, 
the wife of this missinir man was examined as to the colour of his 
hair aud eyes, but she, being of very weak intellect, knew not how 
to describe them ! 

(7.) Colour of the eyes. — ^This point is one extremel)' apt to mis- 
lead lu the dead body, wholly irrespective of the fact, that the 
discrimination of colours is somewhat of a special faculty. If the 
body be perfectly fresh, and the colour of the iris is a decided blue or 
brown, then indeed two or more observers will be certain to recog- 
nise it as such, but if the colour be, as it often is, greenish-blue, 
greyish-brown, or quite lustreless, then we may be quite certain, 
that A. will have a different opinion of it from B. Moreover, the 
process of decomposition very soon alters the original colour, and, 
as the white of the eye becomes by sugillation reddish-brown, and 
finally, greenish-black, so the iris also undergoes a similar change (tf 
colour. 

(8.) Number and condition of the teeth. — In the case of known' 
bodies the specification ''complete" or ''incomplete'' will generally 
suffice. In the cas^ of unknown bodies, however, a more exact 
description of their number and couditiou is reqmred, for the reasons 
already mentioned. I may refer to the trial of Schall for proof of 
this, for in the course of it, it became necessary to exhume the head 
of the murdered pmm for the third time, solely and alone to 
examine his teeth (Vide page 81). 

(9.) 2%ej3<mUon and etmdUum cf the tongue, — The opinion that 
the position of the tongue between the jaws or teeth is a sign of 
deatihby sujSbcation is as general as it is erroneous, as I shall by-and- 
by have to show. Neverthdess, the investigation of the position of 
the tongne, whether behind, between, or protnided befoce the teeth 
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(or jaws) mHst never be omitted* Its oondition ia, hamwet, stiU 
more imporfcaht. It maj be normal or flwoUen^ injured or xminjiiredy 
and particularly in doubtfol cases of poisoning with corrosive poisons^ 
the noticing or not noticing fhe state of its mucous surface maj 
serve to clear up or obscure the case, as is shown by the following 
very peculiar case. 

Case XXXII. — Suicide by Sulphuric Acid, alleged to bb a 

CaS£1 Of MU£]>£R BX CuiIINa THE ThILQAX. 

On the 245th of June, 18 — , in a market-town, not far from 
Berlin, a mother, with her two little children, were found dead in 
their room with great gashes in their throats. The medical inspectors 
supposed they had found "an effusion of half-a-pound of black, 
treacly blood in the abdomen, the coats of the stomach torn and stained 
with black, treacly, carbonised blood, the spleen also torn and pnl- 
taceous;" the physician declared tliis to be a case of triple murder, 
and that the mother had been killed either by first receivinj]r four 
cuts in the throat and thereafter so failing as to burst the very thin 
coats of the stomach and the spleen ; or, that she had first been vio- 
lently struck on the stomach, whereby both it and the spleen had 
been burst and the effusion of blood occasioned. The opinion 
of tbe second medical inspector differed from this ; and as variationB 
as well as contradictions existed in both opinions^ the public proseca* 
tor resolved to summon me at once by telegraph, and to refer flic 
case to me for judgment before the burial of the body. I found the 
body dad in graveclothes, l}ing in an open coffin. A yellowish- 
brown streak, running from the comer of the mouth to the chin, led 
me at once to the supposition of poisoning by sulphuric acid. The 
tongue, which had not formerly b^ examined at aU, drawn forward 
by a book, appeared to be hidf tanned, and covered with a muco- 
sanguinolent fluid, which instantly reddened litmus paper, and a 
similar acid reaction was displayed by the black pulp in the abdo- 
men, the carbonised stomadi and its contents 1 Of course no 
furiher examination was necessary to explain, that the mother had 
first killed her chfldren, then attempted to destroy herseu with sul- 
phuric acid, and finding that death came not so soon as wished for, 
had cut her Aroat with the lam that lay besmeared with blood upon 
the floor. This opinion was fully confirmed the same evening, after 
my departure, by finding, on searching the house, a letter from .the 

h2 
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deceased, deckring her intention^ and the xemaiiia ct the sulphuric 
acid in tiie cupboard. 

(10.) TAe condition of the natural openings of the eon, nose, 
mouth and faucet j anue and female ergane of generation* — Cases in 
which foreign bodies are found in these openings aie certainly nie^ 
but they do occur, particukrly in drowned persons, in whom mud, 
earth, kc, may be founds and persons su£Pocated^ particularlj new- 
born children, which are often choked by stuffing their mouths with 
idl sorts of strange substances. But for other reasons also, the exami- 
nation, particularly of the month and fauces, mmi never be omitted, 
especially in cases of suspected poisoning by corrosive poisons, as 
in these cases traces of sucli poisons may be expected to be found in 
these situations, aud in such as have shot themselves thruuj^li the 
moutli. As respects the examination of the vagina, the determina- 
tion of tlie existence of virginity, of the presence of the catameuia, 
or of injuries of the parts, &c., may subsequently assume an im- 
portance little tliought of at the time of the inspection. The anus 
is to be examined for traces of evacuated fseces, though I lay but 
little stress on tliis sign, as being one tliat is as often absent as pre- 
sent iu every kind of violent death, and not only may the carriage 
of the body produce it, but the water in which it has been lying may 
wash away its traces, and thus its appearance or non-appearance is 
dependant on accident of every knul. 

(11.) The neck in every case, for obvious reasons, demands a par- 
ticularly careful examiuation. The most trifling yellowish -brown 
patch leads, a priori, to suspicion of strangulation ; and there are 
cases in which the results of the dissection have left the proof of the 
strangulation which had actually taken place so doubtful that the 
most careful examination and estimation of the results of the external 
inspection have been of the utmost value in giving a final opinion 
on the case. It is equally important to investigate the integrity of 
the larynx and the cervical vertebras. In respect to the ktter I 
must, however, guard against an apparently great mobility of the 
neck leading to rash suspicions of luxation or fracture of the cervical 
vert^itB, for when the cadaveric rigidity has passed, when the body 
is lean, oTihe M not half-frozen by a low temperature^ aud particu- 
larly in the case of little children, great mobility of the head is a 
phenomenon of constant occurrence. Lastly, I need scarcely ^ y 
that small penetrating wounds of the nec^, however trifling they 
may appear externally, may be of the utmost importance in deter- 
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mining tite cause of deaih» and rnnsfc, therefoie, never be over* 
looked, 

(12.) 2%e idCftdSv.— These present varions important matters for 
obsenration. The qnestbn does not arise every day^ whether a mar- 
nage-ring had been worn dtuing life^ or merely placed npon the dead 
body ; this wonld be easily solved by the finding of a deep fniiow on 
the finger. But much more irequendy dried blood'is found on tiie 
hands that may be of importance in determining the question of 
murder or suicide, or the hands of those found shot may be burned 
vrith powder, or one of them may be injured, — ell facts that may be of 
weight in fonnii^ an opim<m respecting such cases ; or we may have 
the grey colour of the hands and feet and the longitudinal folds in 
the skin, betokening that the body has been in the water more than 
twenty-four hours, or sand, mud, kc, may be found upon and be- 
neath the nails in such bodies, &c. V\ e sliall return to this subject 
by-aiul l>y, when we come to speak of the various kinds of violent 
deaths. 

(13.) Tlie parts of generation must be carefully inspected as well 
as every other part. {Fid, under 10); they very seldom, however, 
yiekl any information useful in deciding a dubious case ; the only 
exceptions being the discovery by the microscope of an effusion of 
semen in the case of men found suspended, and that of the peculiar 
shortening of the penis common to drowned persons ( Fifl. § 45 and 
§ 54, Special T)i^^ision). I may mention, as some(hi/ig specially 
curious, that in one case I was asked if I could determine from tlie 
state of the genitals vvliethcr the deceased had been capable of pro* 
creation on a certain day three months before his death 1 

(14.) Hke general colour of the body. — In general, the usual colour 
of a corpse is all that is found, and this statement suffices for thepro^ 
tocoL The colour of tlie white unbleached wax of commerce, a dirty 
greenish-white, which is the colour of those , who have died from 
hsemorrhage, whether internal or external, is very like, and extremely 
difficult to distinguish from this ordinary corpse-colour. When 
injuries of the head prove fatal after long illness^ the whole body is 
often found of that icteric hue which is so commonly present in such 
cases while alive. The body is also occasionally found of other hues, 
as a uniform red-brown in aborted fmtnsesi the colour of roast-meat 
in those that have been roasted, coal-black in such as have been quite 
charred, &c. In describing the general colour of the body, the 
various hues of decomposition^ or if these are not yet visiblcy then 
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tlie colotr of the posUmortem stains must be statocL The Prussian 
regulations very properly direct suspicious or only remarkable look- 
ing fltains to be washed dean, because if this be neglected moie im* 
portant matters may remain concealed, us, for instance^ stama pro* 
daoed by Bulphiiiio add, or trifling iDjuxies which may be covered by 
bloodj or aomethixig importaiit nay be supposed to be seen, sach as ' 
blackening from giuq^wder, or a contusion, &c., whidi the use of a 
damp sponge at once shows to be mere dirt — truly an eveiy-daj 
experience!* 

§ 30. Continuation. — Anoemalities op the Body. — 
{a) Products of Disease. 

It u quite common to find in medico-legal subjects many deviations 

firom the normal, <?.^., hemis, absence of sundry organs, tumours of 
various kinds, deformities, ulcers, bed-sores, dropsical swellinus^ kc. 
la the case of known bodies, "which tliere is no difficvdty oi getting 
identified, all such discoveries are to be most conciselv described in 
the protocol, when a more accurate examination and description is 
not required by the nature of the case, as when tlierc is a suspicion 
of malapraxis on the part of the pliysician attending the deceased. 
The same may be said of internal auormalities, as tubercles in the 
lungs, ossification or other organic alterations of the heart, ovarian 
tumours, &c. {Fid. § 23 p. 56), where there is no question of mala-r 
praxis, and when the organic anormality does not stand m nny direct 
relation to the death. In unknown bodies, on the contrary, every- 
thing externally visible, defects, deformities, and products of disease, 
must all be correctly detailed, for cases have often enough occurred 
in which the presence or absence of uloers, of the want of a linger, 
&c., has proved of the greatest importance in establishing the doubt- 
ful identity of a body. 

§81. CoiNTENnATION. — [b) Of ScaBS. 

The marks of wounds on bodies, particularly on such as are un* 
known, are deserving of careful attentioxi, and may give rise to many 
jndidal q[uerie8. First of aU it may be asked. Do such marks ever 
entirely dis^»pear? and in the case of ScbaU this queiy was con- 

* Special reference to the inspection of the bodies of new-born cbildren 
WlUbo ftnnd, Speeisl Division, $ 77, fto. 
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sidered of so much importance in respect to the marks left by cup- 
ping instruments and tattooing, as to occasion an exhumation of the 
body {Fid. §82). The length of time during which a scar maj 
subsist^ depends upon the depth to which the Teasels and tissues of 
the cutis has been injuied. Scars of injuries which have only 
affected the epidermis^ or penetrated but slightly into the cutis may 
completely disappear, and may be no longer found on the dead 
body, though they have indubitably been present at an earlier period 
of life. To this category belong not only needle scratches, but abo 
venesection wounds^ leech bites, and the marks of cupping-glasses. 
When the cupping instroment has incised deeply, the marks may 
subsist for many years of life, as daily oq^ence teaches ua, but, 
nevertheless, after a longer lapse of years they may disappear. For 
we learn from a cnstomaiy proceeding in IVsnce, related by Dereigie, 
that the scars of even deeper injuries of the skin may disappear 
during life. Derorgie* states, namdy, that where the brand mark 
of a galley-slaTe has vanished, it may be recalled to sight by slapping 
its usual position with the flat of the hand, till it reddens, the brand 
mark which cannot redden, at once becomes visible by its perma- 
nent whiteness. Scars accompanied by loss of substance never disap- 
pear, as is evidenced by the marks of dianeres or buboes, contraeted 
during youth and healed with loss of substance, yet remaining to 
the most advanced age, as well as by the persistance of the scars of 
various ulcers long since healed. To this category also belong the 
scars of issues and bli-^ici s, which have suppurated for some time, as 
well as the marks of variohi vera ; these all leave scars which never 
completely disappear, because the sores from which they result have 
produced loss of substance by destruction of the dermoid tissues. 
Further, all such wounds as heal, — not by prima intentio, but by 
granulat ion, leave indelible marks. Such scars are quite common in 
medico-legal subjects, as most of the lower classes have the usual 
well-known marks of cudgel blows on some parts of their hairy 
scalp. It comes now to be a secondary question, whether one can 
from the appearance of the scar, particularly from its colour, form 
any conclusions as to its age, that is, as to the probable time ela})sed 
since the reccdpt of the injury? All scars, whether arising from 
injuries or the exanthemata, exhibit at first a well-marked red colour 
distinct from that of the surrounding skin, which, by-and-by, grows 
white and glistening. But the source of the cicatrix, and the peou- 
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liar characteristics of the injured person, — which we can only a«f?ume 
as hypothetical conditioiw, since, a posteriorij we know nothing 
about them, — cause in this respect the greatest differences. ^^■ e 
know, for instance, how varied the time is required for the primariiy 
dark-red marks of small-pox to become white in different individuals, 
80 that in some they are alieadj white at the end of six or eiglit 
months, whilst in others, they remain unpleasantly red-looking even 
after the lapse of tvo or three years. This is also the case in scats 
of every nature, even in those caused by injuries. The opinion of 
the medical jurist respecting the age of any scar mnst^ therefore, be 
always given most cantionaly, and can only be given negatively with 
any certainty. For instance^ we may certainly affirm that a per- 
fedily white and glistening scar cannot hare arisen from an injury 
received two, three, or four weeks previously, because experience has 
taught us, that under no circumstances do scars become white in so 
short a period ; but we cannot in auch a case decide whether the scar 
be two or aix years old. CoiraBqiiENTLT, the scabs occasionkd bt 

ACTUAL LOSS OF SUBSXAN CB, OB BT A WOWXD HBALBD BY attAiniLA- 
TlCaX, IVBYSB DISAPPBASy AMD ABB ALWAYS TO BB 8BEN UTON THB 
BODY. BOT THB SCABS OB LEBCB BUBS, 07 LANGBI WOmiDS, OE OF 
OnFFUVO nraiBUlOSNTB MAY PI8AFFBAB AFTBB A LAF8B OF TIKB THAT 
OAMKOI BB ICOBB DISIINCILY SFBOIFIED, AND HAT THEEEFOBE CEASE 
to BB VISIBLE UPON THB BODY. It IS EXTREMBLT DIFFICULT OR 
IMPOSSIBLE TO GIVE ANY CERTAIN OR POSITIVE OPINIOII AS TO THE 

AG±i Oi? A bCAK. iu ike ioiluwiiig casc :-— 

CaSB XXXIII. — DEXERMI14ATI0N OF THB AOB OF A SCAJL 

This diagnosis was of some judicial importance in relation to a 
great burglary, accompanied witk violence, the perpetrators of which 
it was difficult to discover. On the 1 7tLi of March we were asked 
■whether it could be determined, if the scnr nn the finger of the ap- 
prentice N., who was strondy - [(-d oi havniLi- aided in the deed, 
had or]g;iiintpd in a wound receiveci in the beginning of February, 
and whether this wound had been caused by a chisel, crowbar, brad- 
awl, blow, or how else ? The scar was on the outer side of the right 
little finger near the metacarpal joint ; it was circular, the sise of a 
pea, and of a pale-red colouv BOirouuded by a border of deeper red. 
"The statement of the accused, that this wound was prodaced in a 
scuffle on Shrove Tuesday last (feb. 5th)^ by striking the hand 
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agatiut a bioken poicdam door-plate» is eztramel j improliaUfl^ nnoe 
a wound prodaoed in tbis manner would have more of a laoecated 
and iiregnlar appearance. It is much moie probable, that tbe scar 
arises from a wonnd made hy some lonnd-pointed insfcromeni, snch 
as a brad«awl or punch. The assumption that the wound was pro- 
duced six weeks ago, that is, in the beginning of February, U, from 
the appearance of the scar, not impiobable/' 

§ 32. Continuation. — (c) Op Tattoo Marks. 

As already related in Case XXXI., I was called upon in the course 
of a most obscure and intricate criminal case to answer the ques- 
tion — Can tattooing, known to exist daring life, ever become so 
thoroughly effaced as to leave no trace on the body ? The inquiry 
was a perfectly novel one, and, from being entirely oniitteil b> all 
writers on medical jurisprudence, could only be solved by my own 
individual investigations. Should the answer be negative, then the 
particular body' iu^ question could not be that of the mau missing, 
becaase he was well known to have exhibited ou his person, when in 
life, the marks of tattooing, ami with the loss of this proof of iden- 
tity, the whole case against tlie prisoner accused of nuirder fell to 
the ground, which woidd uot, however, be the case could it be shown 
that even in a single individual such marks had ever really com- 
pletely disappeared. The practice of tattooini?, which in this country 
is exercised almost soli ly l)y men, and that chit fly ou the arms and 
also on the breast, while savage nations cover more or less of the 
whole body with the pattern, iudicatmg by it various detrrees of rank, 
is accomplished by means of three or four sewing nc^edles, stuck 
in a cork or piece of wood, and so covered (by being wound 
round with cotton, &c.) as to leave only the points bare, which 
are deeply pricked into the skin, on which the desired pattern has 
been traced. Our lovers of this species of ornament (soldiers^ 
sailors, and the Hke) usually choose one or two hearts^ their own or 
their sweetheart's initials, a date (of a year, &c.), crossed swords, a 
tobacco-pipe, and such like. When the bleeding from the small 
punctures has ceased, some colouring-matter is rubbed into tbe 
recent wounds, consisting usually of cinnabar or gunpowder, gene* 
rally of both| to make the picture striking, or Indian ink, char- 
coal> ink or Prnssiau (washing) blue. Desirous of investigating on 
as large a scale as possible whether such marks might not possibly 
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he made to disappear dniing ]ife hj the contmnoDS ngenetalvm of 
the CDtide, and belienng that the oppoTtnnitjr desiied woold be 
best afforded bj a laige body of old eoldieis^ I proceeded to examine 
the dwellers in our Bojal Invalid fistoblishment^* amongst whom 
I discovered thirtj-siz men who had been formerly tattooed. 
Amongst these I fonnd in one case still some tattoo marks visible 
after the lapse of filby*four years ; in many others they were quite 
distinct after more than forty ycars^ whilst in two cases they had 
completely disappeared after the lapse of the respective periods of 
thirty-eight and thirty^siz years. The general result of this inves- 
tigation wasy that of thirty-six persons tattooed, in three fshs marks 
faded in course of time, in two they became partially, and in 
four wholly obliterated. Consequently, in one case out of nine, 
tlie tattooing was found to disappear in course of time, lii the 
open jujy court in which I gave this evidence,, a competent witness 
came forward and displayed his arm, wliich in his youth had been 
tattooed with cinnabar, and from whicli every trace of it had dis- 
appeared. A year later Dr. Plutin^ in Paris, instituted a similar 
investigation on a much larger scale in the hirge Hopital des Invalides 
of tliat city, where he found, among 3000 men, no fewer than 506 
who had formerly been tattooed. The results he obtainedf agree in 
the main with my own. The colouring-matters employed were the 
game as those already mentioned, cinnabar being the general favourite. 
The marks made with it, according to Dr. Hutin, frequently become 
wholly or partially ettaced, those made with Indian ink or powdered 
charcoal remain visible, while those made with gunpowder, washing 
blue or ink, generally fade, but in by far the largest proportion 
cases never become wholly effaced. This observer found, among 
the 506 men formerly tattooed, 47 from whom the marks had com- 
pletely disappeared (one in ten and a-half)— idmost the same result I 
myself had obtained. Two years later the question was anew inves- 
tigated by a Parisian physician, named Tardieu, who investigated 
the matter for himself, and has published a valuable treatise on 
the medico-legal aspects of tattooing.! He found that the tattooing 
had completely disappeared in three cases out of sevenly-six, or in 
one case only out of twenty-five ; and this proportion, so remarkably 
small, when compared with the results obtained by myself and Dr. 

* Vide the full account of this research in my Yierte^aohfb I. a. 288. 

t Eecbercbes sur les tatouages. Paris, 

t AimaleB d'Hygi^ne pnbliqiie. Janv., 1855, p. 171, &o. 
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Hirim, Tardien explains by referring to the colouring-matters em- 
ptoyed. la all our investigations we found cinnabar to be the pig- 
ment most usually employed, whilst Tardieu found a large proportioil 
of his subjects had been tattooed with Indian ink, and he conchudes 
that dnnabar and bine ink create fat leas indelible marks than In- 
dian ink, soot, or washing blue. That is to say, in other words, 
that the former pigm.ent8 are more readily absorbed than the latter. 
For Follin has re-disooyeied the pigment yanished irom a tattoo 
mark in the lymphatic glands, and onr deceased talented Frof. Y. 
Meckel has made the same obserTstions having fonnd cinnabar, char- 
coal, frc, in the lymphatic ^ands of several who had been recently 
tattooed. And I can confirm thb observation from the results of 
my own experience : — 

(1 .) On tiie body of a young man of twenty, who had been drowned, 
we fonnd a very bright-red A upon the inner tur&ce of the left fore- 
arm, obviously very recently tattooed, and with the naked eye we could 
very plainly see the cinnabar in the axillary glands. 

(Z.) Another case is represented (Plate Vlll. Tis^. 25 of the Atlas). 
It exhibits a gland from the axilla of a man aged sixty, who had died 
of empyema, ami wlio on the same part of his arm as the former 
case had tattooed a hurge, brilliant, and strongly defined red heart, 
within which were tlie initials J. C. G., and the date 1858. Along 
the edge of the gland a copious sprinkling of cinnabar was distinctly 
seen. 

(3.) On the right forearm of a man acred sixty-.six, wlio killed 
himself by cutting his throat in 1856, there was a heart witli the 
date 1813 (forty-three years previously), and beneath two faces, 
which were tolerably distinct. All these were tattooed witli cin- 
nabar alone, and this was plentifully deposited in the right axillary 
glands. 

(4 and 5.) Eour young journeymen-butchers were suffocated in 
1857 in carbonic oxide gas. Two of them were tattooed on the 
right arm* A. had a crown, three initials, and the date 1855. All 
of these were still (after two years) very distinct, and in the axillary 
glands tiiere wa? no deposit of cinnabar. B. had a higlily ornamental 
design, consisting of the head of an ox, beneath it two crossed 
pole-axes, initials, and the date 1851. Except the figure 5, 
' which was somewhat faded, the design WHS quite distinct. But 
in this case (after six years) cinnabar was already d^osited in 
three separatespotsof one of the axillaiy glands. 
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(6.) G., a pensioner, aged sixfy-eiglit, was killed in March, 
1858, by being run over by a carnage. He had on both fore- 
amis very well preaerved cinnabar tattooings, — a heart and a flower- 
pot on each arm, on the left the date 1809, on the right, 1814. 
In the right asuUary gland we found cinnabar more plentifully than 
in any previous case, in the left there were only a few scattered and 
not very visible particles of cinnabar, 

(7.) H., a shopkeeper, aged thirty-eight, hanged himself on the 8th 
of July^ 1858. On the right forearm there was a cinnabar tattoo 
mark, a heart, a cypher, and the date 1841, all perfectly well 
preserved. In the axillary glanda (after seventeen years) thioe was 
a litUe cinnabar. 

Meckel found the cinnabar still more plentifully in the glands 
of those from whose arms the tattoo marks had almost completely 
£aded, so that it is probable that the absorbed pigment may be 
found in the glands after eveiy tiace has disappeared from the 
skin. Whether, besides the difference of the pigmentary material, 
any other influence, such as personal constitution, mode of lif^ 
deepness of the punctures, &c., has any effect in hastening the ob- 
literation of the marks must, horn the novelty of the question, be 
left still undetermined. G^ardieu also expresses himself in much 
too decided a manner on ano&er point, when he states that it is 
possible to determine from the character of the pattern the doubtftd 
identity of the body and the position in life of the deceased, &c., in* 
asmuch as he thinks he has found that soldiers, sailors, and public 
women, all as classes affect separate and distinct kinds of pictures. 
Such an idea is evidently likely to lead to gross error, and it is 
impossible from the state of the facts to recognise it as worthy of 
general acceptance. Another statement of Tardieu's is, on the con- 
trary, of great practical importance, viz., that tattoo marks may be 
eflaced by art. Acting on the information of a prisoner who had 
employed art for the purpose of deceiving the judge, Tardieu made 
a successful experiment on an inmate in the Hospital who had a 
crucifix tattooed with Indian ink on his lorearm. The mark was first 
T,vi'll nil)hed with n salve composed of pure acetic acid and axunge, 
tlirn with a solu'ioii of potash, and finally with weak muriatic acid. 
The acetic acid ointment was spread thickly on the arm and allowed 
to remain for twenty-four hours ; next day the solution of potash was 
well rubbed into the arm four or five times. Neither of these ope- 
rations occasioned more than a trifling uneasiness. On the following 
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morning, a thin but firmly adherent crust was found to have formed, 
and this fell off on the seventh day. But a new crust formed spon- 
taneously, which adhered for more than fourteen diiys, and then fell 
off, leaving a flat scar, in which not the smallest trace of the design 
formerly existing was any longer visible. Experiments of this sort 
require, however, to be repeated. Nevertheless, the investigation! 
of Tardieu, Hutin, and myself have already ascertained the follow- 
ing facts, which may be of practical value in deteummi^ the doubtful 
identity of a body^ namdy: — Tha.t tatioo uaxks mat become 
TBBnsoiLT mAsmo mnnso ufe; that in not a mr cases thkt 

XiKSASPEASy 80 THAT THET ABB NO LONGER TZSIB£B ON THAT 
BODY WHEN DBAD^ ON WHICH DUBINO IJXE WTTNESSBS HAD OFEEN 
SEEN THEM, AND THAT TKEIB EXI8TBNCB AT A FOBMEB PERIOD MAT 
mSIBLT BB A8CEBXAINED BT AN EXAMINATION OF THB AXILLAET 
OLANDS. 

§ 33. Continuation. — {d) Injuxxbs. 

In respect to this most important point of the external medico- 
legal inspection of the body, several vaiieiaea are to be distinguished. 

(1.) No injuries are traceable extemaHy, although death had 
evidently oocuired from violence, and from such violence as would 
nainrally lead to the expectation of finding visible traces of it, e. g,, 
personal fll-tzeatment, kicks, the being driv^ over, or suddenly 
&Uing from a height, &c. ^Traces of external injury wanting,'' is 
the usual formula in the public judicial notice respecting the finding 
of an unknown dead body, and then it continnes, that there is no 
suspicion of death by violence, and that there is, therefore, no need 
of any further medico-legal examination ; for where no " traces" are 
visible externally, we cannot expect to find the death to have arisen 
from any internal injury. Such reasoning may well be excused in 
non-medical persons, wIrh we find that all the hand-books on legal 
medicine pass this subject over entirely, as one perfectly self-evident. 
Henke alone mentions, in treating of rupture of the spleen, that in 
such cases there is sometimes no ecchymosis, nor any other external 
mark of violence, but he adds, that he has had no experience in such 
cases. But tiie actual truth is precisely the reverse, and justifies the 
conclusion, that it is the rule in all such injuncs as are followed by «»- 
atant or very snddf)? dmih, particularly in all cases of rupture of iuter- 
nal organs proving rapidly fataj. from internal hsomorrhage, for the 
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body to exhibit no external appearance of violence, presupposing of 
course, that the orgin of the injury be not of itself of a penetrating 
nature, as a gun-shot, &c., because durinL'- the short remainiug life of 
the wounded person there is no time for the production of ccclivmusis. 
The following cases iliustrative of the occurrence of the most impor- 
tant mtiTnal injuries nnbetrayed by even the most trilling external 
trace of violence, confirm the truth of this opinion. This expcriciK e 
has often enabled us to diagnose the rupture of ?ome importfmt organ, 
in the case of men killed by falliiiE^ from a height, or by being driven 
over, he, just because no trace of injury was to be found externally, 
and our opinion has proved correct in every case. In such cases of 
course it is easy to satisfy the judicial functiouaries, that an autopsy 
appaiently unnecessary from the absence of tlie external nuurks of 
violencej, is in tnith most needful. 

Gasb XXXIV.— rsAcnnus op thb Bibs, 

Liter and Sflken. No tbacb of injubt exiisknallt. 

A man, aged 63, was run o?er by a yehide, and died in about ten 
minutes. Two yellowish-brown leathery patches of skin^ each the 
size of sixpence^ situate on the left side of the pdvis, and on the 
elbow were the only external injuries. But the seventh and eighth 
ribs on the left side were fractured diagonally across their centre, 
wUhofiU af^ trace tf effunon of blood m the net^hdourkood, and per* 
fectlif reeemhUnff a Jraetiire produced after death, There "was also a 
laceiation of the Uver three inches in length, running diagonally 
across the under surface of the right lobe, and penetrating half 
through its parenchyma; there were also two lacoations, each an 
inch long, in the li^kut quadratue, and the spleen was completely 
broken up. 

Case XXXV. — Feacture of the Eibs and Ruptube of the 
Lives, feom betn^g eun ov£& by a yehicus. No trace of 

IN/UEY EXTEllNALLT. 

A labouring-man was knocked down by a carriage, and so injured 
that almost immediate death resulted. With the exception of a 
piece of skin, the size of the palm of the haud^ upon the left side of 
the chest, which appeared is if burned, and a trifling ecchymosis 
on the right ileum, neither of which corresponded in situation with 
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any internal injury, (Aere was nothing particular to be seen on the 
tioily. But, internally, there was a complete longitiidnial rupture of tlie 
Hver, which had divided it into two pajts, and a transverse fracture of 
the fifth and sixth ribs on tlie right side, all of which would have 
remained undiscovered liad not the trifling external injuries men- 
tioned above^ led to a judiciM examination of the body, 

CaSB XXXTL — EtFTDBS OF TBB LlTXB ISOX BEING DltlVEN OTBR 

No TBAGB OF UmiKT BXXBBNAIXT. 

Astiongboy, aged fourteen months^ was killed by being run over 
by a carriage. £xcept a trifling abrasion of i^e akin on the back of 
the head, and an eccbymosis tbe size of a walnut on the rigbt large 
trochanter^ wUamg ai all anormalwAs visible on the body externally* 
The head was perfectly nninjnred, Jnat because of this negative 
result of the external examination in a case of sudden death from 
such a cause, I diagnosed^ previous to the autopsy, the existence of 
rupture eif&er of the liver or spleen ; rupture of the former was found 
to exist The right lobe of the liver was almost completdy divided 
by a longitudinal laceration. 

Cass XXXVII. — A shiilab Gasb. 

A six -years' old boy was run over and killed. With the excep- 
tion of quite trifling eccliyniotic patches, each the size of a bean, on the 
left ileum, left knee, left ankle, and right side of the frontal bone^ 
the body exhibited nothing peculiar. But in tliis case also the cause 
of death was found to be a longitudinal laceration of theliver^ which 
completely divided it into two. 

Case XXXYIIl. — IU'ptl-re or tjie Pulmonary Artery by an 

A large iron machine-wheel fell upon the body of a boy aged five, 
and killed him on the spot. On the middle of his breast there was 

a faint-blue patch about an inch long, and not ecchymosed. There 
was no fracture either of the ribs or sternum, but the right pleural 

cavity was completely filled with thin fluid blood, and this heemor- 
rhage was found to have arisen from an exceedingly rare accident. 
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viz.^ a rupture of tlie pulmonary art(jry_, one- third of an incL. loii^, 
close to its entrance iato the right lung. There was in tliis case 
general ansemia, and yet there also existed distinct cerebral hypos- 
taais, as well as the usual post-mortem stains [Fid. p.p. 20 and ^1). 

Case XXXIX. — ^EuFnniB ot the Ldnqs bt beiko dbiven otsr 

BY A TESnCLB. 

A coachman was run over on the 11th of March, and lived till the 
15th, Over the left ear there was a semicircular wound two inches 
and a-half long, from which thin pus exuded. The whole of the scalp 
was an inch thick with purulent infiltration, the cranial bones were 
uninjured. The right lung was ^uite collapsed; on the inferior sur- 
face of the middle lobe there was an obtuse angled ruptnie^ two 
inches long, and one inch and a-half distant there was a second, 
the form and size of a hazel-nut. Twenty ounces of fluid blood 
laj in the pleiiral cavity. The infehor lobe of this lung was very 
wnphysematous, and the parenchyma was completely brok^ up 
and strewn with blood coagula ; this portion of the long no longer 
floated in water. The uninjured left lung had more than the usual 
amount of cadaveric cedema. On the right arm there was an ecchy- 
mosis the size of the palm of the hand. These appearances jnstifled 
ns in sabseqnentiy denying the troth of the statement of the accosed^ 
that the deceased had only got ^^a blow'' from his waggon, since 
the injnries of the head^ chest and arm could not simultaneously 
have aiisen from one blow, and the case resembled mnch more what 
usually happens in cases of death from being driven over by a 
vehicle. 

Case XL. — Complete separation op the Heaut by a violent 

BLOW, FBACTUaE OF ONE OP THE VEUTEBBAL SPINOUS PROCESSES, 
LAf KIIATION OP THE LuNG AND LiVEE WITHOUT ANY EXTERNAL 
APfEAJLiNCE OF INJUUY. 

Complete separation of the heart from its attachments is indu- 
bitably one of the rarest discoveries at an autopsy. A clt alcr in glass, 
aged 24, in crossing the heights of Spandau on a biiieii) cold night 
in winter, had got off his waggon, heavily-laden witli boxes of glass, 
for the purpose of leading his horse downhill; the waggon, however, 
began to slide and crushed the unfortunate man, unquestionably 
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irilib the greatest yiolence^ against one of the poplan wbidi there 
bolder the bighwaj^ and tbero be was found lying dead that same 
night by those who went out to seek him immediately on the wagon 
entering Gharlottenburg without a driyer. With the most important 
internal injuries here, theare was eztemallj visible — NMm^ — save a 
trifling abrasion of the cuticle over the right cheek-bone> and a similar 
one upon the left arm. Who could have suspected what was found in- 
temallj? On and in the head there was nothing remarkable, only that 
the sinm transversals Wiis more than usually full uf blcjod. Ou opening 
the spinal canal in the neck, about a quart of dark iluid blood gradu- 
ally escaped. The spinous process of the first thoracic vertebra was 
broken off and lay loose in the soft parts. The deep muscles of the 
back were ecchymosed down its whole length; the spinal mar- 
row was uninjured. On opeuiug the Iclt thorax, about thirty ounces 
of dark Huid blood was found, but there was no heart in the usual 
position; on the contrary, it was lying loose at the bottom of the 
thoracic cavity, for the pericardium had been completely iovM across, 
and the heart torn from the large blood-vessels. The terminations 
of the aorta and pulmonary artery could be rlenrly made out, the 
substance of the heart was dense and firm, and botli sides, particu- 
larly the ventricles, contained much dark coagulated blood (77//. 
page 25). The left lung was also torn almost across at its middle 
division, and finally, there was a laceration in the right lobe of 
the liver^ two inches long, and haif-an-inch deep t and yet noMig 
wot jpere^Mle a» the body externally ! 

Case XLI. — Ill-treatment. — 'Feaotdbb ov veve eibs, with- 
out AKT EXTEBNAL AlfEARAKGE OF IKJUBT. 

The Ibllowing case hnoA a chapter from the lowest life in Berlin. 
An extremely passionate man^ M., lived in irregular wedlock with B.^ 
but also in a oontinnal state of qnanelling and strife. On the 
-morning of the 20th of December^ B. was seen in a state of perfect 
health. At noon, a feUow4odger on his retom hornet, saw M. ill- 
treat B. in the most revolting manner^ striking her altematelj with 
his fist and with a wooden ahoe, on the head, faoe, month, fro. ; re- 
gardless of the presence of an eyewitness, he threw her on the taUe, 
and on the floor, and when she attempted to rise lie seised her by 
the hair and threw her down again. An eyewitness saw from the 
court this poor tormented woman sitting in the afternoon on the 

I 
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floor balf'iiaked, lier fbce straumng in£h bloodj her moutli awolleii, 
and ber hair dishevdled. She saw M, knock her flat with a blow qb 
the breast. B. then attempted to rue and go towards the stove, . 
staggering as she went. M. again attacked her^ threw her down back- 
wards and kicked her on the belly and breast. At seven o'clock in 
the evening, the poor woman died. Assaiedlj^ the abrasions and 
eechymoses on the body were inniinierable ; there was an eodiymotio 
swelling of the eyelids, and a laceration of the mucous membrane of 
the lips, evidently produced by the blows of the wooden shoe. But 
it was a more important fact, however, that no external appearance 
revealed the existence of a fracture of the lirst live ribs of the right 
side, or of an extravasatiou of half-a-th"achm of half-coagulated blood 
upon the pons Varolii. To this category also belongs the case 
already related (§27, page 64), of fracture of lour ribs and rupture 
of the liver, without any external evidence of injury. 

Case XLII. — ^Buftuee op the Brain from bbimo sun ^T£E. — 

!N0 EXTERNAL MARK. 

An aged tailor was run over and killed. The whole body, and 
particularly the head, evinced not the slie;htest trace of injury, and 
yet there was a fissure of tl^e skull, extending from the end of the 
sajntlal suture to the middle of the squamous portion of the left 
temporal bone; underneath tins about an ounce and a-half of black 
coagulated blood lay over the brain, and beneath this there existed 
that most rare phenomenon, a rupture of the brain, about an inch 
in length and width, and filled with about two ounces of similar 
blood. The man had Hved about seven hours, and had been cupped 
at the nape of the neck, as was proved by the marks on the body. 
Among many hundreds of medico-l^al dissections, I have only seen 
this case, and one other, of ruptuie of the brain {Vid* Case 
GCCXYin.). It is evident that this, as well as eyery other rup- 
tuie of sn internal organ, can only be produced by yery ocmsider- 
able external vioUiioe, for keaUk^ organs are never lacerated 
without it 
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Case XLIII. — Eall feom a heioht. FitAcmjEE op the Skull, 

LACERATION OY THE PeEICABDIUM, OP THE LlVEB AND SpLEliN ; 
INB£NTATIOK OF 3ETEBAI* ElBS. — ^No BJLXEKSXL TBAGB OF INXUAT* 

Jly a too coiiimou act of carelessness, a wealthy brewer met with 
a terrible death within the walls of his own extensive establishment. 
Yqt a trap-door — ^leading from an upper story, by a shaft forty-six feet 
deep, to the cellar in which lay the great beer casks— h:iving been left 
open, the unfortunate man fell through in the dark down the shaft, 
and, so soon as missed, he was drawn up dead. He was just forty- 
four years old. A great patch of the scalp covering the left half of 
the skull was torn off, — a proof that the man had fallen with his head 
upon some sharp edge, most probably that of one of the casks. Tlie 
entire brain was covered with a la) t of dark coagulated blood one 
line thick, and the lateral vrntricles were filled with a similar extra- 
vasation. The base of the skull was fractured transversely, and 
completely split in two~-a sufficient proof of the extraordinary force 
applied. Other eiridence of a simihir character was also afforded by 
the bursting of tHe poicaidium throughout its entire length, the 
heart being, however, uninjured ; by a transverse laceration of the 
Kver, two inches long, in the inferior surface of the left lobe, and by 
a similar one in the spleen. Finally, the four first ribs on the left 
side were bent inwards. And in spite of all these dreadfiil internal 
iiijDries, the surface of the body displayed extemallj not even a trace 
cf eed^/motU, neither 07car the indented ribs, nor orer the liver or 
spleen* 

Cass XUV. — Pall ntou a heioht. Fkactuse ot the SuKcnnr, 

OF 8ETEBAL BIBS, AND OF A CERVICAL Y EBTEBBA ; BTTFTUBB OF 

THE Spinal Mabeow and of the Liveb, without any EXTEiLNAi, 

SIGNS. 

A workman, aged 30, fell sixty feet into a limekiln, and lay sense* 

less, and breathing stertoionslj, for three honzs, when he expired. 

Except a few unimportant abrasions of the cntiele on the hands and 

inferior extremities, and a trifling eoehjmosis on the baek of the neck, 

theie was nexlher any external trace of injury, nor any appearance 

leading to the supposition of infteinal injury. (Die autopsy revealed 

(1 .) apoplectic hypersemia,both of fheoerehromand of the cerabdlnm; 

12 
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(2.) a fracture of the third cervical vertebra, the spinous process of 
"wliicli was also broken off; (3.) the spiiml marrow was torn across 
at this spot, and the spinal canal filled with half-coagulatc d blood; 
. (4.) the sternum was completely separated from its niaiiubi mm ; and 
(5.) the second, third, and fourth ribs were fractured ; ilimlly (6.) 
there was a superficial T-shaped laceration of the right lobe of the 
liver, and (7.) a small rupture of tlie lohulm quadratvs. (The 
superficial character of this laceration was a sufficient explanation of 
the small quantity of bloody only three ounces^ poured mto the ab- 
dominal cavity.) 

Casb XLY.— DiAiH ntoM a TXOLiara biow, xuFnTss ov tee 
Liver. — NoTHDre jjcobmal xxxbutaxiiT. 

A girlj aged eleven, liad gone into % mill, and was violeiitiiy thrown 
from a beam i^ainat the waU. Death ocemxed one hour and a-half 
after. The body in this case also exhibited not the slightest trace of 
injury, and just because of this^ and considering the cause of death 
and its suddenness, we were led to predict the rupture of some im- 
portant organ. The autopsy revealed a longitudinal laceration in 
the liver six inches long, which had divided the right lobe from 
behind forwards. In tlic abdominal cavity there were seventeen 
ounces of partially coagulated blood. ^ 

Casb XL^ — IW. ibom a gabbi^os, nLAcioxE ov tbe fomxnm 

AXCb Of SEVERAL BIBS^ BUFTUEB OF THE liTVSB. — No TBACE OT 
DTJUBT SZTEBNAUT. 

This case exactly resembled the preceding. A coachman had 
JoUeiifrom his caniage during severe frosty and shortly alter died. 
He was asserted to have died from aipo'gksj/* and traces of 
external violence,'' were dedared not to have' been found on the 
body. And thej were indeed so completely wanting^ that for that 
leason alone we prognosticated an internal mptore, and we did so 
the move readily^ that the corpse had a decided dirty greenish-white 
(httmorrhagic) oolonr. The rapture of this perfectly healthy liver 
was of a most frightM extent, so that the &U must have been 
a most violent one. The right lobe of the liver was oom- 
l^etely torn off^ and a very large quantity of frossen blood hiy in 
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ilie abdomen. The unnar}^ bladder was fiill^ and with its firoeen 
contents lay like a solid ball in the pelTis. The sternum was 
completely broken across close below the manubrium, and the last 
five true ribs on the right side were also broken across. There was^ 
however^ no extearoal trace of injury I I may also add^ that the 
perfectly anssmic lungs were not frozen, but the brain, also anasnuc, 
was frozen hard.* 

(2.) Very frequency thrae is found on the bodies of men who 
have died a violent death, one or more suspscious-looidng spots; 
these are chi^y seen on the forehead^ face, superior and inferior 
extremitaesy the elbow, back of the hand, ankle, shinbone, ftc. ; they 
are small, from one-quarter or half«an*inch to three-quarters ol an 
inch in diameter, usi^ly circular in form, of a red or reddish-brown, 
or a dirty yeUowish-brown, feeling and cutting more or less hard 
and leathery, displaying when cot peihaps a tiifiing congestion of. 
the smaU cuticular vessels, often not even thisy and never exhibiting 
any true ecchymosis. These spote may puzzle the medical jurist^ 
and in iexi, they require a most careful investigation and description 
in all cases of death under sospidous cirenmstances^ the particulars 
of which have not yet been ascertained, as they may betoken some 
antecedent stru^le, and may at any rate }ield some information. 
But in most cases tliese pseudo-ecckf/moses have a perfectly different 
sigmlicatiou, and careful at ten it ion soon teach the medical jurist 
the difference, for in general tliey are but the rt suits of blows and 
scratches received by the body in falling on some hard substance at 
the moment of deatii, and have, of course, not the shghtest connection 
with the cause of deatli. Similar spots are often produced after 
death by rough handling of the body during transport, &c. Nu- 
merous experiments on the dead body, still continuously prosecuted, 
have made me perfectly certain of the possibility of producing 
such pseudo-ecchymoses even days after the death, and also otlier 
alterations of the cadaveric surface that mi<?ht be readily coiifouiided 
with the phenomena of livintr action. The soinior after tlir dt ith 
the experiments are commenced the more striking are the phenomena 
observed. If any part of tlie dead body be firmly aiid for some time 
rubbed, so as to excoriate it, with a hard brush or coarse woollen 

* See alao mmieroiis other CMeB of tiie moot varioiu and impoitaat hijnries 
of both hard and soft parts, without any peroeptihle external trace of iii|iiiy» 

in the iHustrativc cases, §8, Special Division, particularly Cases LIT., 
LXXXVIll., XCl., XCm., XOV., XCVI., XCYU., QUI., 
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. rag, or if tlie body be pulled about upon a rough floor, and examined 
twenty-four to tliirtv-six bonr?' afterwards, phenomena are often ob- 
served, whicli might indubitably be \w\d to be tlie result of living 
action, bright cinnabar-red pntrhea forming n striking contrast to the 
surronnding cadaveric pallor, dirty yellowish- brown epidermic crusts, 
that cut dry and hard, &e. The results of such experiments frstify 
that the explanation, already given, of the mode of origin of 
these common cadaveric phenomena, is at once natural and true 
(Fid. Plate V., Fig. 14). Bngel has made some similar experiments 
peifectLj confirrnatory of mine, and any one may repeat them with 
the same result. He says,^ " If any part of the skin of a corpse 
be ezcoti&tedj that ia, if the epidermis be lemoved from it by con- 
tmned friction, evaporation from its surface is thereby favoured, and 
it acquires the possibility of drying better and more quickly than any 
other part of the skin not so treated ; it acquires, in fact, all the 
pecuharities observed in a patch of skin altered by friction during 
life, for similar conditions, are present in both, giving rise to the pos- 
sibility of a rapid desiccation. The colour of any part of the skin of 
a dead body so treated may be varied according to desire. If the 
excoriation is produced on any part of the body (m which hypostases 
cannot ttmi^ then, as is usual in parts altered by friction, the desic- 
cated skin becomes of a dear yeUowish*brownj transparent at the 
edges. Bat if on the contrary, the excoriation is made on a spot on 
which hypostases already esdst, or may subsequently form, tiien it 
becomes gradually of a blackish-brown colour. In neither of 
these cases can the excoriation produced after death be distin- 
guished from one that has been made during life.'' We cannot 
be too urgent in directing attention to these lesnUs of experience 
and observation, for the cases are innumerable in which from 
ignorance or neglect of them, the most important conchtsbna 
have been erroneously anived at. Litimatdy connected with this 
matter is the queiy: — 

(S.) Whe(^er wounds observed on the hodj have been produced 
during life or efier deaih? When we reflect how seldom there is 
any opportunity for obtaining experience on the great scale in 
medico-legal matters, we can the more readily excnse the amount of 
error that has crept into the medico-legal science and practice, that 
has been lumdcd. down from handbook to handbook, from teacher to 
scholar, till it has spread from one court of medical luc^uiry to 

• Oi>. c»^. p. 322. 
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another; and if Una haa been the case in any one point, it has been 
pre-eminentlj so in regard to the qnestion now before us. It has 
been theoretically assumed, and it is so stated in the best handbooks, 
that vounds inflicted during life are very readily distingoished from 
such as have been inflicted after deaths by the entire absence of anj 
of the nanai signs of vital reaction, as inflammation, hnmorrhage, 
snpporationy swelling or cicatrization of the edges of the wound, 
granulation, &c., and every one that has ever cut or stabbed a dead 
body, thinks he has obtained positive proof of the correctness of this 
opinioib— and iioB opinion is indubitably correct, when regarded as 
affirmatiTe (that the wonnd has been inflicted dnring He), though 
even in tiiis case it may not be superfluous to recite a fbw of tihe 
Hmitations to which experience has tauj^t us that it is liable. Inflam- 
mation, ecchymosis of the lips of the wonnd, and suppuration can, of 
oours^ never be observed on a wonnd inflicted on a corpse;, but in 
▼eiy fat subjects, it not infitequently happens that in wounds, par- 
ticularly indaed wounds mflieted after ifeaiii, when the body begins 
to swell, the subcutaneous fat protrudes, and the edges become more 
or less everted, so that a certain amount of doubt may thereby be 
thrown over the time when the wound was inflicted, and this doubt 
may be much increased if any blood be observed trickling bom the 
wonnd, which may readily be the case shonld the wound be situated 
on any depending part, and should the blood be peculiarly fluid. If 
this experiment be made on several bodies in which these conditions 
concur, if they be allowed to lie one or two days, and the condition 
of the wounds then examined, these statements will be found per- 
fectly confirmed. If the bodies, however, be allowed to lie for whole 
weeks or nionths, tlieu we will find soiiif tliiiig else. Prom the very 
nature of the subject, the expenmciil cuniiut of course be so carried 
out, but medico-legal practice exhibits after a different fashion similar 
results. I refer to the case of bodies that have lain long unsuspected 
in some cert^iin place, particularly in the water, and are already 
putrid when first discovered. In such cases we have the whole 
surface, or perhaps only that part in wliich the injury is, 
green, greyish-green, denuded of its epidermis, large venous cords 
filled with decomposed blood course across the jmrt, the edges of the 
wound are soft and spongy, fat and serum wrll out from between 
them; and 1 cau testify that the most experienced hand may well 
hesitate in such a case to decide from a mere external examiiiafion, 
whether the wound has been iniiicted daring life or after death, und 
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may think himaelf lucky should the further internal examiiation of 
the case thrair any light upon this point, whidi is by no means 
always the case. In other cases again, the facts may be obscured 
aft«r a diflG&rent fasiiion, by the burning of the body, or by the 
burning or singeing of that part of the body in which the injury is 
situated ; and this is not a very rare occnnreDce. In such a case it is 
difficulty or impossible^ to investigate the condition d the edges or 
bottom of the wound, because both it and the neighbouring parts 
are completely dianed, and should the further examination iSxstd 
no information, the mafct» must £»r ever remain obscure. But if 
from this we find that the opinion already given of the diagnostic 
value of the phenomena of reaction is snbjeet to limitations which 
have not hitherto been related, so we abo find from other drcum- 
stanoesy that this opinioUj taken in its n^Hve sense, is ntteily nntrue. 
It is assumed to be easy to distinguish injuries inflicted during life 
from such as have been inflicted after death, regarding those injuries 
as most certainly belonging to the latter category, in which therc are 
»o visible traces of reaction, no trace of ecchymoeis of the edges of 
the wound, of inflammatory areola^ of suppuration, &c., and yet cases 
do occur perfectiy contradictory of all this, and in eertam dreum- 
stances which we shall presently describe, sach eases constantiy 
occnr. We have already, in the second subdivision (2) of this 
paragraph, been taught the great similarity which may subsist be- 
tween injuries inflicted during life and those which have been 
inflicted after death. And this similarity is much greater and more 
liable to lead to error, when death has instantaneously followed the 
injury inflictc-d (hiring life, as in the case of punctured, incised, or con- 
tused wounds implicating any important vessel, as the carotid artery, 
jugular vein, &c., or any vital organ, as the heart or lungs, in a serious 
manner. In such a case the wounded person does not, properly speak- 
ing, die, that is, there is in such a case no agou^' — no act of dying, so 
to speak — interposed between life and death ; he is alive and is dead 
in the same instant of time, or ^dthin, at most, but a few second?. One 
would, a priori, expect that in such a case there could not be any trace 
of reaction, even as evinced by ecchymosis oi' the edges of the wound, 
to say nothing of swelling, suppuration, &c. ; and experience con- 
firms this in a most remarkable manner, niasmuch as it shows that 
these wounds are of such a character, that if after the conclusion of 
the autopsy, a similar wound be made purposely in the neighbour- 
hood^ it is perfectly impossible to distinguish the one from the other. 
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In considering all we have said under this head, we ranst, therefore, 
always remember, that tt is by no means east in all cases to 
DisTiNoinsH between injueibs infugted during lefe asd tsoss 
INFLICTBD APTEE DEATH. I Dccd not proceed to prove the practical 
importance of this doctrine, nor to show that injuries to the dead, 
particulailj in tbe case of those drowned, buried, or found in privies 
or donglinps, are often produced by the instruments employed for 
tiieir removal from these situntions, and in every such ra?r this 
question must be decided. The following cases afford proof of the 
l^th of the doctrine I have jnst laid down. 

Cash XLYII.— FENEXRAmra Wotoid ov the SrEBiruM bt a stab. 
— Wound of the abch oi the Aobta, 

One Siege], a labonier^ and fonnerly an executioner, had been 
BOornfaUy abandoned by his wife, and eveiy attempt to padiy her 
and induce her again to live with him was fruitless; so he decided to 
make one more trial, and if that failed, to kill her, and this he did, 
stabbing her in the breast with an ordinary tableknife and saying, 

Now, you have your deserts/' 8. repeatedly assured me while in 
prison, that the knife went in as into '^butter,'' and yet it had in a most 
unheard-of manner made a wound one inch in length right through 
the sternum. The edges of the wound in the bone were quite smooth, 
without a trace of splintering. In the thoracic cavity, taking both 
pleural saes together, there was about one pint of dark fluid par* 
tially coagulated blood, and about eight ounces of coagulated Uood 
in the pericardium. The knife had gone stnd^t through the right 
lung just where the large vessels enter it, had also penetrated the 
pericardium and the arch of the aorta, five-fourths of an inch above 
its origin from the heart. The wound in the aorta was slightly 
rounded (lialfmoon shaped), lialt-au-mch long, with clean and feebly- 
bldsh edges, the posterior waU of the arch of tlie aorta also ex- 
hibited a ])recisely similar sickle- shaped wound with clean bluish 
edges, so that the knife had completely penetrated tlie arch of the 
aorta as well as the sternum. The murdered woman gave one 
shriek and fell dead on the ground, and yet in this case, also, we found 
the blood coagulated {Fid, §11, page 23). Tlic external appear- 
ance of the wound was remarkable, it was silu;i ted between the first 
and ser-ond ribs on the left side, close to their junction with the 
sternum, extended obliquely inwards, was three-quarters of an inch 
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Ion?, half-an-inch broad, acute angled, and its edges clean, smooth, 
not inBamed, and without a trace of ecchjmosis, it was also wln^lly 
without any trace of fluid or dried blood about it, so that lu all 
respects it perfectly resembled a woinul inflicted oil a dead body. 
The non- correspondence of the external with the internal wound 
arose from the oblique direction in which the deceased had been 
gtffli^^Tig when she received the wound, whilst of course at tlie dis- 
section she was placed ilat o& her back, and the external coveriugs 
bad beea thereby displaced. 

CijsE XLVllI. — Stab with a knife ik iul Luxa. 

A boy, aped 14, was stabbed in the back by his enraged aiid 
half-drunk stepmother with the knife with which she had just been 
killmg a fish, a few minutes afterwards he fell fainting on the floor, 
and died six hours after. The wound in the back was ten Unes 
long, gaping shghtly in the middle where it measured three lines 
across, ite edges were clean and smooth, perfectly free from ecchy- 
mosis, soft and dry, just such edges in short as woidd have existed 
in "a wouTi l made upon a corpse. The cause of deatii was internal 
hiemorriiage from n wound which had penetrated one inch and a-half 
into the inferior lobe of the left Iuult, luuI in the left pleural cavity 
we found about four pounds of dark liuid blood contaming some 
coagiila. We also found of course a state of general aniemia, to 
which^ however^ the posterior cerebral veins and suius presented the 
msnal ezceptioiL {Fid. Death from Hsemonbage^ S|)ecial 
Diyiflion.) 

Case XLIX. — Stab with a daggee in the Lung. 

This waa indeed a moat moixnif ul case I At a fajsafy feast a large 
qiiaiit% of BavariaiL beer was drank. The biother>m-law of ^e 
landlord became quite stapid from its effects, wandered into the 
Idtchen and there laid hold of a broken militia sword, one foot long 
and half-an-inch broad, which was used for toasting herrings, and had 
been for this purpose ground to a sharp point, with this he returned 
to tlie room and reeled about brandishing it. His brother-in-law 
went up to him, the drunken man \mt his arms round him, and in 
doing so stabbed iiim lu the back. The wounded man died in three- 
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quarters of an liour. The body was of a waxy-white. At the inner 
edge of the right shoulder-blade we found a gapiug wound one- 
quarter of an inch long and one-third of an inch wide, with its edges 
clean, smooth, quite dry, of a deadly paleness, and wlioily without 
ecchymosis. In the ritrlit pleural cavity there was one quart and 
a-hali of partly coagulated, but mostly fluid, dark blood, the superior 
lobe of the right lung was horizontally perforated by a wound which 
went right through the intercostal muscles between tlie second and 
third ribs, and ended in the subcutaneous cellular tissue above them. 
The body was of coarse perfectly aiuemicj the onlj exception being 
the veins of the ^ maUr* 



Case L. — GuN-suor wound of the Spinal Maerow. 



On the IGth of October, 1848, there was a great popular out- 
break at Berlin, attended by an obstinate barricade fight between 
the rioters and the city militia, which cost the lives of elevni men, one 
only of whom died an honourable death in the discharge of liis duty; 
he was one of the city miiitia shot on the barricade, which lie liud 
already half surmounted ; the fatal shot came from beiund and below ; 
it had entered about the seventh cervical vertebra, had shattered in 
pieces the three lowest cervical vertebrse, had torn across the spinal 
cord, and tinally escaped at the angle of the right lower jaw by an 
angular opening about the size of a sixpence^ which seemed to be 
caused by a conical bullet ; neither the edges of tlie wound of en- 
trance^ nor those of that of exit were ecchymosed, a circumstance 
readily explicable by reference to the instantaneous death which 
must have followed the laceration of the cervical spinal marrow, and 
they differed in no respect from the edges of gun-shot wounds which 
we have made on dead bodies in the course of our experiments. 
PMcisely similar results were found in the following 



Case LI. — Gun-shot wound of the Lung^ 

In which a man, during one of tlie popular ontbresks of 1848, le* 

ceived a bullet right through his body, which perforated the inferior 

lobe of the left lung. In this case, also, of sudden hamorrhagic 
death, both the wound oi entrance and of exit had the exact appear- 
ance of those of a gun-shot ouud liiiiictcd uu a corpse. 
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(4.) ypTv fVrf|nently the wounds found oii liie dead body are such 
asliavebeen })roiiu(:('fl professionally and *cr7/wc/?/w ffr^«?w, from ieech 
bites, recent wounds from cupping instruments, recent venesection 
wounds, up to surgical sutures, incisions, crucial incisions, and am- 
putation wounds generally (in this category must also be included 
all traces of attempts at revivification). It is usually suificient to 
describe such wounds summarily in the protocol, but of course, 
where the medical treatment has become the object of complaint and 
inquiry, it is necessary to describe most accurately every such wound, 
even a venesection wound, should it have been stated to have been 
the cause of death. To this category also belong, as already men- 
tioned^ all such iDjnries as may be inflicted on dead bodies by the 
means used to secure them, or by the gnawing of predatory animals. 
Such easily recognised injuries are specially found on all bodies, 
whether adult or infantile, l^t have been dragged from the water 
by pikes or hooks, &c., nr tliat have been attacked by the vo- 
raciouf; water-rats (Vid, §57> under subsection (No. 22.), and 
^120, Special Division). 

(5.) ^Finally, those cases, the most numeroos by far, remain to be 
considered, in which the wounds thmnsdves must, a priori, be looked 
upon as the cause of death. §19 of the ''regulations'' already 
quoted, lays down the procedure to be followed in such a case, 
and to these we have only the following additions to make. Even 
science cannot but approve^ when the present ''regulations'' require 
that "in the case of wounds and injuries of the dead body, which 
lunre evidently no connection with the cause of death,'' "only a 
summetry desraripiion of their appearance is to be given," and also 
when they further permit "the general appearance of ecchymoses, 
excoriated patches of skin, &c., which have also apparently no con- 
nection with the cause of death, to be compared with well known 
bodies, such as pieces of money, fruit, &c." The scientific determi- 
nation of the cause of death, is nerer fortified by any of these 
accessory appearances. Sometimes cases occur, particularly where 
murckr has been preceded by a violent struggle (Case LXX.), or 
where the person has died firom a multiphcity of injuries (Case 
LXI.); in which such a number of external injuries exists that ex- 
amples of every dass, solutions of contuiuily> exooriataonB, outicular 
abrasions, ecchymoses, &c., may be reckoned by the dozen. In 
such a case the protocol of the autopsy may be made to consist of a 
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hundred or mm sobsections (under different maaenifi), and this 
must be avoided in every case {Fid, § 50), became a too jninatelj 
flocniate description of every anormality, even if it weie possible^ 
would seriously interfere with the distmctncss of the report; the 
autopsy conducted in such a manner would farther occupy a most 
unreasonable time, and^ what is of more importance such an absurdly 
•careful description would be of no use after all, since it could not 
assist in throwing light upon the case, but would rathw indeed, in 
most cases, obscure it. In such a case it is sofBdent to make an 
accurate examination and description of the more important of such 
injuries and anormalties, of those which most evidently appear of con- 
sequence for the correct elucidation of the case, and then to give a more 
snmmaiy description of the rest, which may be oonveniendy slumped 
together after this lieMhion, ''ten or fifteen patches precisely similar 
to that described were visible upon — /' We must now say a fewwords 
regarding the nuarh of tie rod, which not infrequently require to be 
investigated in cases of the deatii of children fsom fll-treatment. Harks 
of the rod are recognisable on the dead body in a twofold manner. 
Either we find, where the birch has been flatly laid on, two, three, or 
four parallel running stripes, which may be shorter or longer, up to 
two or three inches long, and are red and slightly ecchymosed, or we 
find, wlicii the rod has struck more with the point, a number of 
large ecchyinosed spots on the part struck ; these resemble ordinary 
petechiae very much, but can readily be distinguished from them by 
being confined to one part of the body, usually the back and hips. 
In the longer stripes small abrasions of the cuticle are sometimes 
found, but I have never observed upon bodies any more serious in- 
juries as the result of the rod as commonly used among us for the pur- 
pose of correction.* Finally, in examinmg solutions of continuity, 
the "regulations" pmnit the " careful introduction of the pr ob* 
where the medical inspectors consider it necessary, but to prevent 
any abn^e of tliis permission they very properly require the reason 
for this procedure to be expUcitly stated in the protocoL Probing 

* ht ths admirably oonduotad Marine Hospital at Onmstadt (in Bmda) 
I have aaea a culprit lying on his belly, who, eight days previously, hid ran 
IliA gwuitlatii and received twelve hundred stripet, — a smaller dose of the 
aame was even then awaiting him I His back was entirely covered with 
superfimal nloers : his general condition was, however, perfectly satis- 
fiuitiury* 
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is, however, in fact, perfectly superfluous in most case'^', since the 
depth of a wound is easily ascertained without it, wiien we proceed 
to the internal examination of the body and of the part injured. 
But it is not only not improper, but actually necessary^ after correctly 
examining and describing the original injury, to open it up in order 
to examine the internal condition of its edges, as also that of the 
anbcutaneous oellnlar tiasne^ and I maj now again leiterate the ne- 
etteitj of incising eveij aeeming ecchymosis, in order to diacimunate 
ihem from poat-mort^ and other aUdna {Fid, § 8). 
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OHAFCEB n. 

INSFECTXON OF THE WEAPONS. 

Statuti/n/ liegulatwrui. 

Pbnal Code, § 162. In wer^ eate the opUwm cfike eajMii muti 
he tekm aatothe weapons witk wMck ike injwnee migki Aave Been 
in^Uetedf any weapons finmd muH be laid b^bre ikem, and ikey must 
be interrogated whether the wounds might have been caused by su^ 
weapons, and whether any conclusions as to the mode in which (he 
perpetrator had acted, as to his object and bodily strength, can be 
drawn, from the position and size qfthe wounds, 

§ 34. Classification of weapons. 

Judicial Medicine has nothing whatever to do with the ancient 
legal ckssillcatioii of weapons into letlial and non-lethal. It can- 
not be too often repeated, nor too strongly impressed oti tlie mind, 
that an expert in natural science called to the assistauce of the 
Judge, has nothing whatever to do with the arguments, discussions, 
or definitions of purely legal science. However useful for a Judge 
it may be to classify weapons into lethal and non-lethal, such a 
classification is, from a medical point of view, simply absurd ; and in 
judicial medicine, only such a classificatioiv is likely to prove ser- 
viceable as shall arrange the various weapons, and modes of pro- 
ducing death, under the heads of their various actions on the 
animal economy, as from these actions we can in unexplained cases, 
during life or after death, infer the nature of th<^ ^veajioii so em- 
ployed. It is obvious, tlif refore, that the simplest classification of 
instruments capable of producing injury is into (1.) sharp, (2.) 
blunt, (3.) file-arms, and instruments capable of producing 
BtnmgolAtion. 

§85. 8habp*weapoiib. 
Under tins head must be induded ererj kind of one-edged caiting 
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instnimeut, as a razor, every kind of one-edged and sharp-pointed 
instrument, as most table and pocket-knives, every kind of double- 
edged cutting instrument which are u.^uuU) also sharp -pointed, as 
daggers, stilettos, caue-swords, and rapiers; every kind of threc- 
edjjed weapon, as sharp bodkins and buvoiictjj; all weapons whose 
nit dug edge is more or less straight; also every kind of cutting 
w eapon with a more or less crooked or halfmoon-shaped edge, as 
sabres, scytlies, and sickles; to this category also belong sharp pieces 
of glass and metal. We have had occasion to investigate wounds 
made with all these weapons, as the reader wiU, to some extent at 
least, be able to perceivi^ Ik m tlie cases given. 
. Contused irounds iiiflir 1 1 ( ! 1 > \ sucli weapons maybe superficial or deep. 
"When recently given, theu: edges are certainly smooth, when the weapon 
lias been recently sharpened, but still always more or less contused at 
the external surface. The reactive phenomena depend, of course, upon 
-the part where the blow was struck, and the results founds upon the 
time elapsed between the infliction of the wound and its examinatioa, 
whether that take place during life or after deatL When such wounds 
reach the bones^ they either splinter them or divide them deanly^ 
and the latter is spedally apt to occur in the case of the larger and 
smaller long bones, as the fingers, arm bones^ &c. Both kinds of 
.injury, splintered fracture or clean division^ can also be produced bj 
cuts inflicted on the skull. The following case shows that even the 
short Prussian infantry side-arm, wielded with suffident strength^ is 
able to cut completely through the skuU. 

GaSB UI. — SaBBB-OTIT TATAL VBOK PENXmiTlOK OF KBB 

Skull. 

In a quarrel betwixt civilians and soldiery, a workman aged 42, 
leceiTed a cat across the head from the sharp sabre of an infantiy 
aoldier. The cut extended three inches and a-balf &om the sagittal 
fotoie towards the left parietal bone, and this bone was towards the 
middle of the cut completely divided to the extent of one inch^ The 
internal or vitreous table was splinteied in evoy direction round the 
.wound, and the coverings of the brain cleanly divided to extent 
of one inch. At this spot there was an abscess the siee of a walnut 
whidi contained splinters of the vitreous table. Becent leech bites 
over the upper part of the abdomen showed ibat tiie deceased must 
have oom^flined. of pain in this region, and this was probably nsler- 
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nbleto a tdbaenlosis of the Vlvci, which was revealed on cliseectioii.* 
Contused wounds have this peccdiaritj^which is deserving of attention, 
that they almost never r^resent the exact dimensions of the weapon 
employed, and do not therefore contribute any data for estimating 
its nature. And in this respect an important difference obtains when 
muscular parts have been divided inihe longitudinal direction of the 
fibres or across them, in which latter case- a gaping wound is lefl^ 
diflfering very much from the dimensions of the weapon employed. 

Inclined Wounds may be superficial or deep, and have sharp smooth 
edges nowhere coutused^whicli converge to an iicute angle at both ends. 
The reactive plienomena resemble those in contused wounds. They 
may, as is well known, occasion important and fatal hsemorrhage, when 
they implicate any considerable vessel that may be directly beneath 
the skin. It is extremely difficult, and often impossible, to deter- 
mine, when such is necessary (as, for example, in cases of doubtful 
suicide), where the incision commences or where it ends ? whether 
it runs from right to left or the reverse ? This question is specially 
apt to arise in cases of cut-throat. Stains of blood on the one hand 
and not on the other, incisions in some articles of clotlnng on the 
one side and not on the other, and similar accessory circumstances 
■often afford an explanation in siirh eases. 

Cases of cut-throat may in certain circumstances give rise to 
another perplexing phenomenon, extremely apt to mislead, as I have 
seen in one remarkable case, which I helped to unriddle ; where, for 
instance, the incision has been made across a neck covered with those 
numerous folds, so common in aged or meagre persons, with the head 
bent forwards ; on the neck of the corpse being stretched or bent 
backwards, there is no longer apparent only one eontinuons incision, 
but several intermpted ones, often tolerably distant from each other, 
just as we see more plainly in a piece of doth which has been folded, 
cut^ and then unfolded. The medical inspection in a case of this 
nature (No. XXXII., already detailed), had made "four incised 
wounds" of the one which really existed, and supposed th^ had de- 
monstrated a murder, and that the murderer had made several 
attempts to complete the cutting of the throat! 

Pun^wred wnmdi occasion but Httle external hmmorrhage, except 

* Two other examples of division of the cranial bones by sabre-cats will 
be found in Cases LXIII. and LXIV. Another case of a fatal sabre-cut 
upon the head, though not related here, will be found among the sticund 
huadred «f my Oerid^tliehe Seotionsii, s» 49. 

K 
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in such situations as the neck^ where large blood-vessels lie near the 
siiifiBoe», and if thej are of small size are attended hj the most trifling 
xeactionary phenomena. Buty on the contraiy^ when snch wonnds 
penetrate deeply they give rise to the most considerable internal 
efiosions of blood, urine^ the remains of food> &c. ; and in regard to 
this there is one point to which I must direct attention, inasmuch as 
it is essentially a practical one, and appears quite different when 
regarded firom the two^opposite points dt view of the study and the 
dissecting table. Nothing is more common, for example^ than to 
blame the medical jurists for not aacertaining the precise source, 
place, or vessel, from which internal hsemoiTrhage has proceeded 
in cases of penetrating wounds. But this is frequently meet 
undeserved; for in many cases it is either perfectly impossible to 
ascertain this, or it can only be ascertained after a most laborious 
exaTiiiiiiLtiaii, by first removing all the internal organs and then 
iiitruducuig a blow-pipe into the principal vessel, and such a waste 
of time serves, after all^ in general, no practical end, for the internal 
haemorrhage being the indubitable cause of death, the circumstances 
of the case may render it perpectly uuiinporlanl, m a legal point of 
view, to ascertain from what vessel it has originated. I need scarcely, 
however, state, that cases of an opposite nature do sometimes occur. 
Punctured wounds also seldom represent the exact dimensions of 
the weapon employed, because the weapon is so forced through the 
skin and superficial miisclt'^ that any comparison between it and the 
wound made may lead to erroneous conclusions. Moreover, in all 
punctured, contused, or incised wounds, any comparison of the wound 
with the weapon supposed to have produced it cannot, of course, lead 
to any correct conclusions, when the person wounded has died after 
the commencement of gran iikt ion or cicatrization, — circomstanoe 
that frequently occurs after injuries of the head. 

Scratches f or the marks of iinger-nails, are fonnd on the body in a 
twofold form. Should strong pressure alone have been made by the 
nails, then we find, even when true ecchymosis has not occurred, a 
semicircular, more or less reddened, and feebly ecchymosed stxipe, 
which exactly points out by its sitnatbn and direction the position 
in which the finger or fingers have been applied, a point of consider- 
able importance in cases of strangulation, or of doubtful self-delivery* 
If the nails have been used to scratch more than to squeese* the 
cuticle is found to be peeled off, the skin beneath being sometimes 
of a bright-red, and sometimes not remarkable at all in its appear- 
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Slice. The vbole spot is vsiianj not larger than a lentilj oo that 
an excoriation thns prodnced i» readily distiogoished from that 
produced by any oiber cause. Case OCLXXXIII. well exhibits 
how mnch practical importance may become attached to even the 
most trifling appearances on the dead body. The marks of scratches 
WOTC found upon the neck of the person strangled. Cut inasmuch 
as the individual then suspected of the murder (wliich ke afterwaids 
confessed^ and for wliich he was executed) had on both his hands 
deformed and stunted nails, which were only half the usual length, 
and did not reach the cuds of his fingers, we were obliged to 
conclude that the scratches could not have been made with l/iese 
nails, and that he must, therefore, have liad an accomphce at the 
commission of the deed. At first the accused stoutlv denied this, 
out of pity for his partner in crime, a boy, but he afterwards confessed 
that this had really been the case. 

§86. Blunt Weaioks. 

Blunt weapons may be followed by the utmost variety of ext( rnal 
and internal results, according to tlie force with which they e 
hccj\ wicklpfl, and the jjart on which the blow has been struck. 
Blows from such weapons occasion concussion of enclosed organs, 
and may thereby produce death instantaneously (as in the case of 
severe concussion of the brain, spinal cord, or heart), or more or 
less rapidly by the rupture of vessels or vascular organs from the 
concussion. They may also cause fracture of the bones, from its 
simplest form up to complete comminution of the entire skeleton. 
Blows from such weapons may also divide the soft parts, making 
wounds with obtuse, irregular, serrated^ lacerated, and more or less 
contused edges, often nfide^ i^m/ng in form from the weapon that 
ka» produced them, because the soft parts have been lacerated by the 
blow,— a circumstance deserving of r^^brance in every such case. 
In other circumstances such blows contuse and disfigure, by flatten- 
iug, as in the case of the no^e and ears, by causing sweDing^ as in 
the case of the eyehds and lips, or by fracturing those bones which 
give the form, as in the case of the face. It frequently happens that 
one body affords examples of several of these varieties of wounde^ 
either because sereral blunt weapons have been used, by one or more 
assailants^ or because one and the same weapon, a hatchet, or other 
instrument possessing different faces, blunts sharp, or angular, has 

K2 
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been employed. A great variety in the natnie of tlie wonnda is 
moat commonly found alter deaths from repeated tnhaman acta of 
violence, and after murdeta committed by men of pecnliaily ferociona 
ebaiacter, as several of the examples given in § 41 will abundantly 
prove. As to tbe Idnda of blunt weapons^ and forma of violence 
employed, thoae occur in every possible variety. !£Vom wbat I bave 
seen in the course of my own practice alone^ I can entunerate, adzes, 
axes, blunt sabres, every kind of bammer, paving stones, cadgels, 
broken jugSy and large beer^glasses, beams, logs of wood, wooden 
shoes, wheds, windmiU sails, masts, the butt-end of guns, iron 
hooks, waggons and railroad trains, the fists, teeth, feet, &c., since 
every kind of blow or fall comes under this category. As already 
remarked, one result, by no means rare, of the employment of such 
bluut weapons or modes of injury, is the rupture of some internal 
organ. Healthy organs, lungs, heart, &c., Tipver mpliirc spontane- 
ously, the ruptured lung of a pthisical person has been tuberculous 
and caverTious, and a ruptured heart has also been either atropliied 
or hypertrophied, &c. And even healthy organs are never ruptured, 
but by the eiiiployment of very considerable violence. Therefore, 
fissures in the basis eranii, rupture of the liver, lungs, &c., may 
uniformly be taken as conclusive evidence of the previous application 
of great violence. The folio wtug are the observations I have made 
on each of these individually : — 

Ftsmres of the base of the skull are always transverse. In 
a very numerous series of cranial injuries, I have never once seen 
a true longitudinal fissure. They are most generally fonntl in the 
anterior third of the cavity, and iisufilly extend from ilie pars pet rosa 
of one temporal bone to the sella tyrcica, or across it to the pars 
petrosa on the opposite side. We shall consider subsequently the 
fractures of the rest of the cranial bones. 

Rupture of the brain is uncommonly rare, at least I have only seen 
it twice, once in the case of a man run over by a carriage. (Fm?. 
Case XLII.), and another time, following a contusion (VieU Case 
CCCXVITI.). Also— 

Rupture of the lungt, is by no means frequents It may occur in 
any one of the lobes of either lung, and in evay possible direction 
and situation (Cases XXX., XL., and XCIIL). 

Laceration ^ike trachea^ and atopkoffus, are extremely rare (Case 
XCII.), and are produced only by contusions of the utmost violence. 
I have already idated cases of these great vaiieties* 
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Rupture of fie pericardium, and rujsfiMre of the heaH (Oases 
XXXIX. and XLIII.)* In the one case the fall from a great 
height^ in the other, the being violently cnislied agaiiiBi the ston of 
a tree ▼iolently concassed the bodj, aad death was of course all 
the more instantaneous in each case, firam the ooetaneooB oocnxrenoe 
of other impottant injuries. 

JKkjvAmv of tie Um^, is not only the most frequent of aU organie 
raptmre^ birt is indeed by no means of infrequent occonenee ( Fid» 
Oases XXXrV,, XXXm, XL., XLIH.— XLVL, and LIV„ 
XOin., aad XOYI.). In almost ereiy case the rapture is longi- 
tudinal, and either occurs in the right or left lobe, or between them, 
or, as I have seen in a few instances, it may occur in the form 
several small longitudmal lacerations in both lobes. Transverse 
lacerations of the liver are eztiemely rare, and when th^ do occur 
it is not usually as one single laceration of considerable size^ but 
several small isolated ruptures are found near one another. But 

Case LIII. — Eailb Eosm o? Buftubb oe the Livee. 

I have once seen a peculiar form of rupture of the liver in the 
case of a boy, aged two years and a-half, killed by being driven over, 
who lived half-an-hour after the accident. A reddish-brown stripe 
half-an-inch broad, cutting like parchment, extended from the mid- 
dle of the abdomen to the third lumlirir vertebra, la ilic abduiuiaal 
cavity there were lour ounces of dark liuid blood efTused, which had 
escaped from a laceration of the liver, of so peculiar a character, that 
the entire edge of the right lobe seemed as if it had been gnawed by 
animals. The peritoneal folds in the pelvis were also much ecchy- 
mosed, while the rest of the body was of cuiase ansemic. The 
vena cava was empty, the heart empty, the lungs, as in every case 
of ansemia, of a greyish- white colour. The veins of the pia tmter, 
however, as usual, did not partake in the general want of blood. 

The following is also an extremely laie case : — 

CaSB LIT. — GOMFLBKB SBVAKAXIOfK OV THB LiVBB. 

A girl, aged four, was run over by a vehicle, and died in a few 
minutes. Exttmally there were no traces of any important injury 
visible (page 109), atritiiTig i cchymosis on the left side of the fore- 
head^ on the light forearm, and a more strongly marked ecchymo8e4 
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stripe on tlie leffc ieg, nothing eLae. Erom ihe suddenness of the 
deathy therefore^ and the cireamstances in wh\v}\ it Imrl occuned^ a 
rapture of the liver or spleen was to be expected. The liver was 
found to be ruptured, in a manner I had never previously seen, not 
only transversely, but so completely torn througli that the anterior 
portion lay loose in the abdominal cavity. The spleen had also two 
transverse laoeiations in its substance^ but they did not pass beyond 
its centre. In the abdominal cavity there was a pound of fluid 
blood. With the exoqition of rupturet of tie vUrm daring labour^ 
and nyDftffvi the ^plee», which, when they do occur, are nsoally 
transvecse (Ftd. Gases XXXIY., LIV., XCL, XGVII., and OIIL), 
raptures of the other abdominal organs are almost never observed. 
Amongst these we include lacerations of the stomachy of the intestinal 
canal (Case XCVII.)^ of the omentum {Ibidem), of the kidneys^ 
of the large blood-vessels^ and the urinary bladder, which seldom occur 
except in eases of general crushing of the body. Deveigie indeed 
supposes, that raptures of llie urinary bladder are ** tolerably fre- 
quent," but in support of this remarkable opinion^ he quotes not 
one case from personal observation, but only gives in a few words 
two eases observed by others, and these not minutely described. I 
have never observed on the dead body a single case of rupture of the 
bladder, whether fall or empty^ in the latter case, in truth, the 
accident could not happeu without complete destruction of the 
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To this category belong one- and two-barrelied pocket-pistols, 
pistols, rifles, guns, and muskets (cannons and mortars, which 
Devergie also ic ckoiis do not belong to the department of juridical 
medicine !). Shots from such weapons destroy the continuity of the 
parts, partly by perforating both hard and soft tissues, partly by 
contusint? and lacerating them, nnd are fatal either by thus destroy- 
ing important organs, as the brain, or by haemorrhage. The hre- 
arms themselves are very rarely required to be examined by the 
medical jurist. For, on the one hand, the weapon is seldom found 
by the body found shot, because the murderer does not leave it lying, 
and the suicide may be robbed of it after deathj and, on the other liand, 
eases (of gunshot) where the cncnmstances are, k priori, sufficient to 
prove them Buicida]« do not come under the cognizance of the medical 
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jurist ; and, finally^ it is but rarely, in our experience, even in cases 
of certain or suspected murder, that the inspection and examination 
of tlie weapon, where it is found, is of any judicial importance. In 
order to be able, if necessary, to answer the question, whether, and 
when a weapon has been fired ? M. Boutigny, an apothecary m 
Evieax^* has experimented on the residuum of the powder left 
adhering to the locks of firearms dischaiged at different periods ; his 
results are mainly as follow : — First period. This lasts but two 
hours after the discharge of the piece. The adhering residutun is of 
a blackish-blue coloQTy without any crystalline constituent, and 
witiioat any red oxide or other salt of iron, sulphur is, however, 
present, and the solution of this dirty residuum has the smell of 
ambergris. The second period lasts twenty-four hours : — The colour 
ci the fonling is less dark, its solution is dear^ no sulphur, no 
ciystalsy and no red oxide of iron is present, but izaces of a salt of 
iron are found. Third period : — This lasts for ten days, and is 
chaiacierized by the presence of small crystals, in the priming pan, 
and particolaily tmd^ the hammer and flint. Towards the end of 
this poiod the crystals become always larger. On the part of the 
barrel opposite the pan, and in the pan itself, numerous spots of the 
red oxide of iron are visible. Testing with Tincture of Galls, and 
with Ferrocyanide of Potassium shows the presence of a, salt of 
iron. Fourth period : — This lasts till the fiftooith day, and difos 
only from the third in that the quantity of the salt of iron on the 
barrel gradually diminishes (!), while the red oxide increases. Qrfila 
does not hesitote to say respecting these experilnents, "it is thus 
possible to determine, within a few daj or even within a few hours, 
how long it has been since any firearm has been discharged." I, 
for my part, am &r from shsonng this opinion. For we dare not 
attribute such importance and piobatiye power, espedally in such a 
case as this, where the life of the accused may depend upon it, to 
the isolated and unconfirmed experiments of a man unknown to 
science. Moreover, the extreme distinctness with which Boutigny 
lays down the results of his experiments, m;ikes them look all the 
more suspicious. For it is evident tiial a diiierence in the quaUty 
of the powder must make a difference in the residuum adhering 
to the weapon, since the amount of nitre varies from 62 to 76 per 
cent., the amount of charcoal from 12 to 18 per cent., and the 
sulphur from 10 to 20 per cent. The varying degree of humidity 
* Jouin. do Chiin. Med., 1833, Septembce. 
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of the atmosphere will also produce other variations ; and, moreover, 
the discovery of percussion ca])s and gun-cotton has completely 
altered the point of view from which this question must be examined, 
and has introduced new elements into its consideration. But I 
must further remark, that these questions bdong not to the province 
of the phys'iclan, as such — and if he be not, perchance, a skilful 
sportsman and experienced in lireurras, he cannot be considered a 
competent expert in such matters, and it is his duty to refer them, if 
the judge liimself do not do so, to gunsmiths, foresters, game- 
keepers, and the like. How often wUl it not happen that among 
the twelve jurymen there are one or more experienced sports- 
men, and how much better will the physician maintain his own 
position in their eyes by at once declaring that he is no au- 
thority in such matters, than, by retailing opinions obtained from 
books, which one author has, without examination, copied from 
another, thus displaying his own ignorance of the subject to those 
who really understand it, and rendering the rest of his evidence 
doubtful in the eyes of the jury 1 The case is different in respect 
to the action of firearms on the body; b^ the physician is a 
competent witness, for here we have to do with the observation of a 
natural object within tlie compass of his science. Besides what we 
have already said respecting the general action of firearms, there 
yet remains to be considered the recent invention of conical bullets;, 
ihe condition of the edges of the wounds of entrance and of exit, 
the course taken by the bullet, the action of double-bandied 
weapons^ levolyers, &c.; but these objects will be most appro- 
priately tieated when we come to speak of the mode of death follow- 
ing gon-ahot wounds (Spec. Div.^ § 10, &c). 



§ 88. Insteum£N1S capable of pfiODUCiNO Strangulatiqn. 

There is no long^ limber,, and tough sobstanoe, which has not 
been employed to produce strangulation; cord, rope, kercfaiefe of 
e?ery form and stuff, girdles, leathern braces, twisted straw-bands, 
▼eniraection bandages, sleeves of jackets, and legs of trousers, &c. 
Such instruments, act as is well*known, by closing the air-passages, 
by constricting the important vessels of the neck and stopping the 
circulation through them, or by paralysing important nerves by 
compression. Their local action .on the neck produces the marh 
of the ligature, and as this is an important matter in determining 
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whether death has bccTi caused by hanging, or whether the body has 
only been suspended alter death, we shall consider it more at large 
under the head of Death by Hanging {Fid. Special Division, §§ 44<, 
&c). The inspection of tlie cord, &c., is frequently required of the 
medical jurist, that he may determine whether such a ligature is 
capable of producing the mark discovered. I can state with 
certainty, as the result of a large number of observations, that 
this determination may often be attended with the utmost difiGiculty, 
if it be not steadily lemembered that eveij possible variety of 
ligature may produce every possible kind of mark, for experience 
teaches us that this is the truth. In genera!, indeed, rough and 
hard substances^ as hempen cords, leave upon the neck a mark, 
exhibiting here and there trifling excoriations, and patches of 
mummified (parchment-like) skin^ whilst the mark left by softer 
substancesi, as silken or woollen kerchiefs, and similar artides, 
exhibits this appearance much more rarely, but by no means never. 
Experience also teaches that the breadth of the mark left generally 
conesponds with the breadth (diameter) of the ligature^ rope, kc, 
employed. Bnt. tiiere are numerous exceptions to these rules; 
kerchie£i of silk^ &c.^ are^ no doubt, soft and elastic in themselves, 
but they are often edged with hard substances, as lace fringes, 
ciAchet borders, ftc, and these baid edges may come to lie directly 
on the skin and so compress and ruffle it. On the other hand, 
broad ligatures, as girdles and trouser sospendeis, may produce 
quite narrow marks, because in tins respect much depends upon the 
situation and position of the body during the hanging ; should the 
body of the deceased, for instance, be only lying in the noooe of a 
broad ligature, it is evident that this may easily tilt over and come 
to press with its nanow edge alone, and such cases are by no means 
rare. Finally, the relation which the mark bears to the ligature, as 
to depth, varies very much aoo(»ding to the degree of cfmstrictioii 
of the neck. I have often enough seen this so tight that it was 
impossible to introduce a finger between the hgature and the neck, 
while in most cases the ligature is loose, and is yet sufficiently 
tight to produce death when the weight of the body is suspended in 
it. Every case of this nature brouglit up for medico-legal exami- 
nation mubt rest upon its own merits, and requires the most t . ireful 
consideration, lest an uutuunded opinion may be incautiously given, 
which may be fraught with important consequences for the accused. 
We shall con^uder farther the subject of the mark of the ligatureg 
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which 19 by no means exhausted, when we come to treat of Death 
by Hanging. The examination oi the iigatuie may, however, be of 
importance in another lespee^ in cases, for instance^ where it is 
doubtful whether the case is one of murder or mudde; the nature of 
the knot tied may be very significant, as it may belong to one or 
other of the numerous technical knots— each as the baker's knot, 
with which they tie their sacks ; the miner's knot, which fastens 
their sacks after a different fashion^ and many other trades also, who 
have eaoh their own peculiar method of tying a knot* More than 
cmoe, I myself have been asked if the knot ]^N)daced were a baker's 
knot, or no, &e. The medical jurist is not omniscient, and he 
oannot be expected to be conversant with all the varions implements 
and knacks of every trade, becaose bis own peculiar sdenoe does not 
snpply the knowledge necessary for this* Therefore for the same 
reasons that I have already given (page 136), when speaking of the 
matter of flreanns, I wotdd also advise in the circomstance now in 
consideration, a similar declaration of incompet^ce. The Jndge must 
then require the attendance of the respective tradesmen concerned, 
examine them, and get their opinion on &e matter. 

§ 39. Doubtful Blood-siains on Weapons. 

In criminal investigations respecting mnrder, homicide, wounds, 
violence, rape, &c., the medical jurist is often ealled npon to deter- 
mine whether stains upon weapons^ articles of furmtorej doors^ walls, 

utensils, or upon articles of dress or cloth, which appear to be blood, 

are really so or uot. Tlie accused denies everything, and these 
siispicious-iookiiig spots, of wliich he says he knows nothing, may 
be, perhaps, the most important evidence against him. Or, he 
may acknowledge that the stains are blood-stains, but he brings 
forward reasons for their being produced by the blood of a brast. 
Or, he may allow that the stains upon his trousers are indeed blood- 
stains, but they do not arise from any wound inflicted by lum, but 
from the fact that on a given day, previous to his arrest, he had 
connection with a meustruatmg woman. Or, in another case it may 
be doubtful whether the stains have been really derived from the 
injured person, or whether tlicre may not be reason to suspect that 
he may liave made them himself with the blood of an animal, to 
rcTidcr Ins accusation of another party more seemingly probable. I 
can q^uote cases in support of all these different pleas, but th^ by 
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no means exhaust all the possibilities of the case^ and the vety 
difficulty of the subject, coupled with its frctpusA oocoiienoe, has 
▼ery naturally given rise to a continuous search after more certain 
methods of establishing a differential diagnoBia in doubtfoi eases. 
The attainment of this end hasj howeverj been reserved for recent 
times, for the nomexous olden methods of investigation^ have all 
proved to be too complicated^ and too uncertain to be piacticaUy 
useful. 

Should the objects of examination be polished metal instruments, 
such as the usual tools of artizans, it is difficult to confound the 
appearance of blood recently dried upon them, vith that of stains of 
any other kind, particularly with spots of rust. The blood-stains 
are bright-red in colour, when there is only a thin layer of it ad- 
hering to the iron, &c., and of a darker-red where the layer is 
thicker. Such stains of blood and spots of rust axe, however, 
most eanly distinguished by heating the implement stron^y, when 
the blood wiQ scale off, Iniving the metalHc surface bright, while 
spots of rust remain unchanged ; on the othear hand, it is often 
impossible to distinguish by sight stains of blood which have been 
long dried upon iron from spots of rust. The method of investiga- 
tion recommended in § 40, is a good cm, and the discovery of 
czystals of hamatine (§ 48] — which must always be sought for, — wiU 
confirm the diagnosis. Kecent blood-atalns upon light-coloured 
doors, fumitore, or carpets, &c., are quite unmistakeable. In de- 
tecting recent blood-stains upon dark-coloured wooden implements, 
on the brown-coloured handles of knives or axes, brown-coloured 
doors, dark-coloured carpets, articles of fnmiture, &c., I have found 
it extremely useful to proceed in the manner accidentally discovered 
by Oilivier raid Pillun, viz., to bring artificial light (as a candle) 
close (o the siisjiected spot^ as, by this means of illumination, red- 
dish-brown stains may be discovered amid the darker ground-colour, 
which in the light of day may easily escape detection, particularly 

♦ Vid. Orfila Traitc de Med. Leg., 2nd Ed., II, p. 564. Laasaigne, P.ev. 
Med., Aug. 1821. Barruel, Anuales d'Hygii^no Pabliqwe, 1829. Chevalier, 
in Poggendorf's Annalen, 1838, No. 9. Bamiel and Lesueur, Arohiv. de Med., 
1833, I. 2 S6rie. H. Eose, in Casper's Ytljsohft. 1853, iv. s. 295; 
C Schmidt, die Diagnoatik verdaohtigor Whbtko in OcuniiialfiiUeii. 
liitaii and Leiprig, 1848 ; and B. Hitter, ueber die Ermitteluog von Bint, 
Seamen, tmd Excrementenfleoken in Criminolfdllen. £ine gekronte Preis- 
scTirift, 2 Aufl. "Wiirz'burg, 1854 (rich in Eibliography). Las'^aip^np, Anuales 
d'Hygidue Pobliq^oe, 1857, JaiiT* a. 119, &o. Vid, alw under § 43. 
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when they are few in number, or of small size. Eecent blood-stains 
may be further easilj diatinguiahed in general by means of the mi- 
croscope, inasmuch as the corpuscle peculiar to human blood can 
usually be distinctly lecognised, but this admirable means of dia- 
gnosis often fails nsi when the blood has been long effused, when it 
has been wet and dried again, when it has been mixed with other 
substances, when the stuff upon which the stain is. Km been mmek 
rubbed or muked, for in all these ciicamstances the blood corpuscles 
are destroyed, and can no more be recognised as such, even' by the 
most expert microscopists. 

Much attention has rightly been directed to Barruers pretended 
discovery of the power of distinguishing hmnan blood from that of 
animals by means of the peculiar odonr evolved by the action of 
pnie snlphnric acid. But if it be hasardons in medico4egal caaea to 
admit proof depending on a nice distinction of colonra^ it is donbly 
so to employ in such cases the sense of smelling as a criterion, for 
there is no sense more liable to greater individnal differences than 
this is, and indeed Barrodf s method has been found wanting when 
tested by experiment ; omitting many earlier and similar experimental 
I may refer for proof of this, to those striking experiments instituted 
by Chevalier.* He prepared according to Barmel'a method the blood 
of sheep, of oxen, and of different men, and submitted the various 
specimens to the noses of a number of experts associated with him ; 
these recorded their opinion of the various specimens, the exact 
nature d which was unknown to . them, and it was fonnd, that 
though sometimes they had guesaed rightly, they had much more 
often guessed wrong, having diagnosed human blood to be animal, 
or the reverse ! Barruers method, or indeed any method of distin- 
guishing the blood of one animal from that of another by the smell 
is, therefore, far too uncertain, and too liable to dangerous mistakes 
to be ever admitted as evidence, particularly incrimiual prosecutions. 
The follo\^iiii; instructive case proves, liouever, that it is possible 
even alter a lung time to distinguish microscopically the dried blood 
of men from that of brutes, if it have been carefully preserved from 
the injurious influences already detailed. This case was brought 
before the Boyal Scientific Commission ic^r their opinion, and was 
referred by them to Prof. Johannes Miiller and the author. 



* Annakft d*Hyg. PabL 1853, AvriJ. 
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Cask LY. — ^Diaonosis between Hukan and Bully's Blood* 

A roan was forcibly expelled from his home^ and thereby injuied. 
He pretended to have fallen ill in conseqnieiice, but a suspicion arose 
that the blood passed by him per anum during the course of his 
illness was not human blood, but pigeon's-blood, purposely swallowed. 
Two physicians had certified this. On a further examination two 
other physicians had declared that the blood passed per anum 
between the SOth of January and the 3rd of £*ebraary had been 
distinctly recognised by them as bird's blood when examined micro- 
scopically on the 22nd of July (after nearly six months). The Boyal 
Medical College at X., when o£&cially inquired at about the matter 
in November^ would give no decided opinion, because the nature of 
the substance was said to be no longer recognisable j and when 
further asked if this must have been the case on the 22nd of July P 
they could give no answer. The j.udidal inrestigator, th^ore, 
referred the matter to the decision of the Scientific Commission, and 
laid before it the following queries : — (1.) Is the matter sent recog- 
nisable as the blood of man or of a bird? (2.) If not recognisable^ 
why not ? (3.) Might this impossibility of distinguishing the nature of 
the substance have already existed on the 22nd of July, or since 
when has it 'arisen t 

In the middle of February of the following year, thus more than an 
entire year after it was passed, the blood was examined, and the 
following opinion deLiyered : — 

''In discharge of the duty imposed upon us, the suspected blood 
(a dry powder sent in a box)^ was compared under the microscope : — 
(1.) with recent and with dried blood from a human corpse^ (2.) 
wilh recent and with dried pigeon's blood, yfhcsn snffidently smaU 
fragments of the suspected blood are prepared with ft solution of 
common salt or of sugar, and placed under the microscope, the 
blood corpuscles can be distinctly recognised ; these are not elliptic, 
but possess the form and size peculiar to the blood corpuscles of 
miiii and tlitj mammalia; none have been found differing in size from 
those of Uuuiaii blood corpuscles^ and only a few somewhat differing 
from the usual circular form, but neither more nor fewer of these 
than are usually found in the blood of mau and the inammalia. No 
nuclei have been seen in these corpuscles, and in this they perfectly 
resemble the corpuscles of man and the mammalia. The blood 
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coipnsdefl in question bave not the slightest Tesemblance to the ' 
blood corpuscles of pigeons or any other bird, and why tliry should 
ever have been identified as sncli caonot be conceived. The blood 
corposcles of birds are, without exception, eUiptical, tbej possess a 
distinct oblong nucleus, and are moreover, twice as burge as tbe 
corpuscles in question. It follows then from what we bave said, 
that the blood sent us for examina^on is not pigeon's blood, nor the 
blood of any bird, but can only be the blood of man or of one of the 
mammalia. Which of these it is cannot be decided, inasmuch, as the 
form and dze of the blood corpuscles in man and in the other mam- 
malia appear precisely similar under the microscope, and there are 
no certain diagnostic marks, between the two kinds of blood. Ac- 
cordingly we give it as our opinion that the substance sent us for 
examination is not bhrd's blood, but the blood of man, or one of the 
mammalia — ^and it ia there&re unnecessary to make any remark 
on the two other questions. Berlin, March 18th, 1850 — Bojal 
Scientific Commission for Medical Affiedrs." 

It cannot be denied, that besides other favouring circumstances 
already mentioned, the investigation was in this case rendered much 
easier by having to distinguish between two forms of blood cor- 
puscles, wliich are so decidedly different from one another. Tiie 
iullo .\ iiig casen wiU, however, show how much more .difficult the 
converse of this is, viz., to decide whether a stain has been made by 
human or animal blood. 

Case LYI. — Is u the Blood of a Man oe ov a Cow P 

On the 14tli of January, IS — , at N., a company were drinking 
together in an alehouse, and among them S. and a man-servant 
named W., the latter saw that S. had with him a purse containing 
twenty-five thalers (£3 15s.), asked him which lie would go* 
home^ ani l immediately went off. While S. was returning honn wnrds 
durinu' the night along the snow-clad highway, he was suddciily 
struck, bleeding and senseless, to the ground. "NYhen he again came 
to himself, he found he had been robbed of his purse. W. was 
arrested, strongly suspected of the robbery, his boots exactly fitted 
the footprints in the snow; he had been formerly punished for theft, 
and he was spending an unusal amount of money, &c. But the most 
suspicious point of all was the existence of a bloody stain, the size of 
the palm of the hand, on the &ont of his drill trousers ; this he ex- 
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plained away by saying, that during the Christmas just pflflsed, he 
had assisted si the slaughtering of a cow, and this statement being 
f(Hwd correct, the legal officials of that district sent me the tronseis 
with a request that I would determine microsoopiGsUjj whether the 
hhiod-stain arose from human or animai (oow's) blood? Several 
experienced microsco^sts, amongst them Prof, du Bois-Beymond^ 
had the kindness to assist me in this difficult investigalion. I sub- 
join the more important parts of the report which we transmitted to 
the court : — ^''Investigations of thb nature are rendered more diffi- 
cult bj the blood not being perfectly recent, and also by the question 
lying between the bloods of such animals as haye their blood cor* 
pusdes of a similar form. The latter is particularly the ease in 
respect to the blood corpusdes of maUj and those of most of tiie 
mammalia, particularly of oxen, in so fiur as both are uniformly 
drcnlar, and the human Uood corpusdes meidy somewhat greatw 
in diameter than those of the oxen. At our first microscopic 
amination on the 8th of February, we once more completely satisfied 
ourselves on these points, for recent human and oxen blood having 
been compared together under a glass magnifying 180 times, the 
difference could iiiosL diatiucllj be made out ; abo after mixing both 
kinds of blood together, the smaller blood corpuscles of the oxen 
could be readily distinguished from the larger human ones. We 
then proceed to ex amine the corpus delicti, a few threads from the 
blood-stain on the trousers were soaked in pure neat's-foot oil and 
examined, but instantly the utmost variety and uncertainty of opinion 
began to prevail among the observers present, because the form of 
the blood corpuscles was indistmctly seen. The blood-stain in 
question, moreover, at tlie lime of exuiuination might have been six, 
and was at least tliree weeks old, and could, therefore, only present 
to view perfectly shrivelled blood corpuscles, which always give an 
uncertain result. In order to test the contrary opinion advanced by 
a recent author (Schmidt ) in this department, viz., that dnt^d blood 
corpuscles exhibit the same volume as recent ones, and alsd" lo give 
our opinion the utmost possible certainty, we experimented by drop- 
ping upon other parts of the same trousers recent human and recent 
oxen blood, laying the pieces of cloth aside in precisely similar con- 
ditions for eight days to dry. On the 15th of rebruary we pro- 
• oeeded to our second microscopic investigation by soaking both of 
these stains with bone-oil, and bringing them under the same micro- 
soopcj first examining each stain separatdy^ and afterwards mixing 
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the two bloods together. The zesnlt was, that although the dried 
haman blood seemed to have more resemblance with that of tlie 
eorpva deUcti than the drird oxen blood had, yet the form and 
diameter of both kinds of blood were so much altered by the 
shrivelling they had undergone, that it was perfectly impossible to 
give a decided opinion in the matter.*^ We must, therefore^ give it 
as onr opinion, that it is impossible to state with certainty whether 
the blood-stain on the trousers of the accused is caused by the blood 
of a man or a cow/' 

Case LVII. — ^Is rr the Bi<ood of a Sheep, a Cow, oe a Man ? 

Several funt traces of blood were seen on the wrist raffles of both 
sleeves of the shirt of the murderer mentioned in Case CGLXXXII., 
which will be given further on. As. the person strangled by him 
had bled from the nose, these spots were extremely suspicions. He, 
however, asserted, and his assertion was confirmed, ^aai the day 
after the deed was done he had assisted at the slaughter of an ox, 
two wethers, and a calf, and that this was the source whence the 
blood came. The question was referred to us for decision. The 
traces of blood on the shirt, which reached m ten days after the 
event, closely packed in a small parcel, were very trifling, and had 
evidently been both robbed and washed, so that a complete destruc- 
tion of the blood corpuscles must, ^ jpriori, be expected. Never- 
theless the best preserved blood-stain was cut out, and the linen 
lib res soaked in spittle, previously examined niicroscopicaUy^ to make 
sure that it was free from blood, and brought under the same 
microscope ns in the former case. lu tlus case also I was assisted by 
Prof, du Bois-Keyiiioiid, whose name is a sufficient guarantee for 
the correctness of the results. Alas ! these were once more negative, 
for we could not even recognise the form of a blood corpuscle, far 
less distinguish whether the corpuscles belonged to human or 
animal blood. A counter experiment with recent human blood was 
of no avail in thruvsmg light upon the object of our examination, 
and we were obliged to explain to the judge that it was no longer 
possible to make the diagnosis required. 

. * Bruekd (Wisnsr med. Woohensohr., 1857, No. 28) also adduces oonvino- ^ 
ing proof of the utter nntmstwortliiness of the mienmetiio measurements of 
UoodHxnrposcles that have been dried. 
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§ 40. GoNninrATioir. — Chehoal Exahinatiqn of BLoaD-sTAiiis. 

In exaimmng blood-stains chemically^ the method usually employed 
is that recommended by Heinrich Booe {op» eU,), and consuts partly 
of that recognised by him as the most convenient of the methods of 
examination hitherto employed^ and pazfly of the method peonliai to 
himself. It is as follows the dried Uood is treated with cold distiUed 
water, which is horn time to time caiefhlly poured off from the 
undissolved fibrin^ till the latter is left tdenblyfree from colonring- 
matter. The fibrin may be readily lecogmsed by the microacope, 
especially if it be oompiiied witii fibrin obtained from recent human 
blood. The watery solution is then tested by reagents, but only the 
solution first obtained is employed for this purpose, as the after- 
washings contain too little colouring-matter. On the addition of 
such an excess of chlorine water^ that the fiuid after being shaken 
smells of it, it becomes decolourized, and white fiakes are separated^ 
which usually rise to the top. If nitric add be added to a third 
part of the solutionj a whitish grey precipitate occurs, and tincture 
of galls produces a faintly violet deposit in a fourth part of the 
solution. One portion of the fluid must be heated to ikti boiiing 
point, whereby a larger or smaller coaguluia is produced ia it, 
according to the quantity of liquor sanguinis contained in it ; if the 
amount of tliis be but small, a mere opalescence may result. The 
colour of tlie coagulum is a dirty-reddish, it is readily soluble in a 
hot solution of caustic potass, and the colour of this solution is 
more or less greenish, but it has the peculiarity, whi u not too 
diluted, of appearing greenish only by transmitted light, and red by 
reflected light, and tliis, which is seen best in a white glass, has Ijeca 
termed the Dichroism of the colouring-matter of the blood, to which 
attention has been directed by Bcrzelius, Lehmann, and more 
recently by Briicke."*^ When tin re is only a very small quantity of 
the solution of the liqnor sanguinis at one^s (hsposal, where, for 
instance, onlj a small blood-stain has been treated with water, all 
these various reactions cannot, of course, be established. H. Ilose 
recommends in such a case that the small quantity of concentrated, 
or not too dilute solution, be boiled, and thereafter treated with 
H^uor pakutm. After the phenomena just described have been ob- 

* Brttflkfl, €p. eU^, xeoommends a still shorter msthod tban the abofe^ of 
esEhilating tiie diohidam of the blood. 

L 
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semdl, this alkaline fluid may be decomposed by a oonoentrated 
■otatkm of chlorine, upon which white ibkes will berome aepanled } 

or one half of the alkaline solution may be used fur this pmpoM^ 
aod the other satmated with nitric acid, to obtain the whitish gr^ 
pnoipitato alnadj mentioDied. It is often extremely difficiilt to 
detenoDa the natoie of stains made bj blood dried upon iron 
weaponi^ impknientay fte. Vanqiielin- waa the fiist to make the 
obfletfation iiuit nut formed npon iron artidea within an inhabited 
house eontaina ammonia^ and thia observation haa been oonfiimed 
by Gmdier, Amftin^ and Boosnnganlt Bose horn thia f^htly 
dednees the condnaion^ that the evolation of ammonia from spots ot 
rnat soratdied off and heated, is no proof of the actoal presence of 
blood in them, though that may ha?e been euspeeted. If the 
amiBonia, however, be removed by gently heatmg the mst in a test- 
tobe, the application of a stronger heat most prodnee, if blood be 
present, the weQ-known empyrenmatie smell of ohaning albnminooa 
bodies, and a brown, stinking empyrenmatie oil will become deposited 
on the upper and cool portion of the tube. Bnt onr donbts may be 
8<dved in a much more certain manner by taking the gently heated 
iron mst and melting it in a very small tesl-tu.be with about the 
same volume of potassium, or, better still, of sodium, subsequently 
treating the melted mass with wat^r, and adding to the filtered 
solution a small quantity of a ferruginous solution, containing both 
the oxide and sesqui-oxide, and finally, saturating it with nitric acid. 
A larger or smaller quantity of Prussian blue remains undissolved 
if blood have been present, and the colour of this compound is [ircen 
if too large a quantity of the iron bolution have been used. Eose 
assures us — -and hi^ testimony if< perfectl}^ tnistworthy — that by this 
novel method blood may with certainty be discovered m iron rust, 
though only present in a very small quantity. But he also points 
out, that this precipitate is not only produced by the presence of 
blood, but also of every nitrogenous organic subst^ce. Iron rust, 
however, produced solely by atmospheric influences, is not capable of 
producing similar phentMnena.* Por the other modes oi investi- 
gating blood-stsins, particolarij ixgon stnffs, vid, § 43. 

* I must refer to the work itsolf for a dosoription ot Kose's important 
azpeiinieati upon ths eanibiiialioa ol the eolouriiis-niattor of the blood with 
the hydnted oxide ef ifoo, and also Ibr saaeeooiLt of the neamiof deteoting 
it whsn the Uood has sosked ists a soil of gaidsn esjrth lish in hmaiis. 
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i 4L Ov cm NATUBIS fiV THE WMASOVt, AHO TRB MODS IK WHIOH 
Cr TUB BSBf SII7L0m> BT TSB AOOVSED. 

Aoooiding to iJie sfeatntoiy dinedcniB almd^ gim at p. 8^ 
tlie experts must dedave ^wheflier the uqukB eonld luve ben 
inflioted hj the veapans piodnced, and wbetber any eonoliunon 
as to ihift mode in wMek the perpetxator bad acted^ and aa to 
. b]8 object and bodily stKength, can be diawn fnm the positiQii 
and aize of tbe womidaP'' In general but littk difBonliy need be 
experienoed in anawering thia qneaiion, if a iittie tboagbt be ezer- 
ciaed aa to the Yaiions modea of action of tbe difoent weaponi^ 
ahaip, blunt* atabbing* te., wbioh we bare abeady idated. The 
fot question pnt is, of oonne^ '* CoM tbia woond bm been 
inflicted by tbia veapon?'' Wben the wound on the body ia a 
finctnred sknll^ and the weapon prodttoed an axe or large hammer, 
tbcsre ean be no difficulty in answering affirmatively. Sometimes, 
however, the judge advances a step further, particularly when the 
circumstances of the case, tlie obstinate dcninl of the accused, (kc, 
drive him to it, and demands, " Has the wouiiJ been inilicted by 
tlie weapon produced?" Of course, in very many cases, it is im- 
possible to answer this positively in the affirmative, because a fatal 
injury to the head might just as well have been produced by the 
axe A, as with the axe B, or C, or a stab may have been given 
witli the pocket-knife A, if it be tolerably sharp-pointed, just as 
well a.s w]th any other similar knife. Tn order, therefore, not to 
become coin|)romised at an early stage of the proceedings, when 
other fjicts may stiU be expected to be discovered, prudence must 
dictate, as the answer to any puch question, that the injury might 
have been inflicted by the weapon produced, but that any other 
nmilar weapon could also produce a ^milar injury. A negative 
decision of course, much easier, for in moat of auoh cases tbe 
physician can eaaily decide that the injuiy coM not bave been, 
and, of course, hat not been, inflicted by such a weapon ; and this 
technical conclusion is often of tbe utmcat practical impoitanoei, affoid* 
ing, as it does, incontrovertible evidence against the lying aaaeitiona 
of the accused on the one hand^ or on the other shielding him, wben 
unjustly denounced by others, as having injured or slain a man 
after such and such a fashion, — an accusation which the medical 

jttriat may be in a position to disprove. Again, in the case of a 

l2 
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general fight, in whicli several are implicated, two or more may be 
accused of woundincr or killing; A has been armed with tlie 
implement X, B with the weapon &c., and the question is, 
""SVho has given the fatal blow ?" And, in obtaining an answer to 
this, the Judge must chiefly, if not exclusively, rely upon the opinion 
of the medical junft» as to which of the weapons in question has 
inflicted tbe fatal injuiy. I shall subjoin a few of the moat inatmo- 
tive eaaea, out of a lazge number of otheiaj beanng upon these and 
aunilar points. 

In general^ it is most difficult to answer the latter part of the query : 
" Whether any conclusion as to the mode in which the perpetrator 
had acted, and as to his object and bodilj strength^ can be drawn 
from the position and size of the wound These questions are for 
ever turning up in precisely the most important capital cases of 
murder and homicide, for, in the most of these, the person aocnsed 
lies with the utmost ohstinaqr. He h^s not surprised his victim 
asleep and in bed, he has not stood over, or lain over or under him, 
be has not stabbed him, but the deceased himself has nm upon the 
knife, which was ovibf presented in a threatening manner, &c The 
iasgetiaxm of the direction of the wounds, their depth, breadth, 
number, and comparison with the weapons produced, may give the 
most decided contradietbn to all these statements, and has done so 
again and again in yexj many instances in our experience^ some of 
the more important of which we shall by-and-by rdate. A little 
practice and experience, with proper caution, will easily prevent any 
mistake in Boch cases, while the absence of these indispmsablje 
requirements often leads to the most eitraordinaiy suppositions on 
the part of medical men, as I have often observed in the case of 
foreign jury trials. Caution ia, however, all tiie more necessary, 
that in such cases our opinion has to be given before a jury com- 
posed of men who frequently, and not unjustly, form and put trust in 
tlicir own opinion, as to the probable manner in which the deed has 
been perpetrated, — a matter respecting which, in truth, in not a few 
instanceB, non-medical people are fully competent to judge. 

We now proct ed to relate the cases illustrative oi what we have 
been saying iu this chapter. 

Cask LYin. — '^mal uMXEAmam, osmtsaur, only a box 

ON THB EAX. BmPTUBE 07 THE LiVSB. 

• On the %btk of October, 18 — , at midday, the inhabitants of 
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"BJn hoaseheBnA an inmBDid noifle, the knd voiee of 8D sngij woauok, 
thea the wailing suppUcations of a duld^ — ^groanings and thmnpings 
— onoe djatinctlj the words^ " There — * wash thee l** then sbrieke 
again, followed hj a sound of stertoKraa breathing. On forcing an 
entrance, the hoosdEeeper and her ten yeara^-old daughter (just 
zetnmed from sehool) were fonnd alone, the hooaekeeper mnch 
ezeited, and tiie child apparently lifeless, her face covered with 
blood and her hair dishereUed, and she did indeed die almost 
immediately. The murderess asserted (to the very last ! I) that she 
had given the child o?i/^ a couple of boxes on the ear, and these 
over the str.iw-hat (!)_, just as bhe had returned from school ; upon 
which the child, out of ill-nature, had flung: herself on the floor, and 
on being raised had again cast herself down, and she most obdu- 
rately denied the occurrence of any other ill-treatment whatever. 
Traces of blood were found on the floor and on the feet of the 
fiirniture. At the autopsy we found, besides numerous slight 
injuries to the skin, forty-^ijr considerable ecchymoses and excoria- 
tions, on the head, trunk, and extremities, and, besides these, both 
eyes, 1 he nose, the lips, and both ears were of a deep blood-red 
colour, aiiil much swollen, and the nate.^ covered with blue marks. 
Nothing auormal was seen upon the abfhminal coverings. The brain 
was much congested, and in the middle of the left hemisphere there 
was an extravasation of blood to the amount of upwards of an 
imperial drachm, and another of upwards of two (imperial) ounces 
at the baae of the bndn. The cerebellum also, and all the sinuses 
were much o<mgested. The only thing remarkable in the thom, 
was the wrasnally bloodless condition of the heart and lungs, and 
the preaenoe of some dark-red bloody mucus in the trachea. On 
the other hand, in the abdomen we unexpectedly discovered the 
effasion of nearly a whole (imperial) pound of dark fluid blood, 
which had come from a laceration of the liver, three inches long, 
which had divided longitudinally the whole substance of the liver 
between the right and left lobes. The other organs were normaL 
The death was of course to he ascribed to the rupture of the liver; 
but this laceration could not have occurred in a healthy liver such aa 
this one was, without the application of extenial videnoe; and 
there were, moreover, only too many silent witnesses of violence 
to be found upon the extenud surface of the body. The &ct, that 
no extenial mark betrayed the existence of this lacerotion, afforded 
only ficeah proof of the correctness of our views already given (page 
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100) M to the frequent oocurreTice of aach cases. The kind of 
vkienoe «ili]^yeil could not, of course, be discovered from the 
autopsy, only it oould with perfect certainty be dechired that a mete 
box on the ear could not have killed the eMld in this manner. 
Ako, that the cerebral hmmonrhage, wfaidi was eS itself sufficient to 
piore fatal irithoEt any niptiiie of the \inat, oouM indnbitab^ not 
kave arisen from intenoal eemses imder ik» oireinnstaneea — those of 
a healthy ehild jtui returned ftom % walk a few minutes before h^ 
^feath. It ivas also msnifesHy impossiUe that in (even repeatedly) 
throwing henelf on tiie groond the child eonld not have pioduoed 
^ nnmaons eifterMl iiquiea viattiie on her body (in support of 
thk I may add that the ear-rings worn by the ghl on the day ci her 
death, were aftenmds fonnd broken to pieces and scattered over the 
room I). The guilty woman was only condemned to twenty years' 
confinement in jail. 

Case LIX. — A kick on the Abdomen the pretended cause 

07 Dkatu. 

While drinking in a br.uuly-sliop, 11. aud 11. had a violent qnarrel 
with each other. Afterwards they went together about a quarter of 
a mile out of the city, where K., who was now quite drank, was to 
have entered upon service. According to a statement subsequently 
emittid by R., he fell down here and was kickf d by H. on the 
abdomen; and this of course H. denied. About a quarter of an hour 
latej", the master saw R. going about " without observing anything 
remarkable in his gait, or anything which mmht have led him to 
suppose him drunk." H., however, soon bej::tin to complain of 
violent pains in the abdomen, and spent the niglit in the liayloft of 
a neighbouring house, the proprietor of which regarded him as 
"very tipsy;" nevertheless, he was able at night to mount the 
ladder, of six to eight steps, leading to the hayloft, without assist- 
ance, and to descend the same in like manner the next morning. On 
account of the continiianoe of the violent griping paina he was sent 
to the Charity Hospital, where he forived about noon next day. 
The sick reports of this Hospital state that he was found suffering 
from a considerable contusion of the abdominal coverings, and, 
particularly, of the abdominal otgaa, aa evidenced by intense pain in 
the belly, accompanied by tympanitis, and great lesthssnem of the 
patient. Towards evening all the symptoms were eiaoeibated, and. 
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from the subsequent occurrence of vomiting, and the feeling of 
fluctuation in the abdomen, it seemed to be distinctly (? F) made 
out that rapture of some organ had been oocanoned by the viol^ce 
to which he had been subjected/' Death occurred forty^eight hours 
after the time at which the violence was said to have been inflicted. 
At the autopsy the onbf thing visible on the abdomen of this fiftj- 
yeaw old man was the mark of recent leech bites. The whole of 
the peritooeam was, howerer, violently inflamed, thickeoed, and 
covened with ptis, and the abdominal oarity contained about twdbre 
onnoes of porolent matter. The large omentum was also mnch 
inflamed and covered with pns. The intestines and stomach seemed 
only partially inflamed, and th^ were partly firndy adherent to the 
posterior part of the abdomen by means of purulrait exudation. In 
the left pleural sac six fluid onnoes of thin fluid blood were efiosed. 
The lower lobe of the left long, and also of the right one, were in- 
flamed, the latter was also adherent to the pleura. The other detoik 
of the antopsy we mnit as timmportsnt. In this case, as in all 
similar ones, it was extremely difficult to arrive at correct views of 
its nature, and I hold it to^ be not irrelevant to give somewhat at 
large the substance of our opinion. After enumerating the causes 
which might produce a peritonitis so v iolent and rapidly fatal, and 
reckoninp^ runoiig these, of course, such acts of violence as stamping 
on or kicking the abdomen, our report went on as follows : — "The 
usual effect of kicks and simihr nets of violence, is to produce, at 
least, ecchymosis of the part injured, eoutusion, and a degree of para- 
lysis, with laceration of the internal organs lying immediately be- 
neath, such a« the Charitt' report assumed to exist, erroneously, 
however, in this case, and these results will be all the more appairent 
the more violent the assault has been. According to the stateTTient 
of iStLt deceased, the accused is described not only as having kicked 
him, but as having stamped npon him when lyings with the whole 
weight of his body. OeneanUy, though exceptions do olten oc- 
cur^ snch an act of violence wonld be followed by more or less 
eoehymosb; and this was all the more to be expected in this case^ 
insamnch as the vicdence employed was so great as immediately to 
ptodnoe an inflammation of the organs lying beneath, of so ex- 
tensive a character, and whidi proved so ispidlj fatal. But the 
inspection of the body of the deceased brought to light no visible 
evidence of snch violence, since^ as we have already said, the abdo- 
men only displayed ' the marks of several leedi Utes, and no ether 
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external trace of injury/ The fact also, tliat the steward, B., saw 
the deceased, one quarter of an hour after the supposed receipt of 
the injury, walk about unassisted, and in a manner that did not 
strike liim as remark cible, does, to say the least of it, presupposing 
the reality of so important an injury, evince a most unusual ex- 
ertion on the part of E., and this is also shown by the proven 
fact of his having ahortly thesreafter ascended a ladder of from six to 
eight steps. 

When, thus, neither the results of the autopsy, nor the other facts 
in evidence permit, with anything hke certainty, the assumption 
that the fatal peritonitis has arisen from external injury, so on the 
other hand, reasons are not wanting for referring, with probability at 
least, the origin of the said disease to very different causes. No- 
thing at all is known of the state of health of the deceased previous 
to the receipt of the in^nij ; but from this it evidently does not follow 
tiiat he had not been suffering from cutting pains in the abdomen, 
diarrhoea, flying stitches through the body, or tenderness of the belly, 
on pressure, — symptoms apparently trifling and often neglected by 
men of his station, but which are not rarely the precursors or real 
commencement of snch an abdominal inflammation, and which, when 
neglected, and atOl more when increased by exposure to injurious 
influences, may readily pass into the more acute and important dis- 
ease. The latter were not, however, wanting in the case of tlie 
deceased, and the possible existence of precursory symptoms is far 
from being required to show ilia j^rol/adilil^ oi llm disease in question 
having arisen from these injurious influences. That li. Iiad inflamed 
his blood and excited his nervi )u> &y.steni by drinking brandy and beer, 
and quarrelling violently witli the accused, is not only, a priori, to be 
supposed, but has been fnlly ]H()ved^ the landlord havincr deposed 
that while with hitu the deceased was in a ' tolerably excited condi- 
tion.' Whether he were now or afterwards really drunk, or only 
very tipsy, is not proved, the witnesses varying as to tliis particular. 
We lay no stress upon the unvarying statement of the accused, 
that the deceased was very drunk; yet the witness Yidenz also 
states, that he was ' very tipsy and smelling strongly of brandy,' 
and, at all events, and this is all we insist upon, we may assume with 
certainly, that his blood and nervous system were much excited by 
passion and by intoxicating drinks (in which he mdulged again at 
M.). In this condition the deceased walked a considerable distance 
to M. It is not impossible, or having regard to what we have 
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abeady said respectiiig the origin of the fatal disease from the pre- 
tended ixkjaij, it is not iti^roMle that the abdominal inflammation 
may date its origin from this time» or that, already began, it may 
now haye oommenoed to increase. The loogh usage to which he 
was now exposed, as the accosed himself confesses^ Ming to the 
earth, and being kicked to make him rise again, &c., conld only act 
prejudicially and injuriously. The deceased had by this time been 
seized with pain in the bowds, and in this condition he spent the 
night lying hdplessrin a hayloft^ whilst, without donbt, an inflamma- 
tion had commenced, and one of snch a character, too, as to require 
early and active medical treatment in ord^ to give any hope of its 
being conducted to a lavourable termination, and whose course is so 
rapid that neglect for more than a whole night could not but be 
productive of the most detrimental inflnenoe. 

While all that we have said goes to prove that a fatal peritonitis 
nnglit have arisen and run its course without the deceased having 
been exposed to auy unusual violence, our conclusions yet appear to 
be contradicted by the sick report from the Charite Hosj ifal. Ac- 
cording to it, the examination of the patient evinced ' with respect 
to the violence employed, a considerable contusion of the abdominal 
coverings, and particularly of the abdominal organs.* Thr si il iscrib- 
insr medical inspectors regret that so important a piece of evidence is 
not irivr n with greater distinctness. If bv the word confi^sion an ecchy^ 
7fwsis i< intended, then an exact description of the results of the ex- 
am inution of the abdommai coverings would have been desirable. The 
inspectors, however, feel themselves at liberty to sup})ose that even 
on admission into the Hospital no trace of such an ecchymosis was 
externally visible, as it cannot be imagined that "a considerable" 
ecchymosis could entirly disappear during the twenty-four hours 
that the deceased remained in the Hospital, and, certainly, none 
such was found at the medico-legal examination of the body. They 
are strengthened in their supposition, that the Hospital physician did 
not mean ecchymosis by the word ' contusion,' because he has in 
his report gone on to say, 'particularly of the abdominal organs,' 
and their condition in this respect evidently could not be ascertained. 
The rest of the report only gives the symptoms of a veiy acute 
peritonitis, and there can be no doubt as to its existence. The 
anonnaJities found in the thorax are of little importance^ aB, besides 
the complete absence of any injury there, the correct assumption, 
according to all medical eiperience, is, that the violent peritonitis 
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lias uuliioed an raflammataon of tiM oontigaoua parts of tbe tkoitt/' 
Aooocdingly, we found that» ^Though it was nci mpomiUe, yet it 
was improMie, tbat the fatal iniammatioii had been produced by 
external Yioleneey'' and judgment was given aoondingly. "Who, 
with a dear eoaaenmee, oonld have gone ferther, and by to doing 
have declared the accused the mnrderar of K. ? 

Gasb LX. — Whip-outs and Kicks, thb Nominal Causi^ oe 

Death. 

A case, precisely similar to the foregoing, occurred a few years 
lat^r in the outskirts of Cliarlotteuburg. Ou the 17th of May, 
18 — , when the temperature, at noon, was "above 20° R. (77® F.)," 
the railroad-labourer, Gl., well known to br u tippler, was seen very 
tipsy and staggering across the field, m which he finally lay down ; 
ten minntea later, he rose again and went into a neighbouring rye- 
field, where he lay down again. An houi and a-half afterwards, P. 
and A. passing-by, found him lying £aofr npwards, and exposed to 
the baming rays of the noontide son ; his countenance seemed to 
them " brownish black/' They tried to raise him, half unconscioiis 
as he was, but he always fell back again, sometimes totteiring a pace 
or two, but always falling at last ; under these circumstanoes, P. gave 
him a few blows with the handle of his whip^ and a few kicks^ 
described by several witnesses as trifling, whilst one boy deposed to 
six good sound bbws, and sev^al kicks in the side. They could 
not, howeTOj rouse the poor drunkard, and^ at lasi> left him lying, 
covering his feee to protect him somewhat from the aun. Shortly 
after this, a third person, Z., found him apparently senseless, at first 
answering nothing, only granting to himself,^' and making a few 
moT«nents of his hand towards his stick, saying at last quite dis- 
tinedy, '^I shall eome immediately.^' Meanwhile^ GL was not 
removed^ and soon after he was found dead. 

Had the violence used any share in producing this man's death ? 
The face of the corpse was, at the autopsy, of a tolerably dark-red 
colour, both ears and both cheeks were remarkably livid. On 
the right arm there were several large and small ecchymoses, from 
the size of a farthinj^ to that of a pea, on the left arm some smaller 
similar patches, also imiuerous livid stains ou the left shoulder- 
blndp. For r^liortness' sake, I may at once state^ that both at aiid 
alter the opening ot the cranial cavity, an intense apoplectic con- 
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gestion of the bnin (wiHumt effoaon) ww foimd to hsve been the 
CMiee of death. The spinal manow was ncmnal. Both ImigB were 
strongly congested with daik tieadj blood* l%e liw wae steel- 
grey, as it generally is in dronkaids. The rest of the dissection is 
omitted as unimportantw The report goes on to say how the results 
of the autopsy explain the last words of the deceased, " the blackish- 
brown coLnitcnauce,'' the loss of consciousness, and the "internal 
grunting, ' as symptoms of a fatal apoplectic seizure, produced by 
the conjunct influence of the intoxication, the high temperature of 
the air, and the direct action of the sun's rays upon the head. " It 
is extremely probable tliat tlie fatal attack liad already commenced 
when the accused first meddled with the deceased, n« he was 
already senseless. The violence used mrs, however quite tntlmg, as 
has hpfn ]jroved by the eye-witnesse?, :nid, moit over, blows from a 
whip-haiidle on the b^ick, shoulders, and buttocks, as well as gentle 
kicks in tlie side could have no influence whatever on the ultimate 
result, and the appearances on the dissection confirm this, inasmuch^ 
as only very tri^ng eof^ymoees were found to have resulted from 
these blows/' It was accordingly decided that the violence used 
had no ikon in prodnoing the death. 

Gam TiXT. — Death from Vioeencb^ NomirAixT only a few 

8LAPS OF m HAND. 

We bare already (Case LYIII.) gi?en a& inatanoe of the daring 
fiea with whieh ihe aomiaed come before the Jndge^ and the obatinaey 
with which iStoff adhere to them> and no more striking instance of 
tins conld be given than the following case, in which it again 
becanie tlie dnty of the medieal jniiat abne to open ike eyes of the 
Judge, and to throw the light of aoientific truth npon concealed and 
^g villany >*-On the 24tii of Septembor, 18— ^ the dead hodj of 
a cMd, wilih external traeea of violence npon it, was found in a 
basket in a thicket near a village, and speedily recognised as the 
child of a journeyman-weaver, named Pohlmann. According to 
the statements of all the witnesses, this man's wife had not only 
never loved this, her lawful child (one year and three-quarters old 
at its death), but had often starved it, so that it had been seen 
to eat raw potato-] lariiiirs grecdii), aiul had very often beat and 
tortured it in a rao^?t revulting manner. Many eye-witnesses deposed 
that the parenU, FdAlmann, had caught hundredt of wa^j}8 in the 
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§ame room wUk f^hirh they now and then shut up the ^md. The 
following, is word for word> the evidence of the son of an acquaint- 
aace, aged 15^ before whom a beating was inflicted on the evening 
of the 2drd September, /. e., shortly before the death of the child : 
''At eight o'clock in the evening, the worn an P. came to onr house 
to fetch her child ; when she saw it had dirtied itself, she seized it hj 
the arm and commanded it to stand up. When the child would not 
do this, she first hurled it from her about four feet towards the secre* 
taire, and then kicked it so that it rolled into the middle of the room. 
She then seized its head with both her hands, and knocked its 
forehead at least five times on the floor; finally, she struck it 
several severe blows with her fist in the neck, back, and buttocks. 
The child was quite feeble and did not ciy, but only groaned. She 
then took the child by the hand and went out saying. If you won't 
walk» m kill you oufaight." The accused, on the contrary, dedared, 
that she had only given the child ''a few slaps on its bottom,'' and 
had then gone home with it, canying it part of the way, as it was 
tired. Arrived at home the child refused to eat, wherefore she gave 
it another slap, this time, from oversight, not on the bottom, but on 
"the left side." "I gave the child," she said, "but one slap, yet 
it immediately began to whimper and groan, so that I lifted it from 
the floor and carried it about for some time. It was verv cold, so 
I soon placed it in bed, where it got quieter and (quieter, and fiii:illv 
died in about an hour and a-liaii." Slie swathed the body, and 
placed it under the bed, in which she slept quietly ( ! ! ) the whole 
night, after telling her husband on his return home, that she had 
left the child Mith the acquaintance already mentioned. Tvext 
morning she placed the body in a basket, covered it with an apron, 
and took it and a potato-grubber with her, to make the people 
think she was goiug to dig potatoes, and dep osited it in the place 
where it was found. On her return homewards, she liid the ^rubber 
in a stranire house, where it was afterwards found. At the medico- 
legal examinatioTi we found more tiian two-arid-slxty laiger or smaller 
ecchymoses on tiie head, numerous blue patches on the extremities, 
the rigiit side of the body and the abdomen ; internally, we found a 
star-shaped fracture of the occipital bone extending to the foramen 
magnum, so that the two halves of the bone could be moved backwards 
and forwards, a fissure of the right parietal bone, considerable 
hypersemia of the brain, and an extravasation of upwards of twelve 
drachms (imperial) of blood at the base of the brain. The medico* 
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legal leport bad^ accoxcUng to the then jodidal pradioe, in tlie next 
place, to detennine in what degree the wonnds weie dangerous to 
life. But it is of no consequence to zecapitnlato this heiej or to explain 
why we dedaied them to be necessarily and always fatal. Then 
several questions were put lespecting the nature of the injuries, and 
how they had been produced, in relation to the statements ot the 
witnesses, and that of the woman Fdhlmann, and the potato-grubber 
found under such snspicions circumstances; and in respect to these 
queries the report goes on to say : — 

Although the accused contiiuies to persist in her statement, that 
she gave the child only one slap on the side, yet this is wholly im- 
deserving of credit, for it must be apparent even to non-medical 
persons, that such a blow couid not fracture the bones of the skull, 
but rather that this fracture of necessity implies that some blunt 
weapon has been brought forcibly into contact with the head of 
the child. Any blunt body might produce such an injury, g.^ 
either a thick stick, a wooden shoe, the back of an axe, &c., and, 
of course, also the potato-grubber wliich has been taken possession of 
by the authorities. The injuries to the skull might also be occa- 
sioned by repeatedly knocking or hurling the head against the deal 
floor of a room, against articles of furniture, &c. ; and we come thus 
to the second question put before us, which deserves to be carefully 
considered. According to the above-nifntioned statement of the boy 
Sellheim, the prisoner hurled her child about four feet along the 
floor "towards the secretaire," about two hours before its death, 

rolled and shoved it about with her foot» knocked its forehead and 
side at least five times against the floor, and gave it several violent 
blows with her fist on the neck, back and buttocks/' 

Although it cannot be denied, that such rough and violent nsage 
of so young a child might have killed it, by fracturing or fissuiing the 
thinner bones of the skull, as the parietal bone, or squamous portion 
of the temporal bone, or by producing ooncussioii of the brain or 
extravasation of blood, yett for the reasons already mentioned, we 
cannot suppose it capable of producing sneh a fracture of the ocd* 
pital bone as we find here. Another important reason also tends to 
support the view that the &tal injury was another and a later one, 
than any of those witnessed by SeUheim \ viz., the prisoner has con- 
fessed that she partly carried the cMd homei, and there set it on 
the floor to go and cook potatoes in the Idtehen. At first, the child 
being very discontented,'' would take none of the potatoes, took 
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them, however, afterward?, but tluiig them away immediately, laying 
itself down on its side after its usual fasliion. And only after its 
fresh chastisement is it for the first time sUted to have groaned, be- 
oome cold, and ahortlj thereafter died. According to the prisoner's 
own statemen:^ tiierefore, the child had walked home, and after 
aU the ill-usage it had leomd in the SeUheim's home, had 
possessed strength enough to sit up in the room, and sense enongk 
to take a potato when told to do so, and afk^wards to fling it awi^« 
Such a condition of body and mind is incompatible with the suppo- 
lition that the various injuries found at the autopigr had aheady been 
^fl*«M, for after that the child could not have partly walked, partly 
bean carried home, bat mnat have speedily become aenaelees and 
unaUe to remam upright.^' Accoi^Bngly, therefon^ we stated in our 
nport that the cnnial injuries mnat be zegaided as necessarily fekaly 
that they miffAi have been prodnced by the potato-grabber, and that 
it was not probable that tbey were the lesnlt of the iU-usage the 
child had received in the SeiDheim's honse. These views I dehveied 
verbally at the final bearing of the case, the prisoner stiU steadify 
maintaining her plea of not guilty. At tins time she was sentenced 
to death, and to be drawn on a sledge to the place of execution. 
She appealed, however, and made the absurd statement that she had 
hitherto concealed an occurrence that might liavc Leeu tlie cause oi 
the child's death ; that liiglit, alter hhe liail biuught the child home, 
she put the potatoes before it on a table, and set the child upon a 
footstool that it might reach them ; while she was in the adjoining 
kitchen the child fell from the footstool and died ni an li jur and 
a-half f It was of no avail for the Judge to represent, that it was 
most improbable that she should have purposely, and most injuriously 
for heri^lf, concealed tUl this time a fact of such importance, and one 
which she must have known would at ouce have freed her from all 
blame in respect to her child^s death. I had also to maintain my 
origmal views at the hearing of the appeal, and to reject this new 
statement as inconsistent with the results of the autopsy. Eiom 
purely judicial considerations, however, the sentence of death waa. 
commuted to twenty years' imprisonment in jaiL 
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Cabs LXII.-*f aial Wouhb ot m Hi&n ; was it OMJom bt a 

SIXOK, BT tor OV a IABIB, OB bt BBm BASHBD AGAIHSr 
TUB VliOOB? 

The foDowiug case, like those sucoeeding it^ beloDgs to the 
category of those already referred to, 88 impoitaiit and extremely 
difficult to decide, where a man in a quaneL or disinrbuioe geto let 
upon by several at once, armed with the moat various weapons, and 
dies Irom the injniiea lecelyed. It becomes, then, a most important 
qnestioiL to decide which of all his assaOants is to be looked upon 
ae the real author of his deathP In such a case the evidence of 
eye-witnesses is seldom of any value, as sU present sie generally 
more or less implicated, more or less drunk, every one lies, and 
the medical jurist alone can dear up the case and prepare it £ar the 
Judge's decision. And he, on his part, must act with the utmost 
prudence;, lest he cause the condemnation of an innocent person. 

The host of a small tap-house had fsUen out with his gnests, 
already excited with beer, spirits, and politics (in the spring of 
18481), and a general row set in, in a small room crowded with 
a billiard' ubie, fufiuLLirt:, and iiiauy men, in the course of wliich 
mine host was thrown down and beaten with sticks, biiliard-cues, 
&c. All I know of his subsequent illness is, that he died after four 
days, and that he was sensible only on tlie first two of these. The 
most important results of the autupte) ui relation to the queries 
afterwards propounded, were the following : — 

S. wasthirty-niup years old, aiid tolerably strcniglv-built ; both eyes, 
but particularly the left, were miensely ecchymosed, immediately over 
the left orbital arch there was a crescentic, tolerably sharp-edged 
wound, one inch and a-quarter long and half a line broad, already 
begun to heal; under the left lachrymal bone there was a round 
sharp-edged wound of the akin the size of a pea. The whole of the 
left upper extremify was covered with ecchymoses. Internally, there 
was considerable congestion of the jna mater ; the entire surfiice of 
the brain, particularly that of the right hemisphere, was covered with 
yellowish-green pus, a similar purulent layer was spread over the 
under surface of the cerebellum. On the left orbital portion of the 
fitontalbone, there was a dot of blood weighing about two drachms 
(imp.), and immediatdy beneath it a fissure in the bone half-an-inch 
in length, through which a probe could reach the eyeball. The ex- 
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aminatiou of the other cavities is omitted as unimportant. Besides 
the then customaiy question as to the absolate aud necessary fatali^ of 
the wounds, we were likewise called upon to answer the following : — 

(1.) Whether any of the injuriea fonnd on the deceased, particu- 
larly whether the fracture of the pam orbikUis of the frontal bone has 
been caused by blows with a atick^ or by a table-top, or whether it 
may not have been caused by the head bcdng dashed against the floor 
or wall of the room P 

(2.) "Which of the injniies, considered in the provisional report 
under the Nos. 12, 16, and 18,* has been the efieieni came of death, 
or whether each by itself might have been so, or whether they only 
became so by their simnltaneous coineidenoeP In answer to the 
latter of these queries, after explaining that the circomstances of the 
illness and medical treatment of S. were wholly unknown to us, we 
stated, that we could not ascribe an absolute and necessarily fatal 
character to tlie trauiiiatic mcuingitis whicli must have existed, but 
that this necessarily fatal character must be attributed to the fracture 
of the frontal bone, because its orbital portion forms pait of the 
base of the skull, all fissures and fractures of which are inevitably 
fatal; because on the one hand, the existence of such an injury pre- 
supposes the application of such an amount of violence to the cra- 
nium and its contents, as must be attended with concussion of the 
brain, efFusicm of blood, or inilamraation ; and, on the other hand, the 
powers of nature, or of the medical art, are insufficient to neutralize 
^e consequences of such excessive violence. 

In answer to the former query, our report states, "Tlie medical 
inspectors feel themselves necessitated to reply in detail to each 
separate head of the question put to them in respect to the weapon 
with which the injuries to the head might have been produced. The 
ecchymoses on both eyes and on the left arm, are the only injuries 
which can be supposed to have been produced by the blows of a stick, 
although all of these injuries might equally well have been caused by 
other kinds of violence, as blows from the fist, knocks, &c. The small 
round opening at the left side of the nose, on the other hand, is to 
be referred, with the utmost probability, rather to a push with a stick, 
particularly with the pointed fermle of one, than to any of the other 
weapons enumerated. Certainty on these points is, however, unat- 
tainable, and does not seem requisite, since to none of these injuries 

* i.e., suppuratioa of the eercbrum and of the cerebelliuDi and the iraoture 
of the frontal bone. 
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do yfe impnte any share in the prodnction of the death of the 
deceased. The wound over the left orbital arch exhibits " tolerably 
sharp'^ edges, and must, therefore, have been produced l)y a tolerably 
sharp body, and the angle of a table-top or the comer of a w all may 
be regarded as such (certainly more so than a stick). This wound 
might also have been produced by "dashing the head agaiust the 
floor/' provided there were a projecting angle of a deal board at the 
part of the floor on which the iiead was dashed, or it might be 
produced by dashing the head against the corner of a wall, a Fliarp- 
angled table-top, or foot of a billiard table or bench. The actually 
and absolutely fatal injury is indubitably inseparably connected with 
the wound over the left eye, and the statements as to the nature of 
the weapon that may have prodnoed this, apply equally well to 
the production of the internal injuiy, MoreoYer, it would reqiyre 
▼eiy considerable external violence to produce such a fracture of the 
skull, and in this respect it is not likely to have been produced 
merely by a blow of a stick, while blows from, or knocks against the 
top of a table, or against the wall or the floor, espedfdly if given 
with considerable force, most certain! j could produce such a fraetnie. 
In accordance with the forgoing, we gave it as omr opinion : — (1.) 
that the fissure of the orbital plate at the frontal bone mi^JU hate 
been caused by a blow from a stick, but that more probably it had 
been occasioned by a table-top, or by dashing the head against the 
fioor or a comer of the wall ; (2.) that the fissure mentioned had 
been the actual cause of death, and finally (3.)> that thb injury 
was of such a character that it " necessarily, and under all circum- 
stances, must haYe caosed the death of a person of the same age as 
the deceased." 

Case LXIII. — Fatal pe>'etratino Wound of the FArs and 
Head : Whetheh has it ££KN pboducjbd by an In^ ahz&y Oft 
Cayalry sabsb ? 

We could not, in this most peculiar case, give so decided an 
opinion as the Judge desired. During a riot, a man, aged 40, was 
cut over the lioad by soldiers with their snbros, and five days there- 
after died. On the left side of the face, stretching downwards from the 
eyebrow for four inches, there existed a sword-eut, brought together 
by stitches, which had already commenced to heal. This cut had not 
only divided both eyelids, but had also laid open the atUrum Migimon. 
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There was also ft second sword-cut over the right parietal bcne^ 
three inches loDg^ whieh had deanly tad amoothly divided the bone 
and the cerebral mcauDges; there ivere aleo sereral i^ng fissures of 
the inner table of the d^uU, one piece of which, ifae size of a half- 
peonjj was quite loose. The veiiis of the jwe maUr were empty, bat 
the entire sm&oc^ both upper snd undefj of the cersbrum and the 
oerebelhun was eovered with a^hypt of post, two lines in thidmess. 

*' It is desirable,'^ said the leqnisiuon ficom the coait-martial, re- 
qninng a reaaoned report of the medico-legal examination, ''that the 
report should state, whether both of G/s wounds could baye been 
piodueed hj one weapon, as, according to the testimony of eje* 
witnesses, several persons, both infantry and camlryj are implicated 
in the wounding oi G." After stating in our report., as was then 
required, the absolutely fatal character, not of Ike face-wound, but of 
the sabre-cut on the head, we went on k> say, in respect to the cha- 
racter of the lethal weapon as follows : — When the court requires the 
subscribiner medical ins[)ectors to state, whether both of the injuries 
mentioneii have been produced by the same weapon or not, they must 
reply, that they cannot answer this question. Tlic condition of both 
wounds, the sharpness and smoothness of their edges, and their 
length and depth, all testify with certainty to their being the results 
of blows from some sharp cutting instrument, but whether one 
or other of the wounds has been caused bj an inlantij or cavalry 
sabre cannot be determined. And in giving this opinion, the 
aoedieal inspectors feel tiiemselves called upon to state that, quite 
leoently, a very similar case of penetiating wound of the head had 
come before them, in which they were able to state distinctly, that 
the wound had been produced by the sabre of an in£uikiy private.'' 
The reqnisition sent us contained also the following statement: — 
Several witnesses have stated tiiat L., one of the horse^ardsy gave 
O. several Uows on the front of his chest and abdomen, after he lay 
stretched on the pavement bleeding from the wound on his hea^ such 
blows must have left at least eoehymotic marhs, but the protocol of 
the inspediaii says nothing about any such marks of injury upon the 
body." To this we thus replied in our report : — We have now to 
remark upon that evidence, according to which the deceased was out 
upon the breast or belly by a soldier, after he was stretched on the 
ground. If the court means, that from such cuts ecchvmotic marks 
must at least liave arisen, the "niedicai inspectors cannot confirm this 
buppociition, as t^^itnence teaches thai muck mure important mjuxics 
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than these h3rpothetical blows — wMch must have been given with 
the flat of the sabre, as its sharp edge would at least have divided 
the skin — may be inflicted without leaving any trace visible on the 
dead body. Thprefore, because such traces were not observed upon 
the body, the protocol of the inspec tion truly and expressly stiitiri!^ 
^ under No. 11, that besides the correctly described wounds on tlie 
head, " no other injuries," consequently, no ecchymoses, &c., were 
visible on the breast or bieUy^ tihe medical inspectors cannot, from 
their point of view^ either support or contradict the evidence above 
quoted." Our opinion must, therefore, be as foUows : — (1.) Tlie 
deceased has been killed by the cranial (and not by the face) wound 
above described ; (2.) that all the other injuries found on the body 
and mentioned in the protocol (unimportant bruises, scratches, &C.), 
had no share in producing the deal^ ; (8.) that the results of the 
medico-legal examination afford no data for deciding whether dif- 
ferent weapons have produced the different wound^ nor (4.) whether 
after tiie deceased lud received the wonnd on his head, and had 
fidl^ to the gronnd, he was again assailed by blows upon Ui tfaoiaz 
and abdomen. 

Case LXIV. — ^Fatal Wound of the Brain : Has IT BEEN pao- 

DUCED BY A SABAE OB HATCHET? 

One summer night, a scuffle arose in a dancing-room, which re- 
sulted ill the forcible expulsion of a bricklayer named I). ; but the 
fight being renewed in the street, and tlie blows il}ing thicker, a 
party of police hurried to the spot ; and one of them \Yas said to have 
cut down D. with a blow on the head from his sharp sabre. So 
much at least was certain, viz., that D. exclaiming " My head V fell 
down, bleeding copiously, and was carried to the Charity Hospital, 
where he died in about sixty hours. Three days after his death, a 
judicial c^;uriiiuition of the body took place, at which there was 
found externaiiv, exactly in the centre of the forehead, a wound one 
inch and a-half long, united by surgical sutures. This wound had a 
vertical direction ; its edges were sharp, smooth, and with no trace of 
eedbymosis, and between them the injury to the bone coold also be 
easily perceived. On the right riioulder-joint there was also a wonnd 
that had been stitched, one inch and thiee-qoarters lon^ running 
horisontaUy from before backwards, with sharp edges ecchymosed to 
ihe eitsnt of one hue's breadth. The wound in the bone eom- 
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menced at the coronal suture, and for the length of about one inrh 
and a- half it gaped to the extent of one-third of an incli, coursmg 
onwards mbBequently, as a fiasuie of a line's breadth, to the right 
orbit. From the coronal suture another annilar Picture, at right 
angles to thp firsi^ extended through the right parietal bone; the 
edges of the fracture were sharp and not stained externally with ex- 
tramated blood; internally, however, for half-an-inch in bieadib 
they were infiltrated with blood, and the internal table was exien- 
sivdj splits five pieces of it lying loose npon the dura mater. The 
cranial bones were of the nsoal thickness. All thecerebrsl meninges 
were deanlj divided o]^oeite the external woond, and the brain 
itself protruded, brown and bloody, from between their edges. A 
more minute examination discovered a wound of the brain itself (its 
cortical substance only) one inch and a-half long. Both the upper 
and under sorfaoes of the brain were covered with a layer of sangui- 
nob-pumlent ichor. The fissure of the frontsl bone extended one 
inch internally along its orbital plate. In such a case it was of 
course easy to determine the facts connected with the death. As to 
the weapons employed in producinc^ such a wound, the legal docu- 
ments mentioned both the side-arms of the police and also an ixo. 
We stated, that a sharp axe could indeed cleanly aud sharply 
divide the cranial bones, but that, generally, many more co- 
existing fissures and even fractures would be found than in this 
case, whilst universal experience proved that a cut with a sharp 
sabre could divide the skull cleanly and sharply into the very 
brain, and often did so; wherefore, we affirmed, that "it was 
much more probable that this wound had been occasioned by a 
sabre than by an axe.'^ 

Oase LXT.— Tatal Womm of tbb Thoeax nuw a blow whe 

A BCXTHB. 

This case presented no judicial difficulties^ at least according to tlie 
present state of our criminal code, but was rare and interesting fix>m 
the peculiar nature of the lethal weapon. A quarrel had arisen 
between some relatives — ^field-labourers — who were drunk, and it 
ended by A. seising a scythe lying on the ground^ and giving B. a 
cut on the right side with it. What happened immediatdy ate tiie 
receipt of this frightM injury^ or how long the wounded person 
survived it is to us quite unknown. A very conaiderable hed^sore^ 
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howtnt, found upon the body betokened an iQDen of conndmble 
duration. A wound eight incbea long, wilJi dean cnft edges, began at 
the lowest fake ribs on the right ride, and extended upwards towards 
thewtebnd spinous processes; its edges had been brought together 
by sutures and were partly adlierent and united between the eleventh 
and twelftli ribs to the extent of about three inches onlv : it luul cut 
through the intercostal muscles, and apparently opened the LhoiaA; 
and this was tbuud to be the case on inspecting the interior of tliat 
cavity subsequently. The lung was uuinjured, but death had been 
the result of traumatic pneumonia. The right lung was for one line 
in deptli covered with a layer of tliick pus, and in its middle lobe 
there was a purulent cavity (abscess) nearly the size of a cliilcFs 
head j all the rest of its tissue was in a state of grey ht patization. 
The left lung exlubited red hepatization, but no suppuration. The 
little blood left in the (right) heart, and in the vena cam was dirty- 
red, decomposed, half fluid, half grumous. The rest of the dissection 
was Tendered all the less important by the advanced state of decom* 
position (from the heat of summer) which the body had already 
attained. The connection of the fatal pneumonia with the pene- 
trating wound of the thoraxj and the consequent lethality of this 
wound, was of couzse easOy demonstrated. At the trial I had, 
in answer to a query, to make the rimple deduction that the eiistenoe 
of the wound on the ligbt ride proved that the perpetrator had stood 
behind the deceased when he strode him, (The culprit, on account 
of the mitigattng dreumstance of having been drunk at the time of 
the peipetration of the deed, was only sentenced to two years' im- 
prisonment.) 

Case LXVI. — Fatal Cerebral Hemorrhage: Has it been caused 

BY A ¥ALL, OB, BY KICKS AUD OTUBB, ACTS OF VIOLElfClfi ? 

Tiiis most interesting case could not be with any certainty decided 
by the results of the autopsy. One January, two very drunken men— 
K. and a coacliiiiaii M. — ^iell a-quarrelling ; very shortly after M., ac- 
cording to tlic statement of the accused, K., had fallen upon the 
kerbstone and hurt his lu^d severely, in fact, his head was seen to be 
bleeding. Immediately after this, the quarrel arose in which K. 
belaboured M. on the head with his lists, as two witnesses declared 
on oath, and also pitched him down-stairs so violently that the noise of 
his fall was distinctly heard ; and on his again commg up^ tlung him 
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down again, kirked him with the heel of his boot upon the head and 
loins, and finally, struck liim with a boot-tree jii the loins or side^ 
The subject of this ill-trcaiment very soon fell apparently fast asleep, 
was canied to the Chants Hospital, and died there on the tenth day 
after the receipt of the injuriet. The body had an icteric hue. On 
the left parietal bone there was a healing wound, half-au-inch long 
and with dry sharp edges; beneath each eye thm was a crescentic 
eebhjmoBed spot three*qnartera of an inch long; no otiier external 
mark of injniy* The cranial homes were uninjured, bat on removing 
tiuan tbxoe or four ounces of dark fluid blood flowed oat. The dtiru 
makr over the whole left side of the head was of a bloish^zed colonr, 
tiierebj evincing that there was an extravasation beneath it, whichj in 
&cfc» as a dark dot of about two ounces (imp.) in weight covered the 
whole of the left cerebrsl hemispliere. In the substance of the 
fiom FanlU them was a second extravasation the size of a bean^ and 
8 third one was spread as a dot, one line thick, over the whole of the 
base d the bndn. The cerdidlum and the veins of the pia makr 
were much congested . The other results of the investigation were un- 
important. It was evidently easy from the results of such an autopsy to 
establisli incontrovenibly tlic fact of the Iioujicitlc, " but," as we 
stated iu oar report, " it is not so easy to determine incontrovertibly 
the weapon with wliich the injuries have been inflicted. The blows 
from the fist testified to by the witnesses explain the ecchymosed 
eyes in the most simple manner. The small external wounds, and the 
internal cranial injuries ( ould not be referred simply to blows 
from the fists ; the tirst, because such blows do not divide the skin 
with "clean-mt edges/* the second, because such blows are not 
competent of themselves to produce rupture of intra-cranial vessels. 
One or more kicks, such as a very drunken person might give with a 
strong boot-heel to one lyii^ beneath him, might have produced 
both of these injuries^ particularly if the heel were shod with iron or 
nails. But these injuries might have been equally readily produced 
by a drunken man, such sa M. unquestionably was at the time^ being 
lepeatedly thrown down, such a man always falling heavily upon his 
headj and these injuries might still more cnsily have arisen if he had 
been actually thrown down a stair, and had in Ming strode his head 
upon it; but in respect to the truth of this latter supposition, no cer- 
tainty can be attained.^' The dnsumstsnces of the case did not 
pennit of any more dedsive opinion being i,aven. 
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Oasb LXVn. — Yaxal 'Wound oi trb Jam^n a sabu ob 

BATOMBTP 

This case was not doubtful. In a conflict between the anned 
ooips of working engineers and the city militia hi front of the then 
''National Anembfy'' Hall on the night of the Slat October, 1848, 
one of the fonner corps had been wounded by one of ihe ktter, and 
died in a abort time. In the hepatic region we found a wound ihree 
inches long by two wide, wiiSk clean-cot ecchymoeed edgeq, out of 
which a loop of tite Heitm pzotmded. Ooagola ol blood to the 
amoont of one ponndcovered the omentum and mesenteiy, and eight 
ounces of fluid blood were eifosed into the cavity of the abdomen. 
At the edge of the right lobe of the liw there was a charp-edged 
wound two inches deep. A donbt arose as to wMdi «de had given 
the wound. Ontheone handitwasaUeged thatthedeoeaBedhadmet 
his death by a clianoe bayonet wound from his own comrades, whilst 
the latter asserted, that the leader of the city militia had cut him 
down with his sabre. The state of the wound was so decidedly in 
favour of its luu ing been inflicted by a sabre, and against its having 
been a bayoiiet-tlurust, that there could be no hesitation as to the 
opuiion to be giv^. 

Case LXVin.*^EAXAL Injuet to thb Abdoun, atpabbntlt 

IBOK A BATOmBT-THBUST. 

Here also the question was about a bayonet-thnist. But in this 
case, we had to decide according to the statntory definition, whether 
tlie weapon produced could liave occasioned the injury ? and this we 
were obliged to deny, though appearances were much in favour of it. 
The case was a rare one, and quite peculiar. In a cold winter nighty 
a drunken vagabond was anerted by two grenadien. On the way 
he escaped from them and ran off, but soon fell upon the slippery 
street with such violence, that his &11 was heard some distance off; 
be quickly picked himself up, however, and was just about to make 
off again, when one of the sddiers flung his musket at him bayonet 
flrst; this struck the Tunaway and stopped his career. He was 
canghty but speedily became unable to stand upright, or walk a st^ 
iiNriher, so tiiat he had to be carried to the station^ousey which waa 
not Ubc oS, and there he ezpned immediately after his adndseion. The 
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niost important results of the autopsy were the following : between 
the eleventh and twelfth ribs on the left side, five inches front the 
vertebral colnmn there was a triangular wound, each side of which 
wn^i three-quarters of an inch long; it had clean-cnt, feebly ecchy- 
Djosed edges, and was filled with dried blootl. The abdominal cover- 
ings were tincommonly fat. 'I'he posterior vr iU of the peritoneum 
was entirely, and its duj)licatures partly, miiltrated with dark half- 
coagulated blood, whose source could not be discovered. In the 
abdominal cavity there were fully three ounces of bloody serum. 
The bayonet-wound externally had not, however, penetrated the 
abdomen, but had terminated in the fat of the abominal coverings, 
in which for about half-an-inch around the Wound there vaa an 
infiltnUaon of black bloody partly fluids partly coagtdated. Nothing 
else was found in any way remarkable, or bearing upon the cause of 
death, if we except a oonsideiable congestion of the cerebral veins, 
and the Teasela of the jdms cAoroidalis (and the pathologically 
intefesting diacoveiy of a complete adhesion of the heart with the 
pericaidiunij bo that at no part conid they be separated). The 
deceased had oonseqnenily died &om hKraorrhage into the abdomen; 
but ibis had not been caused by the bayonet-stab, since it had not 
penetrated the abdomen, nor touched sny vaacnhir internal organ, 
nor any blood-Tesad. On the contrary, the cause of the hmmorrbage 
must lather be sought for in the fall which L. had sustained on lie 
street pavement, just shortly before the receipt of the wound. That the 
drunken man had had a most violent fall was sufficiently proved by 
the evidence, and the concussion of this violent fall must be regarded 
as the canse of the rupture of a blood-vessel, from which the haginor- 
rhage, we added, must have taken place slowly, as it had time to 
infiltrate so large an amount of muscular and cellular tissue, whilst 
in a case of rapid internal haemorrhage, the results of the autopsy 
would have been quite ditt'erent, and therefore the deceased might 
very probably have been able, immediately after the fall which had 
ruptured the vessel, to spring up and run a few steps further, till the 
blow and the impediment to his motions from the gun hanging in 
his clothes brought him to a stand still; now, however, the continu- 
ance of the intcnmal hemorrhage caused him to fall down, and its 
fatal effects became visible. However probable, therefore, it may 
appear upon a superficial view of the matter, and precisely because 
the man very soon after receiving the wound fell down and died, that 
there is a causal connection of the injury with the death, yet this 
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has been by tio means the case, but a man already death-struck from 
aiK filler cause, has received an inconsiderable wound, one which 
under other circumstances might hme been, as similar wounds very 
often arei, productive of no injury to life.'' 

Case LXIX. — ^Fax&l Wovkd of the Imter-osseous Abxeey : Has 

rr BEEK FBODTTOBD BT A 7IBC1 OV ZDTO PLATE, OB BT A KNIFBP 

ExAxmAnoN or the enifb ice blood^stains. 

In this case, which was alike interest! n!:^ in a surgical and in a 
forensic point of view, it was important, for the judicial inveaiagataon 
of the intention of the accused, to ascertain with what weapon the 
injury had been inflicted. We did not hesitate to deUyer a negative 
but certain opinion, not being able to give as certain a positive one. 
The difficulties offered by the case, from the need there then was of 
conectly answering the judicial questions regarding the lethal cha- 
lacter of the wound, &c., would not eiist to complicate the case in 
the present state of tihe criminal code. On the evening of the 20th 
of December, two bedfellows had a scuffle together, and one of them, 
a strong healthy man, aged 88, was so severely wounded that the 
blood instantly streamed from his left arm. After the lapse of an 
hour a physician came, who sent him to the Charity Hospital, where 
he arrived in a very feeble condition, and complaining of cold and 
anxiety; after appl} iug a tourniquet, the following particulars were le- 
marked : On the upper part of the arm there was a longitudinal wound 
three-quarters of an inch long, four lines broad, and a quarter of an 
inch deep,' from which only venous blood came. (2.) Beneath tiiis a 
superficial skin-wound. (3.) In the flexure of the ^(bow>joint at the 
point of insertion of the bieeps muscle, there was a tnangular wound 
with its edges turned inwards, and which penetrated to the depth of 
about one inch ; on slackeniiiL-; tiio tourniquet, arterial blood flowed 
from this wound. (4.) On the external side of the upper part of the 
arm a trifling skin-wound. (5.) In the cardiac region two slight 
scratches, probably caused by the slipping of the instrument from 
the arm. Retaining the tourniquet, the edges of the wound were 
brought together (by a bandage) and a bladder of ice laid over it. 
On the 23rd, the patient complained of violent pain in the arm. The 
whole of the bandage, &c., was removed, arterial haemorrhage imme- 
diately recurred, and, — the clinical report states — ^^as the artery 
could not be successfully tied, from the depth of the wound, the only 
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means left of saving tlie patient was to tie the brachial artery/^ which 
was snrrefsfiilly and " comparative! j r;i})idly^' carried out at the 
middle of the arm, at the mteriml edge of the hieeps. The patient re- 
cpivpfl phosphoric acid internally, and a bladder of ice was laid over the 
operation wound. During the two next day" there was no uupleasant 
symptoms. On the 26thj when the bandage was taken off, arterial 
hamiorrhage to a small amount again recurred from the lower wound, 
bat it was easily arrested by compresssion. " The wounds themselves 
were iU-colouied^ their accretion thin and ichorous, the patient felt 
feeble and depressed, his intellect was eomewbat eonfosed, and hie 
pulse very frequent, the edges of the operation wound had assumed 
a bluish colour, and this rapidly spread, till the neighboforing skin 
to about the size of the palm of the hand was gangrenous." The 
WDund was now dressed with pyrdHgneons add, lotions of aromatic 
berbi and vinegar were employed^ and aromatic fomentations laid 
over the arm. ''The patient's condition remained voj precaiioii8» 
his strength had rapidly diminished^ his oonnienanoe was collapsed^ 
his pulse very freqnent, 110 in the morning; and 11^ in the 
evening,^ In the beginning of January hia condition improved till 
the lOlh^ when he began to oomphun of abdominal psin (opiate 
fiiction, poidticesy and J>Dvei<8 powder were prescribed). Boring the 
night a violent dSanhma set in, which rapidly inereased in spite of 
the use of opium (1 seraple to 6 ok. of decoction of althaea) . The fever 
increased, the patient's strength decreased, and a bed-sore began to 
form. ''011 the lith of JuiiuarVj, ii skurt drv cough set in^ which 
did not, however, trouble tlic patient much.'' The feet became 
cedematous, the cough and diarrhoea persisted. On the 14fth, the 
patient became unconscious, and on the 15th of January he died 
(just twenty-six davs after the receipt of the wound). 

The I'oilowmg were the more important results of the autopsy : — 
The body was ranch wasted, its inferior extremities cKclema tons, there 
was a bed-sore upon it, and tlie entire inner side of the left arm was 
bared of its skin, so that muscles and tendons were distinctly seen 
bathed in unhealthy pus. All the earlier wounds were healed with 
smooth edges^ except that at the bend of the left elbow there still 
remained a wound one-third of an inch wide with obtuse edges, 
which had been originally clean-cut. (The condition of the edges was 
important, as we shall by-and-by see.) Within the cranium^ the 
absence of blood was the only thing remarkable. The left lung was 
(Bdematons^theiig^tinastateofgreyhqiatization^ and its pleura was 
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wwisted with puroleat exudation ; in the left pleural ceTity there wis 
a eaplol of Uoodj semni ; in tbe light odb, about as mueh aangoi- 
uolo^pnmleui fluid. The flabby hearty as well as all the great Teuous 
trunks of the thosax^ and of the abdomen^ and all the abdominal 
(Krgans exhibited a remarkable bloodlessnesSi and this was the only 
thing anormal in 1^ comteuts of the abdominal cavity. The blood- 
Ycssd WGimded was found to be the inter-osseous artery^ as had been 
eonectly sn^ftoeed in the Chants, while the patient was yet alive. 
The perpetrator of the deed had asserted, that he had only ''stuck'' 
K. with a piece of zinc plate ; but the condition of the cicatrices, 
and the whole history of the case, did not pf»rmit the truth of this 
to be assumed, and we held to our u[)ijiioii diluxrctl at the begin- 
ning of the case, that some sharp- pointed cutting instrument must 
have been emplo} tu]. Later m the course of the investigation, a 
table-knife was fouiid beneath the bed of the accused, covered with 
suspicious-looking spots; and this iustnunput was laid Ix lore us with 
the query: — '^Whether the rust spots on the kuife liad been pro- 
duced by blood? " We undertook the investigation of this matter, 
in conjunction with the skilful judicial expert Apothecary 8cliacht, 
and in respect to it I may mention, that Itose's new mode of pro- 
cedure in such cases ( Vid. p. 145) was not then^own. 

The appearance of the knife indubitably betokened that, if the 
ststns upon it had been produced by blood, a considerable time must 
have already elapsed (two months and a-half had passed), since (1.) 
the whole surface of the blade of the kuife was rusted, and (^,) in the 
deft between the blade and the horn-handle a brown mass, porlfy 
covered with mould, was sticking. With a hair-pencil, a lew drops 
ol water were ^aced upon the bkde of the kuife, and so washed 
oyer it as to dissolve as mueh as possible of any 8o}i&»le stain; then 
one drop of the fluid was put under the microsoope, and the rest of 
it evaporated upon tiie knife-bladewith the aid ol a gentle hea^ with 
tile foUowii^; results: — (1.) Under the microscope, red globules 
eoidd be seen swimming about resembling the blood globules, 
(ii.) After the fluid had been evaporated on the Uade of the knift^ 
it was examined with a magnifying-glass, by which it was quite 
evident, that a red layer had been deposited upon tiie vasty surface, 
this deposit being due to the red solutbn formed upon the rusty 
blade, and deposited on the evaponiti(m of the wafer. The following 
counterproof was instituted. — A few drops of blood were put upon a 
bright knife-blade, alio wed to dry, and ilie tains gently heated, the 
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blood then scaled off, leaving the metallic surface quite bright and 
clean; a greater degree of heat caused the blood to carbonise, aiid 
produced the peculiar smell of burning animal- matter. But the 
stains ii])oii the suspected knife did not scale off on being heated, 
but on the application of a greater lieat bt came carbonised, with 
exactly similar attendant phenomena, i'rom this it was seen to be 
probable, that there was no recent blood upon the blade, but that aa 
animal substance was mingled with the rust, which might be putre- 
fied blood. Tlie knife was now placed in a narrow cylinder of glass 
filled with distilled water. No sangoinoons coloration of the water 
took place, but after twenty-four hours, a reddish-brown powder had 
been deposited, and this was separated by filtration. The filtered 
floid gave no trace of iron nor of animal albumen. The reddish- 
brown powder was recognised as rust of iron by being dissohred in 
moriatic acid and the solution tested by ammonia, fenocyanide of 
potasainm and tincture of galls. The appearance of the knife 
was not materially altered by its being put into the witer^ and the 
stains weie not visibly diminished. After the knife was dcy, a 
little pure muriatic add was poored upon one side of it, the stains 
immediately dieappeared, and the bright surface of the metal became 
at onoe visible, t^ solution formed was one of oxide of iron in muri- 
atic add. In accordance with these experiments we dedded, that 
the knife had probably been stained with blood, but that certainty 
on this point was unattainable alter the lapse of so long a time. 
AH oDi views on this case vrtste adopted in both the judicial courts, 
and the accused was sentenced to eighteen months' imprisonment 
with hard labour. 

Having given the foregoing cases in illustration of the judicial 
query : — Whether certain weapons could lia\ e produced certain in- 
juries ? we shall now proceed to lay before the reader the few 
following cases, — selected important capital cases of murder and 
homicide, — in illustration of the much more important judicial query 
respecting the mode in which the perpetrator had acted, the position 
in which he, or the murdered person, must have been at the time the 
injury was comiiiitted, &c. It will then become apparent how im- 
portant in such cases, how momentous for the accusedj how instruc- 
tive for the Judge, the opinion of the medical jurist may be, and 
how much, therefore, he must strive to give the most careful con- 
sideration to every circumstance that may become explanatory, 
however trifling it may appear. 
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Case LXX.— >Fatal nusHnro op thb Skull with bepeated 

BLOWB OP A HAIOESB. In WHAT MAMNBR HAB THE MUKDEE 
BEEN COttimKED? 

On the 2Sid of Maroh, 18 — , the tinsmith Bontonz, who kept an 
open shop for tin goods^ was found Ijing murdered on the floor of the 
kitchen of his own house which adjoined his shop, and was on the 
groundfloor. Like all sndi scenes, it was a horrible sight. Hie mur- 
dered man had apparently heard as it were the sound of thieves break- 
ing into his dwelling during the (bright moonlight) night, and ^^pnmg 
hastily out of bed, i'orlhe ehair ui front of it lay overlurin d, and nui 
into the front room in his night-dress. What followed, as well as who 
was the murderer, was of course wholly unknown on the morning of 
the discovery of the body. The murderer, liowever, was, by means of a 
mt )stskiKul investigation, detected on the following day, in the person 
of one Lvicke, a journeyman smith ; and I may at once mention, that 
he had setup a roost consistent plea in defence of liiinsdf, iiia>niiich 
as he confessed the burglary, but assert'. d, that he had been attacked 
by the person robbed, and had killed him m ?e1f-driVuce. The body 
was when found clad in a night-jacket, shirt, drawers, and stockings, 
all of which articles of clothing, except the soles of the stockingSi 
were soiled with blood. Beneath the head of the body there was a 
very large pool of blood, and about two feet from it a second, and 
between these no connection, not even of the faintest character 
oonld be traced. In the kitchen, the walls, utensils and door, &c., 
were much besprinkled with blood. It was both kitchen and work- 
shop, and the walls were hung with many implements of a tinsmith's 
art; at the feet of the corpse there were two iron liammers, on the 
threshold of the kitchen a third, and in the shop a fourth sH 
more or less soiled with recent blood* At the autopsy, Amm/jf 
wounds were found, on the head, fiice, and neck, and bMides these, 
* ikp^-faur ecchymoaes, aibrasions of the skin, ftc, were found on the 
trunk and extremities 1 The most important diseareiies internally, 
were : complete smashing into many pieces of the left temporal hon^ 
and of the great wing of the sphenoid bone ; comminuted fracture of 
the right orbital plate of the frontal bone ; the lambdoidal suture on 
the left side was opened up, four wounds penetrated the brain and 
its membranes on the left side, accompanied by an effusion of dark, 
coagulated blood ; the base of the skull was fissured across from the 
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Iractiired wing of the sphenoid to the selln turcica, and the generally 
anajmic state of the body was most re murk able. The medical in- 
apectors were required to answer in their report, ten qnestions pro- 
pounded with the view of discovering the mode in which the murder 
had been committed, taking into conaideiation both the results of 
the autopsy and the declaration of the perpetrator^ — a task verily, aa 
we shall see, not without its difficulties. In oar report we stated : 
" There lie before ns at present the minutes of two precognitKms. 
At the first precognition the accused deponed, ' After I had stepped 
into the kitchen, I removed a small desk from the shop adjoining;, 
placed it on the floor of the kitchen, and broke it up, without finding 
any money in it. I now went into hb bedroom, in which Bontonz 
was lying snoring in his bed, and there took money both out of a 
table-drawer, and also out of a podcet-book (£2. 58. in all), and then 
left the bedroom, B. seeming still to be asleep; but I had scarcely 
reached the shop, when B. following me, seised me by the shoulden 
and threw me down, struggling with me for some time on tiie floor. 
At last» I tore myself away and fled to the kitchen, intending thus to 
leave the house, but B. followed me;, and seised me by the neck. 
Betwixt the kitchen-door, the fireplace, and the desk, we struggled 
for some time and fell al last together on the floor, sometimes B. and 
sometimes I was uppermost ; once, wlien I got above him, I seized a 
hammer lying near the window, and with it struck Boutoux five or 
six times on the head, who thereupon began to shriek and to call for 
help, still seeking to detain me. After a struggle of about half-an- 
honr I tore myself away from B., threw the hammer away in the 
kitchen, and disIk d into the bedroom, to strike a light and see how 
I could get out of the house. I wiped my bloody hands on a towel 
in the bedroom, struck a light and went with it into the front room. 
As I passed the kitchen, I looked in, and observed that B. had got 
up and was ntanding dose to the kitchen- door, his hob was vexy 
bloo^, and he was calling for help.' " After this, the accused states, 
that he went into the front room and escaped out at the window — 
on which distinct stains of blood were found. Of the fbnr blood- 
stained hammers produced he recognised only one as ihait used by 
Yarn, anerting^ ** I have iiot used any otfaor weapon in my stamg^e 
with B., I haye strock with aiUj^ one hammer." 

''At the second precogniiMm of Lucke, his statements de?iated 
Teij materially firom those jnst related as having been made at flxst 
It is partkmlaily important lor us that he now states, alter relating 
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the struggle in the kitchen, that he seized the hammer from the 
window whilst lying ' under B., who held me fiut by the neck, I took 
it in my right hand and struck upwards^ perh^ twioc^ onB/s Imd, 
who then looied his hold and stood npz^t^ sayings ' 111 catch yon 
again immediatdj/ I then sprang up and fled, bnt was agaui 
sdaed and hdd fiut by B., who stood with his back against the door* 
"Whilst standing here, I gave B. four or six blows on the head, and 
the blows fell witJi a thump. I did not count the blows, there 
may have been more than six. I now tore myself awaj, and I do 
not know whether B. remained standing or fell.'" The deposition 
now proceeds exactly as at the first precognition, deviating only in 
so fiir as he now states, that on paasing the kitchen he saw B. stand- 
ing upright, but he did not cry ; whilst in the course of the same 
precognition he again asserted the contrary, and replied to llic repre- 
sentation that lliis coiiid not have been possible, that it was not very 
loud, but in a kind of whisper. On ht^iug accused of having taken 
two pocket-handkerchiefs besides the jnoney, a fact he had concealed, 
he confessed the robbery, and repeated, that his sole object was to get 
jiway from B., and that he did not intend to kill him. Having now, 
first of all, to determine the cause of l^oiitonx's death, we may state, 
that it is so evident that the cranial mjarieij have been the cause, 
that even the most ignorant person cannot for one instant doubt it. 
Since not only was there no other cause found in the body, not even, 
as we have expressly stated, the signs of an accidental strangulation, 
as the extremely bloodless state of the lungs, heart, and large blood- 
vessels, and the normal condition of the larynx and trachea suf- 
ficiently testified, bnt the protocol of the autopsy enumerates no 
fewer than twenfy wounds of the head and neck, some of which, as 
the dissection proved, were connected with the most important inter- 
nal injuries. In particular, the whole left of the cranial bones was 
completciy 8faattere4» ao that the bms forming the base of the 
oamnm wore fractniod and fissoied by tlie smashing^ and finally, the 
sotnie eooneoting the oocqpital bone with the othen (the lambdoidal), 
was brokoL np. Sndi a shattering of the cianial bones most of 
neoesiily, and nnder eveiy possible oirenmstance, produce so violent a 
eoneassion of the brain and distnrbanoe of its organio life as to be of 
neoeasity foUowed by deadi, and that so rapidly, that ita adrent must 
be veckoned by minutes, or at the latest, by honis. Giving doe con- 
sideration, ther^ore, to the nnmexons other injnriei of the head, we 
assumed in our summary opinion, and this view we hereby repeat 
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and ratify, viz., (1.) "that Bontoux^s death was inevitably due to the 
cranial injuries; (2.) tliat he" (and this we were expressly asked) 
" could 9carceltf have lived above an hour after receiving the most 
important injuries." In our summary opinion we also stated, that the 
injuries to the head, face, and neck, might very probably have been 
produced by the heavy hammers therein described. Now, the ac- 
cuaed, in his so-called open confession/' in which, however, he has, 
as we shall show, deviated widely from the truth, has acknowledged 
having made use of one of these hammers, w hilst he has in reality 
made use of several of them repeatedly, and in notorious contradio 
tion with the pretended self-defence in which he alleges the murder 
to have been eommitted. The appearance of both the hammeia and 
of the body speaks against him. On several of the hammefs we 
find not only a sprinkling of blood as Liicke states^ bnt large and 
true blood-stains, paiticolarly loand the edges, which could not have 
arisen from a chance sprinkling, whilst the edges of the wounds on 
the body are partly sharp and partly rounded, thereby evidently de- 
noting the previous use of more than one weapon, a supposition 
further supported by the iaxX which we shall prove, that these various 
wounds must have been produced at difeent times. The accused 
says, that he flung the hammer away after having struck with it 
Certainly, there was one blood-stained hammer found on the thres- 
hold of the kitchen, another also, blood-stained, still further from the 
body on the shop-table, and two other bloody ones were found lying 
at the feet of the corpse. This also tells afrainst the accused, and in 
iavour of our supposition, for it is not tu be >up])osed lliat these 
liammers — independent of their blood-stains already mentioned — • 
should be by chance lying in all these various spots, while all the 
other tools hung in proper order on the wall. Whilst, if we sup- 
pose the position and appearance of the hammers to have been 
caused by the murdered man making use of them against the 
accused, as the latter gives to understand, by stating that Bontoux 
had, whilst wrestling with him, something hard and heavy in his hand, 
with which L. particularly states he was struck on the i^oulder, this 
supposition is completely disproved by the examination of Liicke's 
body, which took place on the 24!th of March, the day following 
the commission of the deed, when I, Gasper, one of the subscribers 
of this report, found no trace of hammer blows upon it. The 
statement made by Liicke at the second precc^nition in regard 
to this, viz., that the mark of the blow upon tihe ffhonl4fr was 
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no longer visibley because lie had been do&ed at tbe time of its 
zeoeipt> is untenable, abce bis clothes could not hnve so lessened 
the effects of a blow from a heavy hammer — -no light blow certain! j; 
but given with all the despair of a man struggling for his life — so 
much as to make it peefectlj invisible after the lapse of only aboat 
thirty hours. Moreover, supposing L/s statement tme, there mnst 
have existed a difficult of moving the whole left upper extremity ; 
but this was not observed at the examination on the 24th, the 
accused having clothed himself without assistance, never having 
mentioned its existence, and not even simulated it. From all that 
we have just recited we conclude : (3.) That LUeie hat made use 
of several Aamtners to complete the deed/' 

''After we had shown with what the wounds had been inflicted, 
the next and most important point was to discover in what order of 
time they had been produced. Accoixiing to the statement of the 
accused, the fight lasted for half an hour ; it is, however, quite im- 
possible either to deny or confirm this statement, but this is unim- 
portant, as it can with certainty be proved that the struggle did la^t 
a considerable time. For the innumerable injuries on the body are 
divided into three classes — slight, serious and of themselves danger- 
ous to life, and absolutely lethal. To the first class belong those 
numerous marks described in the protocol of the autopsy as blue, 
brownish-blue ecchymosed patches over tlie whole of the hmbs, which 
have indubitably been caused by blows, falls^ aud knocks against hard 
bodies ; these injuries may not have been received first in the order 
of time, but they were certainly not last, these being much more pro- 
bably the absolutely fatal injuries ahready detailed j and we must re- 
peat^ what we have already stated in answw to queries put to us, that 
the deceased after the receipt of such injuries could no longer have been 
adle to stand upright j to stand or walk, could not therefore anymore have 
fallen or been knocked down^ &c.j but must have lain death-struck. 
On the other hand, this cannot be asserted with the same incontrover- 
tible certainty of those injuries termed by us severe and dangerous to 
life, in reject to which experience teaches us that lliey are not incom- 
patible with the duration of life for some time^ nor with the continu- 
ance of consciousness, though that may be somewhat obscured. 
Amongst these injuries we include those existing over (ke frowtal 
bone, aioiU ike root of ike nose, i^ion ike lower Jaw and ike left eye, 
these injuries, and tkeee alone, disjjlayed eeekymoeee, affording thereby 
a certain proof that life must have been prolonged for some time 

N 
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after their receipt. By these details we are forced to believe (3.) that 
Bontoux was probably at first repeatedly struck, knocked about and 
thrown down; (6.) that he was then struck with a hammer in the fore- 
head and face, and last of all, while he yet lived and had agam raised 
himself to his fleet (7.)* that the worst and mott fatal blows were then 
strucik upon the posfeerior part of the left side of the head. The 
very remarkable discovery of two separate pools of blood in the 
kitchen in which the body was fonnd is oompleteljr in unison with 
this supposition^ but this point we do not now require to enter upon. 
If we now inquire as to tiie manner in which the struggle has been 
carried out^ we shall find that the accused^ instead of making an ''open 
confesBsion/' has only fabricated a lie. And this is pioved by the 
complete contiadiction between his first and second statemattsy whioh 
only agree in differing from the results of the autopsy, and in no 
other point. Aocording to his second statement^ he lay under Bon* 
toux when he gave him the first (two) blows on the head. It ia 
evident these could not have been the blofws upon the fofrdiead and 
hod I Previous to the autopsy it would have been difficult for any 
one to understand how one person lying beneath another could strike 
that other on the back of the head, where one of the fktal injuries 
was found. After the autopsy such a supposition was perfectly inad- 
missible. For, besides that even a strong man, a journeyman smith, 
accustomed to use the Iiammtiv, could uot in such a positit ii jiossess 
the power to iiifliet so violent a blow as would break open ibe laiub- 
doidal bULiire, a feat which requires the exertion of considerable power 
and a full swing of the hammer ; the accused proceeds in his further 
statement to give himself the he when he deposes, that Bontoux 
after Ikese first blows (wlnV-li could not have been those inflicted on the 
forehead and face), said tliese words — " I shall catch you again im- 
mediately," stood upright, and, still standinir, sci/j d liim again by 
the breast and held him fast. It is 'uii/msMc for any one to have so 
acted, whose skull had been fractured as his had been, because the 
force necessary to produce this fracture must have occasioned such ;i 
concussion of the brain as must have instantaneously deprived the 
wounded man ahke of consciousness and of the power of moving. 
We must therefore couoLude (8.) that LUcke could not have been h/ing 
wider Bontoux when he gave him the first blows on the head. The 
accused, however, confesses at his second precognition, that after B. 
had risen from the first blows and seized him afresh, he struck him 
four-^^dx blows upon the head. " Botdom,*' saya he, dood wUk 
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his buck close to the door of egress and lie has no suspicion that in 
this deposition he makes a statement aggravating to the utmost Ids 
crime, the importauce of which in a criminal point of view it is not our 
part to show ; we have only to })oint out tliat even this " open con- 
fessiun " is entirely contradicted by the results of the autopsy. At the 
autopsy we found three exterTinl wounds corresponding to the import- 
ant fracture through the lambdoidal suture we have already described. 
We have already pointed out that this wound at the back of the head 
could not have been produced during the first straggle,whilst the accused 
' lay beneath the murdered man, as he says he did. It is perfectly self- 
evident also, even to a non-medical person, that Liicke could not 
have given such blows with a hammer on the back of the head 
of a person ** standing with his back close to a door" At the 
same time we agree that all the other iujiuries to the face and head 
most have been produced whilst both were in the erect posture. 
BontouXj at the instant that he received the blows on the back of the 
head must of necessity have presented the back of his head to his 
assailant, i,e,, Liicke must have stood behind Bontoux, either because 
B., already sore wounded, sought to €ee, or he had been hurled firom 
him by Lucke, and so had his position reversed, or lying on the 
floor he had sought again to rise, and so exposed the back of bis 
head; but these minutiie we cannot ascertain from our point of 
view, it is sufficient to say that for the reasons given we must con- 
clude (9.) that LfLcke tiaod bekmd Bontouz when he dealt him the 
fatal blows upon the back of the bead. Finally, what was the posi- 
tion of the deceased when he received those blows by which the left 
side of tlic sk\dl was smashed, cannot with certaintv be determined. 
It is quite likely that tlie deceased at that moment stood or sat 
before Liicke, who struck him a powerful side-blow with the hannuer, 
and it is just as likely that he lay on the floor and that the blow was 
struck from above downwards. When, however, we reflect that 
the blow on the back of the head must have been given when 
the deceased was in the position already mention^, that tliia 
blow could not have been given a/fer that which shattered tiie 
left side of the head, because after it the deceased must have at once 
fallen to the ground, and could only have exposed the back of 
his head by falling on his face, which had evidently not been the 
case ; when we reflect, then, tliat the blow on the back of the head 
must have preceded the fatal blow on the left side of the head, it 
does seem to us in the highest degree probable (10.) that Bontoux, 

»2 
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already l^ing deaih-Hruck on the ground, received in this position the 
final and fatal blopr referred to. After the explicit statement we have 
ju?t made^ we consider it quite unneceasaiy to pay any attention to 
the further stateuieut made by the prisoner, that, as he fled he sair 
Bontoux standing in the kitcheiij or to inquire whether B. called for 
help or did not call for help, or called only in a low Toice — for in 
this way he contradicts himself; for we fear no contradiction to 
onr positive assertion^ that it is utterly impossible for any nun^ haying 
received sacb ixjniies of the skuU and brain> and having lost so much 
blood as the deceased was found to have done, within a short time 
thereafter to be able to stand upright^ or call for helpj and conse- 
quently to possess complete consciousness/' 

On the other hand^ we feel bound to make the following state- 
ment: — 

The foregoing narrative particniarly in regard to the bruise marksy 

&c., on the body, fully prove that a struggle has taken place. 

That Bontoux defended himself is proved by the marks found by 
me, Casper, ou tlie body of Liicke on I lie ^ Ith of Marcli — viz., nail 
marks behind botli ears, a few scratches ou the left eye, injur v of all 
the knuckles on tlie right hand and of the right thumb, according to 
the allegations of Liicke ; but these are only so far ]>robable, the 
injury to the knuckles is certainly to be referred to nnne former 
scufile; L. allct,'es, however, that all the other trifling injuries were 
given him by Bontoux, and he states tliat the injury to the right 
thumb was caused from a bite by B., hut the wound has no such 
appearance. We assent, however, to the fact that there was a 
struggle. But T, Casper, have not found any proof that during that 
struggle^ Liicke has ever been thrown to the ground, not even one 
ecchymosis, &c., on the face, head and rest of the body, such as was 
to be expected after repeated falls and throws, and such as did, in- 
deed, exist in countless numbers on the body of Bontoux, and ought 
to have been visible on the body of Liicke, examined as he was so 
shortly after the commission of the deed* From this we are justified 
in concluding that Lucke, powerful, prepared, and wide awake, has 
always maintained the upper hand in his struggle witii Bontoux^ less 
poweiful, unprepared, and just awakened out of deep sleep/' 

Liicke stead&stly maintained his plea, and I my opinion, at his 
trial. He was condemned to death, and executed. 
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Case LXXI. — CoM.yi:^ lted Fracture of the Squamous and 
Petrous Poetions of the liiGii r Temporal Bijne, and op lub^ 
Lower Jaw. What has been the position op the murdered 

HAN? 

Tlie loll owing case of robbery and murder was not less iinportAnt 
tliaii the precedijig, and attracted universal attention at Berlin, not 
more from the horrible atrocity of the crime, than from the very 
remarkable verdict of the jury. On Sunday, the 16th November, 
18 — Wilhelm Haiibe, aged 18, apprentice to the tailor Nolte, 
having spent the afternoon and evenmg in amusement abroad, nnd 
having overstayed his leave of absence, was admitted on his return by 
his master's housekeeper, with threats that he would be well beaten 
next morning ; the other members of the family, viz., the master, now 
murdered, and his daughter, were already in bed. The accused began 
to reflect on his position; his debts came also into hisieznembrancej 
he did not lie down, but made up his mind to carry out a resolution 
formerly entertained, of emigratiDg to America, equally suddenly 
resolving to get the money necessary for this by robbing his master, 
with whom he had hitherto been on a most friendly footings and who 
had always treated him most kindly. With this intent, towards 
midnight, he slipped quietly into the room in which his master slept 
upon a aofii-bed, and in wldch also stood the secretaire ; he took th6 
key of this out of his master's morning-coat, whidi hiy over hia 
couch, and commenced to rob, when his master made a moTement. 
He shroxdc back terrified to his bedroom, and sat down upon his 
bed, to await his master^s sounder deep. About half-past two in 
the morning he stopped the pendulum of the wall dock in his room, 
and again went into the bedroom, but this time armed with an axe, 
taken from the adjoining kitchen, " to defend himself against his 
muster/" ni case this should be necessary. Again, at the commence- 
ment of his robbery, he was startled by tlie voice of his waldng 
master, calling, Who's there ?" " Now,'' says he, at the precog- 
nition oa the 20tli November, with which the others agree tolerably, 
" now I went rapidly up to the head of the sofa-bed, and struck, 
rapidly, one after the other, two or three blows with the axe in the 
dark towards tlie white figure that mt njfright in the led. My 
master called uut aloud, 'Oh, God! oh, God !' and then with a 
louder voice, ' Lord Jesus I Lord Jesus 1' After the blows from the 
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axe he had Men down^ and had again raised himself; and as he 
called ^ Lord Jims r so loud^ I believed he migbt get up, and I 
should be lost/' He, therefore, qnickl/ brought an ofdinaij table- 
icnife, and commenced to stab his master, the latter meanwhile^ 

endeavouring, as stated at the time of the examination, to wrest the 
knife from hini. " With botli liaiuls he seized my left hand'' — ^we 
may liere mention that the accused is left-handed — "drew rae towards 
himself on the bed, and scratched ray hand with his nails," the 
traces of wliich were quite visible on the back of Ilaubt "> li ind at 
his examination. After his fatally-wounded master had sunk down 
and l)eeonie qniet, the accused i)roceedcd to per})etrat-e the robbery, 
and to this end he now lighted a caudle, and then put into his pocket 
about £10 lOs. in bank -notes, an opera-glass, a pair of spectacles, 
&c. He then washed the blood ofT his hands, took off liis blood- 
stained linen, and departed about four in the morning. He went 
to his brother, who lived some distance off, told him he was going to 
America, and had stolen the money needful from his master; then, 
as it was yet too early, he wandered about the streets ; in the morning 
he bought bon-bons, to eat " on shipboard/' and breakfasted at the 
railway station^ and went by the first train to Hamburgh whither, 
however, the telegraph preceded him. He was at once apprehended 
upon Ills arrival, precognosed, and subsequently sent back to 
ns. From the first he acknowledged the deed, with all its circum- 
stantialities, and remained firm to his confession. On the 19th we 
made the medioo-legal examination of the body, and found the fol- 
lowing important particulars : — The shirt and the whole body was 
soiled with bloody the features were remarkably distorted; there 
wmjbr^-dffo injuries npon the head, feoe, neck, shoulder, snperior 
eztremitieB^ and the fingenei, which were much cut; these were partly 
only ecohymotic marks, partly clean cuts, partly bloody scratches 
(with a laiife)> and lastiy, marks of two violent blows. One of 
fliese had conmiinuted the squamous and petrous portions of the 
right temporal bon^ and from this fractni'e a fissure extended right 
across the nlla ituvtea; the second blow had smashed the low^ 
jaw on the right side, torn across its artery, and cut across cleanly 
the superior thyroid artery. The whde body was aniemie. The 
following special questions were laid bef(»e us to be answered in our 
report : — (1.) Could the wounds upon the deceased have been in- 
flicted with the axe and knife produced? (E) "Which of tliese 
wounds are to be referred to the axe ? (3.) WheLher the deceased 
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when struck by the axe most have hin. upon his left side, or whether 
he might have been sitting np ? (4.) How long might the deoeased have 
lived after the receipt of his wounds? After pointing out in onr 
report^ that the comminuted fracture of the skull m^st have been 
the cause of death, which from the self-evidence of the matter we 
here omit^ we continued: — ^''You ask us how long the deceased 
might have lived after receiving his wounds? The facts mentioned 
in the legal reports, coupled with our medical experience, enable us 
to answer this query. The accused asserts it to have been about 
half-past two a.m., when he for the second time entered the bedroom, 
i.e., commenced the murder, lie asserts further in all his examina- 
tions, that at his departure about lour in the morning, liis master, 
though fatally wuiiiided, still breathcil, and the housekeeper Est rich 
depones, that slie found her master quite dead on entering his room 
in the morning after eiglit o'clock ; therefore, he must have lived at 
the shortest one hour and a-half, mnl at the longest six liours nnd a- 
half ; and here, for completeness-sake we may state, that the remark of 
Drs. X. and Z., wlio were called in, that those parts of the body 
under the bedclothes were still warm at three-quarters past eight 
a.m., is quite unimportant, as, under such circumstances, the body 
may retain its heat for many hours, frequently even till the next day. 
Experience, however, teaches us, that we may reasonably suppose the 
deceased to have lived two or three hours after the receipt of the 
injuries; for, although tlie haemorrhage from the many wounded 
blood-vessels, many of them important, must certainly have been 
very considerable, as is proved not only by the linen of the deceased, 
which seemed as if soaked in blood, but also by the general ansomia 
of the body found at the autopsy, yet we most not forget, that the 
concussion of the brain, caused hy the two blows on the head, must 
have necessarily so fiur lowered the powers of life as to prevent any 
rapidly fatal arterial hnmorrhagei, while experience teaches us, that 
persons affiscted with a similar concussion of the brain proceeding 
from simibar causes, even to the extent of fracturing the base of the 
akull, have often Uved much longer than we have in this case sup- 
posed. Gonsidermg all the circumstances, however, the luemorrhsge 
from the many wounds, the great number of thew, and t^e injuries to 
the head, we believe ourselves justified in fixing the period of death 
as we have done/' ** Further, we can answer with perfect certainty 
the question : ' Whether the injuries of the deceased could liave been 
inflicted with the axe and knife produced ? coulixmiug uui a£^ma- 
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tive answer to this question given in our summary report at the time 
of the auto]).sy. Independent of the fact, that the weapons shown 
were covered with blood, tlie character of the injuries were evidently 
to be referred to a sharp-eutting weajxjii, and to a bluut-cutLiug one 
M ielded with considerable force, as is plainly shown by their partly 
sharp and smooth, partly irregular edges, and the comminution of 
both soft antl liard bodies ; and as the point of the table-knife 
was found broken ott^ tiie accused confessing, and the autopsy testi- 
fying, that he struck with it against hard parts (the skull-bones), so 
this circumstance adds to the great probability, that these weapons not 
only might have been used, but that they actually were employed." 
. " No greater diflSculties surround the question laid before us — 
'Which of the usuries are to be referred to the axe? ' Indubitably 
those which have produced oomminution of the hard bones and 
laceration of the soft pnts, t. e., the two severe blows ou the head, 
that upou the right lower jaw, and that upon the right temporal 
bone, which piesuppose the employmmt of a heavier and blunter 
weapon than a table-knife and yet a bluntly-cutting one that can 
separate and lacerate the soft parts^ consequently just such a weapon 
as an axe.'' 

, We have now finally to reply to the fourth question — * Whether 
the deceased when struck by the axe must have lain upon his left 
sidei» or whether he might have been sitting up ? " 
The housekeeper Estrich, from long-continued personal observation, 

and the foreman Ratzsch, from having frequently heard Nolte say so, 
have bulli testified that the deceased was in the liabitof " alw ays'' lying 
in bed upon his left side with his face to the wall. We may, there- 
fore, suppose that, as usual, on the night between the 16th and 17th 
of this month, when the accused fell upon liim, N. was sleeping on 
his left side ; and the situation of the fatal wounds of the jaw and 
sl^ull npon the right side is in favour of this supposition. In con- 
sidenng this question, however, it is of imj)ortance to reflect how llie 
body was found in the morning. As wt ourselves have seen, the 
deceased lay with the upper part of his body upon the rif//if side, 
whilst the lower part of the body, particularly the hips and upper 
part of the tliighs, lay with their foreparts on the bed, the hands lay 
together in a bent position, &c. It is evidently impamble that the 
deceased could have been lying in f Au position when he received those 
injuries, which were not even visible until the body had been turned 
round, because he lay upon them; he must therefore have got into 
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ihia positioa sobseqaently. Notldng is leas likdy tbsn tbat ihe 
accnaed, after oommitting the deedj placed bim in this position ; first, 
because in bis open confession of all tbe particulars of bis crime, he 
bas made no allusion to tbis, and second, because be repeatedly and 
very credibly statesy that be did indeed bear the dying man still 
breathe, but that from fear he dared not look at him, and he was 
much less likely to turn his body round irithoat any imaginable 
reason. If, therefore, the deceased could not have received the in- 
jury when lying on the right side, and yet has been found as a corpse 
lying upon this side, it follows that he wv-st have been in. some other 
poHure between the times of quiet sleep, being wounded and being 
found a corpse. The statements of the accused contradict each other 
repeatetlly in ref^ard to this. In Hamburg he stated, "The master 
dill not defend himself, nor seize hold of me," on tlie contrary, at 
the time of the autopsy, and at the subsequent precognition^, he 
repeatedly declared the opposite of this, and, judLring; from his 
scratched hand, probably with truth. At the precognition i>\\ tlie 
22nd of this month he states that, with the axe held perpendicularly 
above him, he struck purposely at the liead of the white figure sitting 
ill the bed. Subsequently, when he for the first time stabbed his 
master, he says, he attempted to get up, but again during the same 
examination he states, that immediately after the first stab his master 
fell down, and he did not obsenre him again attempt to rise. Just 
so does his statement at the precognition on the 2nd of this month 
▼aiy from his earlier ones, when lie says, " Judging from the voice, 
my master appeared to have turned himself to me (that is, towards 
the right side), but I do not know this with certainty, and I 
only s^ck at the white figure which appeared to be sitting in tbe 
bed." We must, therefore, appeal for conclusive information to the 
condition of the wonnds. Though we cannot deny the possibility of 
the wound over the jaw of the deceased having been given from above 
downwards, and while he was in a sitting posture, yet the perfect 
commumtion of the bone is much more favourable to the view that 
the axe must have descended upon it at right angles to its surface, 
f • tf., that the deceased must have lain upon his 10 side when he re- 
ceived this blow. That he now sat up is extremely probable, as, 
after the receipt of such a wound, when awake, he might have done 
much more, and might even have walked. It is also much more 
reasonable to assume the possibility of the cranial wound having been 
received in a silting posture, as the vaulting of the skull causes the 
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temporal bone to protrude beyond the lower jaw^ and its thin squa- 
mous portion is much more easily broken and comminuted than the 
hard and strong lower jawbone. We are, iherefore, inclined to 
aasnme, that Nolte received the first blow upon the light cheek 
▼hilst lying on his left side, that he then sat up, and received the 
second blow upon the head, and tliat in tlie struggle indubitably now 
began, the numerous cuts with the knife followed^ till Nolte, death- 
struck and c-xliaii^ted, fell down, as he was found, and as we have 
already described* Pinally, therefore, we answer the questions put 
to us as follows : — " (1.) The injuries of the deceased may have 
been inflicted with the axe and knife produced at the time of the 
autopsy ; {2.) The oft-mentioned wounds upon the skull and jaw have 
been produced by the axe; (3.) The deceased when struck with 
the axe may have been in a sitting posture; (4.) The deceased 
may hare lived two or three hours after the receipt of the in- 
Junes. 

I may add, though not in place here, that the jury gave it as their 
verdict: thatHaube perpetrated the deed ''wiljFiilly, but not with 
deilibeiation " (!), and he was consequently (according to § 176 of 
the Penal Code) condemned to imprisoment for life, and this punish- 
ment he is now suffering in the prison here. 

In the following case of robboy, with murder, the decision of the 
question we are now illustrating was much more easy than in either 
of the two already related. 

Case LXXIT. — Co^rMiNUTE-D Ikactuhk of the Right Parietal 
AND OF THE Sphenoid Bones. — How did the muadebed man 

LIE, AND WHERE DID THE MimDEttEjB. STAND ? 

On the morning of the 14th of March, 18 — , the merchant 
Schultz was missed, and his murdered body was subsequently found 
tolerably clost I v packed in the box of his sofa-bed. On the same 
day, and aliausl immediately after the finding of the body, Fried- 
rich llulLiiifl, the house-servant of the murdered man, was nrrcsted, 
for want of a }niss[)ort, at' the station of the Harnbiirg liailway, 
on tlie wing for America via Hamburg ; and he immediately con- 
fessed that, to obtain money for the support of his sweetheart and 
his child by her, he had murdered his master as he lay in bed sleeping, 
abont 8 o'clock on the previous morning. At the precognition, 
which took place that evening, he gave the foUowiiig mate detailed 
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acoonnt of the mode in which the deed vaB comiDitted* ''After I 
had satiflfied myself that my master, who lay upon his left aide with 
his face to the wall> was still fast asleep^ I took from under my coat 
the kitchen aze^ which I had taken ont of the kitchen, seized it 
by the lower part of its handle, and strack with the back of it from 
above downwards upon my master^s head, hitting him upon the 
temple. Immediately on receiving theblow, my master^ nttering no 
sound, raised up his head, which I then struck at twice, and this 
time more on the top of the head, and the head again sunk down, 
still without a sound. As my master still breathed stertorously, 
rattling in his throat, I rushed to the kitchen to fetch a strong cord 
with which to strangle liim, for I feared that the rattKng would get 
louder and would be heard by otliers. I took the cord to the head 
of the bed, drew the body, covered only with a Bliirt, so far out of bed 
that the head Imug down. I then hchl the one end of the cord 
firm, and wound the other three or four times round the neck, so 
that it shoukl press first upon the larynx, and then brought the end 
of the cord round to the front of the neck, where I made a knot so 
that it shuuid iiohl iinnly/' He then went on to state how that 
not to leave the body lyin;^ openly and visibly in the bed, he took 
it out of it, packed it in the box of the sofa-bed, and nailed dow» 
the lid, how he now completed the robbery, and how he had lived 
up to the time of his arrest. 

On tlie following day the autopsy took place, and it was pecu- 
liarly interesting from the fact that here a man had bcctt 
strangled. In the tirst place, we found a quarter of an inch thick 
hempen cord, wound fivefold round the neck, and that so tightly 
that the finger could not be inserted beneath it. After removal of 
the cord, there was seen a furrow one quarter of an inch broad and 
two lines deep, running from four to five times round the neck, 
chiefly )f a white colour, but here and there stained with patches of 
blue and of dark red ; this depression was quite soft to cut and dis- 
played no eochymosis. The whole of the right parietal bone was 
broken intomanyfragments, and the coronal suture separated through- 
out its entire extent. The right orbital plate of the frontal bone waa 
fissuied. A piece waa broken off the right great wing of the sphenoid, 
and a piece three inches long from off the squamous portion of the 
right temporal bene. A fissure extended through the base of the 
akdll right across the teUa tureka. The lungs were annmic; the 
large thoxadc blood-vessels, and the cardiac cavities, almost empfy of 
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blood; tlie larvux imd init-liea were uniiijuxed, pale and empty; 
every other organ was normal but aii^cniic. 

Now, as respects the questions to be answered in our report, we 
had here the direct opposite of the case of Liicke already given, for 
in this case the results of the autopsy completely agreed with the 
open confession of the culprit. In the first place^ as to the direct 
cauae of death, it was evidently ea^ to prove that the death was 
caused by the cranial injuries, and not by the strangulation, for no 
single sign of death by strangulation was found, and consequently the 
deceased, if not already dead, and in opposition to this the deposition 
states, that he still breathed with a rhonclius (tracheal rAle), yet he 
must have been already in a^one mortis when the prisoner wound the 
cord round his neck, for doing which he gave a veiy credible reason, 
and one confirmed by the experience of similar cases. ''Next, as to 
the weapon,'' we continued, ''with which these injuries have been 
inflicted, independent of the prisoner's confession, or should he sub- 
sequently retract it» we must conclude, that a heavy blunt-edged 
weapon provided with at least one four-sided surfiice — such as an 
axe or hammer — must have been the lethal weapon. Only contusions 
produce such injuries as here exist, and the legnlar four-sided 
ccchymosis over the zygomatic arch proves that a four-sided weapon 
has been employed. The common kitchen axe produced has, how- 
ever, an indented blunt-cutting edge, and the usual four-sided back, 
its edges being almost sharper than the proper edge itself. From 
this condition of ihe axe it is evident, that only the last-mentioned 
injury, the ecchymosis on the cheek, has been certainly caused by 
the back of the axe, whilst the other external injuries might have 
been produced just as well by tlie front or edge of the axe, as by its 
back. The further statcmeut of Holland, that his master lay upon 
liis left side when he struck him, has been confirmed by the autopsy, 
as all the injuries have been found upon the right side of the head, 
whilst the top of the head and the left side are quite uninjured. But 
it is also evident, from the nature of the internal injuries, that the 
deceased must have been lying when he received tlie fatal blow. For, 
besides that, daily experience teaches us, that when the victim stands 
or sit*' before las foe, the blow is much more likely to strike the left 
than the right side, in this case the force employed has been so great 
as to separate an entire suture, and has, therefore, more probably re- 
sulted from a blow directly downwards, than from a side-blow. As 
to the position of the murderer, we.iuust suppose that he stood be- 
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liind, and^ ss it were, above the head of the bed, for only in this 
position, and not if he had stood in front of, and as it were, below 
the head of the bed, oonld the foor-sided eodijmosis on the cheek be 
prodaoed, which was caoaed by the bock of the axe when deUyering 
a blow which fraetaied the bones lying beneath. In accordance 
with the foregoing, we ddiyered our opinions in regard to the ques- 
tions laid before ns : — (1 .) That strangolation had not been the canse 
of Sohnltz's death; (2.) That the crania] injuries had been the ineri- 
table cause of his death; (3.) That these injuries evidently point to 
the employment of a partly blunt and pertly sharp weapon, which 
must have been used with considerable force ; (4.) That tiie kitchen 
axe produced, or some similar weapon has been employed to inflict 
these injuries; (5.) That the four-sided ecchymosis mentioned, has 
been caused by the back of this weapon, whilst the other external 
injuries laay have been caused partly by the sharp edge, and partly 
by the blunt back of the weapon ; (6.) That the deceased must have 
been wounded and killed while lying on his left side; (7.) That from 
the nature of the ecchymosis mentioned, we may conclude that the 
murderer must have stood above, and as it \v< rt , bt liiud the head of 
the bed ; (8.) That from the hi[rh stnte of preservation of the body, 
coupled with the mild temperature then prevailing, the death of the 
deceased, must have ]ireeeded the autopsy but a few days, ajid it is 
very possible that the exact time may have been about iifty hours 
(this was in answer to a direct query)." 
Holland was executed. 

The following case of a charge of murder presented no difficulties, 
though it afforded a most striking example how futile the most obsti- 
nate lying is, when placed in opposition to a medico-legal opinion 
deduced from the results of the autopsy. 

Case LXXIII. — Murder by injuries of the Head, — ^In what 

tOSmOJi HAS THE DECEASED BEEN? 

A joiner sfcrack dead (with a heavy file weighing about one pound 
fourteen ounces, imp.) his wife, aged- 55, with whom he had led a 
quanelsome life. The tlunness of aU the skuU-bones in this case 
was more remarkaUe than I have ever seen either before or since!, 
and was rendered especislly so by oceuning in a case of cranial 
mjury. The surfooe of the skull-bones where they were sawn 
through all round, were nowhere above a line in ^ckness; fortu- 
nately^ the case occurred under the juew Penal Code!, and theiefoie 
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crave rise to tio unprofitable discussions with the defender, as to the 
iibsoliite or individual lethality of the injuries ; it would verily have 
been difficult for him to maintain tlic latter view of the case; but he 
might have succeeded in protracting a very simple matter through 
the various courts. The wliole of the left half of the skuU was 
broken to pieces ; ten fragments of bone taken out of this wound lay 
before us at the medico-legal examination of the body ; the base of 
the wound was formed by the reddish-blue dura mater, which was 
lacerated, and from beneath which the cerebral substance protruded 
through the wound. Tlie left hemisphere of the cerebrum was com- 
pletely crushed, and both it and the left side of the cerebdlum were 
thicklj beset with dark coagula. A horizontal fracture passed to the 
right across the frontal bone into the right orbital process, where it 
ended. The whole of the brain wascoTered by a thin layer of treacly 
blood. Thid plexus charoidales were very .pale, all the sinuses almost 
empty of blood. In determining the position and posture of the 
wonnded person at the time the deed was done a second voond 
proved a great help i thia was about an inch and a^qnarter long^ but 
slightly patulous^ its edges obtusely sharp and slightly eochymosed; 
it ran immediately over the left ear from behind forwards, and from 
above downwards diagonally. The rest of the autopsy was of no 
consequence, affording only, as was to be expected, additional evidence 
of the general anemia. We gave it as our decided opinion, that the 
injury to the head had been inevitably the cause of death, that it 
might very readily have been inflicted by the heavy file produced ; 
that the deceased at the moment of its receipt had not been in a 
horisontal position (against which the wound above the ear testified), 
but might have been dther standing or sitting, and the murderer 
might have stood either before or behind her. The husband was 
brought forward at the time of the examination, and stated, that his 
wife u as sitting knitting on a bench when the quarrel arose, and that 
he, standing before her, seized the file and struck her. 

Case LXXIV. — ^Tatal comminuted fractture op the Skull 

WITH AN AXE. HaS IT BEEN DONE WITH THB EDOB ALONB, 
OB ALSO WITH THB BACK? 

The following case, that of a father, the weaver T)., who struck 
dead his son, aged li, w hile sleeping qiuetly, was still more horrible 
than suay of the precediug caseis, and resembled them much in the 
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zesultfl of ihe autopsy. The blow was given with the axe prodaced, 
as was prored by the other members of the family^ who beiug in an 
adjouodng room heard the sound of the falling axe, and immediately 
hnnying in^ were almost eye-jritneases of the deed; the blow had 
cut throni^ the epicnmial aponeoipsis and skuU^bonea with a dean 
ahaip-edged cat, and penetzated the brain deeply^ and appeared on 
the body as a wonnd on the leCt aide, three inches and a-half long 
and one inch wide^ from whose edges, and from amongst the crashed 
brain at its bottom, several loose pieces of bone were taken ont. The 
&oe, shirty and npper extremities were much covered with Uood. 
The body was of a waiy-white, affording thereby, along with the size 
of the wound, certain evidence of the complete anemia, which waa 
sobseqnently most stdkingly displayed in the almost greyish-white 
and bloodless Inngs ; in the perfectly bloodless heart and pnlmoiiarj 
artery ; in the pale and bloodless liver, and in the almost empty vena 
cava inferior, &c. Nevertheless, even in this case, the usual post- 
mortem staining was not absent (Fid. § 8^ page 19), but covered 
tlie wliole of tlie back. I may also add^ that iroin tlie riglit angle of 
the cruiiial wouiul a zigzag fissure extended horizontally across to 
the right temporal bone, and there was also a fissure in the base of 
the cranium across the sefla turcica, not, as usual, right across and 
through the bone, but winding angularly beneath the sella, and 
separatinj?^ tlie 2)(irs petrosa of the right temporal bone. Upon the 
corpus cailv-snm there lay dark lumps of coagulated blood, and similar 
clots were seattert d li* n and liiere through the brain. The boy had 
died instantaneously willmut awakiiif^. In this case also, therefore, 
the blood bad coagulated after death [Fid. § 11, page 23). The 
decision as to the nature of this case was extremely simple. It was 
not so easy, however, to answer the question : — " l)id the murderer 
strike only with the edge, or also with the back of the axe ? " On 
the latter there were not only blood-stains like those on the rest of 
tiie blade, but there were adherent also fair hairs from off the corpse. 
Though, however, the nature of the wound permitted us to assume 
with something like certainty, that the sharp edge of the axe had 
been used to produce it, blood and hair on its back could not justify 
a similar conclusion. We rather supposed that the hair cnt off had 
been waslied out by the streaming blood, and this supposition was 
confirmed and made certain, after we had ordered the production of 
the pillow on which the boy's bead lay when he was struck, for upon 
it we fbtmd not only large blood-stains, but two large ineces of cere- 
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bral substance, and a tolerable beap of fair hair matted with blood I It 

further came out that the murderer was labouring under melancholia ; 
the prchjimiai V luvestigation was therefore cancelled^ and the poor 
man sent to an Asj'lum for the insane, where he subsequently died. 

Case LXXV. — Penetrating Wound op the Heaet. — Was the 

DBCEASSD STABBED, OB DID HE HIMSELF BUN UFON THB KNIFE? 

During a quarrel among some woodcutters, on the 25th of August, 
18 — , S. was thrice stabbeti by Helm, and nn mediately fell dead. 
We (piote the following description of these wounds from the pro- 
tocol of the autopsy : — " About tlie middle of the left arm, on its 
inner side, there was a crescent-shaped wound one inch and tliree- 
quarters long, three-quarters of an inch wide, through the skin 
tXoue, with sharp, dry edges, not ecchymosed, — on the left breast 
near the axilla, anid one inch and a-half diagonally above the nipple, 
there was a crescent-shaped wound two inches and a-half long^ one 
inch and a-quarter wide at the centre, and from the bottom of which 
a bundle o£ muscular fibres protruded. On the same side of the 
breast between the fifth and sixth ribs, and about one inch and a- 
haU from the nipple, there was a wound with similar edgea^ slightly 
crescentic iu form, one incli long, and one inch and a-quarter wid^ 
running from above downwards and from within outwards.'' After 
opening the thorax, it was found that both wounds had penetrated, 
and approached each other, so that ''there was only half-an-inch 
between them. The lower wound was of a crescentic form, three- 
quarters of a incli long, and with sharp uneccliymosed edges ; the 
other wound was more like a simple hole, one-quarter of an inch in 
diameter, and had similar edges. In the left pleural cavity there 
were twenty ounces of dark and perfectly fluid blood. At the base 
of the pericardium, close to the diaphragm, tliere w^as a cresceut- 
shaped wound half-an-inch long and three- quarters oi an inch broad, 
with sharp edges, deeply ecchymosed to the extent of half-an-inch all 
round. In the pericardium there were also four ounces of blood Similar 
to that already mentioned. At the part of the heart corresponding 
to the wound of the pericardium, we found a feebly crescentic wound 
half-an-inch long and two inches broad, with sharp unecchymosed 
edges, and which penetrated the left ventricle." The rest of the 
autopsy was of no consequence. The body was generally anaemic, 
excepting only (as usual) the cerebral veins. Nothing could be more 
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easy than to detenmne the inevitable &tB£tf of such a wound^ and to 
oonfiim tiie aappoaition that it might have been made by the pocket- 
knife prodnoed^ the blade of which was four inches long> and three- 
jqnarters of an inch bioad in the middle^ very pointed and veiy sharp. 
But at his trial the aeqnsed for the &st time asserted, that he had 
not wounded the deceased, bnt that, as S. threatened him with an 
nplifted log of wood, in self-defence he hdd the knife befm Mm, 
and S. himself ran upon it; this plea was eagerly seized by the 
advocate for the de&nee, bnt it was only too readily swept away by 
confronting it with the result of the antopsy. The wounded man 
had been thrice stabbed, once on the arm and twice on the breast : 
this of itself seemed more in favour of some active procedure, than 
of a mere passive rumiiDg upon the weapon; moreover, the direction 
of tlie wounds was from above duw awards, and converged in the chest 
at their lower ends. Repeated stabbings with ;mi uplifted arm, ex- 
plained the origin uud direction of these wounds, just as easily and 
naturally as it was difficult to eouceive how the deceased could have 
received three, and three such wounds, by siuiply running upon the 
knife. Our opinions pre?aUed with the Jury^ and Helm was 
condemned. 

Casb LXXVL — "Fatal Stab in ihb Thigh.— Was it dsten* 

liONAL on CAUSED BY TALUNO ON IBS XNIFB? 

The following case was very simikr to that just related. An 
extremely passionate and very drunken man, who had often ill-used 
his wife, fdl a-quarrelling with her as he ate, and held a bread-knife 
in his hand. According to his statement, his wife ''upon this 
stumbled over a stool that stood behind her, and fell forwards^ but 
somewhat to the one side," and he, seeking to prevent her fall^ acci- 
dentally stabbed her with the knife he had in bis hand. The wound 
was in the back part of the left thigh, and had penetrated about two 
inches obliquely from without inwards, after passing through a dress, 
two wadded petticoats, and a pair of drawers. According to the 
woman, however, her husband hadrepeatedly struck her, and kicked 
her on the side in front," and Hbsia, as she turned to the door to flee, 
he stabbed her from behind. A diversity of statement^ obvionsly 
of much importance for the public prosecator I The woman was im- 
mediately removed to the Hospital, where an ecchymosed mark was 
found in the left groin, besides the stab in the left thigh. In three 
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days' time the glands of the grain were much swoUen^ in five days 
the case had assumed a serious aspect, the siippnration became 
ichorous, and the glandular inflammation likewise ended in unhealthy 
suppuration^andon the twentieth day the woman died ficom pyscmia* 
The body was emadatod, worn out with disease, and anemic, and in 
both of the sitaations mentioned deep nnhealthj nleeration existed. It 
was, theEefore, easy to determine the iacts idatire to the homiGide. 
In regard to the question pot to nsr-^'^Whetheir the sfcab might 
have been produced in the manner allege by the accneedP'' we 
answered it negatively, and for these reasons: ''His asaertionB are 
imworthy of credit : in the first place, because they contradict each 
other, and are indistinct, or rather indeed incomprehensiUe; and in 
the next place, becaase they do not explain tim eonditioa of the 
body either before or after death. It is manifestiy incomprehensiblB, 
how a woman could do what M. says his wife did, Tiz., fdl yhrmrde, 
and over a stool which stood behind her. But the stab itself contra- 
dicts any suck assumption : it must, as the dece ased has correctly 
stated; have been given witli considerable i'orcc, since it penetrated 
two inches deep into tiie Ijodv, after passing through so many elastic 
articles of dress. If a bodv were to fall with its entire weight upon a 
knife fixed beneath it, a similar stab might be the result ; but, as the 
accused himself testifies, that he caught his wife to prevent her from 
falling, so such a half fall cannot be accepted as suirinient to produce 
such a wound, and this all the more, that, had it been the cause the 
direction would have been different, viz., direct from behind forwards, 
and not as it really is, oblique. On the contrary, the oritriii of the 
stab is explained in the easiest and simplest manner, by assuming 
that the accused, holding the knife in his right hand, forcibly stabbed 
his wife from behiBd, as she fled to the door with her back towards 
him. Moreover, the injnry in the inguinal r^on is not explained 
by the statement of the accused ; while, if we accept as true the state- 
ment of the deceased, that before being stabbed, she had been 
''kicked on the side in fin>nt/' the origin of this injury is eo^lained 
in the most natural manner. 
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GHAFTBA m. 

ON THE INSPECTION OF ARTICLES OF CLOTHING AND 

OTHER MATTERS. 

§42. General STATEiLENTS. 

The medical jurist is not generally required to inspect clothing, 
shirts, boots, stockings, &c., and stuffs of every kind, as handker* 
chiefs, rags, basl mats, &c., in which the bodies of new-bom children 
have been wrapped. The Judj^e presiding at the examination of the 
body is generally satisfied witli ordermg such articles of clothing to 
be properly registered, because they may assist in identifying un- 
kiiowu bodies, and to this end they must also be correctly described 
in the public advertisements; and in BerHn, the clothes are, with the 
same intention, liung up in the public deadhouse near the exposed 
body (as in the Morgue at Paris) ; in cases of murder, tliey are at the 
public trial laid upon the table along with the corpora dilir t i, and 
produced to the nccii«ed for identification, &c. From time imnu inorial 
it has been the custoin at Berlin to deliver the body naked to the 
medical inspectors for further iuvpstigation, which is in every way 
more judicious than the opposite procedure common in other juris- 
dictions, as may be gathered from the protocols of their autopsies, 
which commence with a long description of the clothing of the body. 
For either this clothing presents nothing of importance in a medico* 
legal point of view, and then^ it u impn^wr and vexations to occupy 
ihe time of the physician in desdilnng coats^ trousen, stockings, 
&c. ; or these articles, as howe?er» but very laiely happens, may be 
able to tlirow light upon the case^ because suspicious-looking apotsi 
fto.^ aze foond upon them, and then the Judge himself, without any 
atatatoiy compulsion, wliich does not exist with na, wHl be disposed 
to 'advise with the medical jniiat upon the matter. This will^ of 
conne» be done in every case wbere the position of the doflies in 
fdation to ^ injuries discovered excites attention and scmtiny. 
Thnsj for example^ in a doubtftd case of snioide, it must bave 
attracted attention^ that the ssUL-neokercihief over the voimd in Ihe 
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throat was quite nniiijured ; in two other similar cases, that all the 
clothes as weQ as the shirt were mmijiiiedi whilst beneath them ky 
the fatai gim«shot wound ; in another case sgain^ one of lape 9nd 
murder, that the cap of the unfortnnate woman lay between her 
thighs, fro. The medical jniist mosl^ however, wait until such 
queries are put to hiin, and where this is the case, which I repeat is 
but sddom, th^ usuaUj refer to the investigation of the stains of 
blood, ordorei semen, and poisons, paitieulaily of sulphuric acid. 

§48. On the Invjsstigation op Blood-stains.* 

H. Bose (op, eU.) treats uncolouied linen ox woollen doths, ap- 
parently stained with blood, widi cold distilled water to extract the 

hematin, and this solntion is then tested with a solntion of chlorine, 

with nitric acid, and with tincture of galls, in the manner already 
described (page 145). It is niu( li more difficult, however, to inves- 
tigate stains of blood upon coloured cloths, particularly upon >.uv]i us 
are composed of some nitroprenous organic niatenal, as wool or silk. 
We must in such cases endeavour, in the first place, cautiously to 
scratch off the dried blood from the cloth, — a procedure which, even 
when performed witli cure, is but seldom successful ; we must in the 
next place macerate tlic matter scratched off in cold water, and then 
proceed to test the solution of hajmatin (should blood be present) in the 
manner already described. Where the stains have already been washed 
with boiling or soapy water, Morin, Prrifessor of Ohemistr}- in Eouen, 
recommends the following mode of detection : the stains are first 
treated with a weak solution of pure potash, the fluid thus obtained 
gives a white precipitate with nitric or hydrochloric acid, thereby 
evincing the presence of one or more of the constituents of the blood. 
Tlie alkaline treatment does not discharge the colouring-matter of the 
blood, and it may be extracted by the use of pure hydrochloric acid, 
testily this solution with ferrocyanide of potassium, when the pre> 
sence of the iron of the blood is at once rendered visible. The 
simultaneous discovery of the presence of iron along with a protein 
substance is, according to Morin, a certain sign of the presence of 
blood.t Widur employs a somewhat similar method £or the detec- 
tion of blood-stains upon coloured stuffs, where the colour of the 
solution prevents the employment of reagents, viz., by the luroduetioii 

* Vid. also on tiie investigatioa of blood-stains on weapons, 39 and 40. 
t Afohivder Pliainuuns, LXXX. Hft 2. Jobrg. 1854^ 192. 
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of ojunde of potasnnm by moans of iStm stanu of blood upon'ihe 
stuff. After satisfying himself ihsi the stuff to be ezamiind eon- 
tains no wool^ he roasts a red-stained portion of it in a poroelam 
crucible till it can be rubbed to powder, this powder is then mixed 

with carbonate of potash and the mixture exposed to a strong red- 
heat. The fused mass is subsequently to be lixiviated with distilled 
water and liltered, and to the tikercd solution there is to be added a 
small quantity of a solution of proto-salt^ and also of a per-salt of 
iron, upon which a precipitate of an undecided colour falls, consisting 
of the surplus of tlie carbonate of potass employed, the reduced 0}dde 
and peroxide of iron, and the newiy-iormeJ ferrosesquicyanide of 
iron. The precipitate is now digested in dilute sulphuric acid, whicli 
dissolves out the oxide and peroxide of iron, and thus renders visible 
the brisjlit-blue of the ferrosesquicyanide of iron, which is iti soluble 
in the dilute acid. Wiehr f^serts, that he has obtamed satisfac- 
tory results by means of this method, even wliere the quantity of 
blood was very minute. Tliis method may be also success- 
fully employed by boihng a piece of the blood-stained stuff in a 
solution of caustic potass, evaporating the solution to dr}Tiess, 
exposing the residue to a red-heat, and afterwards treating it witb 
tbe salts of iion and sulphuric acid as already described.* 

Biyk commends the detection of the polychroism of the colouring- 
mattor of the blood as a most valuable test, particularly in the 
diagnosis of such blood«stains as have been washed out, and appear 
perfectly white on being meiely looked at. When sucli stains are 
treated under the microscope with concentrated sulphuric add, in a 
vety few minutes a pale-green colotation of the linen threads maj be 
seen, which in a short time becomes pele-brown , and here and there, 
wheie more of the pigment may by chance adhere, a brownish-iedi 
passing afterwards to brick or even to rose-red, this generally taking 
place in from two to three hours, and the reaction dosing by the 
stain assuming a dirty-bfown colour. Tbid transition from green to 
brown, ykUsi, brick or roae-red, is to be observed in every pale- 
yeUowish stain, whether this faint coloration has existed origUu 
or been produced by attempts to wash it out j and of course, these 
colours appear all the more splendid when the stain of blood is con- 
centrated, and thereby afford a most important means of differential 
diagnosis between such stains and those of pus, urine, or mocas, 
whioh upon white doths might be suspected to be washed-out blood- 

• Arohiv der Pharmaoie, 1854, ApriL 
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iliiiu^ bat wIucIl when treated with flQlphnno do not undergo 
the clumg^ of oolonr described** 

Fiiiia^ of Taiinit also describee this peculiar metamorphosis of the 
odour of visible, aad pariacalariy of washed-out blood-steins, when 
treated with snlphnric acid. Onr own experimental researches have 
perfectly satisfied us of the correctness of this statraaent^ and we 
. have had great pieasore in observing the beantifal changes of colour 
prodoeed hj thia treatment in recent as well as in washed-out staine, 
nnaided viricn being perfectly aoffident for the purpose. But tiie 
ioat&am valne ci this diagnostic measore is nnfortunatdj mnch 
lessened hy the fact, thai the very same polychroism is also observed 
when stains of albumen, of the adds of the bile, or ev^en of fat alone, 
are treated with sulphuric acid dropped upon them, though these may 
actually contain no blood, as is proved by the failure of ail the other 
tests, which prove its existence in actual blood-stains. On the other 
hand. Hoppers mode of treating recent or washed-out blood-stains with 
caustic soda seems much more trustworthy, this also produces a 
rapid and very striking alteration in the colonriug-niatter of the 
blood, as W'S ourselves cah testify from personal observation. Caustic 
soda, when dropped upon recent blood or blood-stains which still 
contain traces of hsenuitin, produces in a few minutes a pale or dark 
oHve-green coloration, passing at once into the previous red, or 
reddish, or ycilomsh-red colour when acetic acid is dropped upon it, 
and again becoming green when treated afresh with soda. There is 
no other colouring-matter that undergoes these clianges when thus 
treated, and this method is, therefore, to be preferred to that with 
sulphmric acid. Both tests are, moreover, easy of application, and 
require no special apparatus. When the stains are very rigid, it is 
better to soften them with a Uttle distilled water previous to applying 
the solution of soda. 

Along with the employment of cheniical means to detect blood- 
stains, we must never neglect microscopicalf and this all the more, 
that a recent discovery permits us to hope to be able to detect blood 
with certainty in this manner, even when the quantify is much too 
amall for its chemical detection. Pirst of all, we must always ascer- 
tain the oistenoe of blood oorpusclesj and in satisfying oorselves of 
flua we must not neglect the white coipnsclesj since their detection, 

• Wiener Medio. Wochenaohr. I808, s. 779. 

t Dsnuuia, m hb notes to the Italian translatLon of this Handbook, 
p. 724. 
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abng inth the otlur duiMbidifebB, oonaideiaUy atrengthens iha 
credibflify of the leanlt. In tnating dried stains of blood in the 
ngnal manner wiUi wiier, waleiy adutiana ol aalt or iodine, to,, rety 
diatinet coipQaclea aie oblaaned. If many of theae, howerer^ are coloni- 
teaa, the probabilify ia my great ibat it is purulent^ mnoo-pmolent 
matter^ or aorna oilier pathological prodnot and not blood. If r&i 
•latiTdy, but few of the eorpnacles are colonrleaa, it is all the more 
likely to be blood. The discoYery of fibrine condndes the micro- 
aoopio enmnntMnu Thia ia easily recognised as ^ material eon*^ 
necting the fragments of blood after they have been for some timtf 
exposed to the action of water. A still more important test of 
blood; however, is the discovery made by L. Teichmann,* that the 
action of acetic acid upon blood causes the formation of crystals, 
the constituents of which he recognised as being formed from the 
colouring-matter of the blood, and he tlierefore described them 
under the name of crystals of hsemin. This test is one specially 
important for the medical jurist, since he has so often to deal wild 
stuffs already rubbed or washed, whereby the blood corpuscles have 
been destroyed and rendered unrecognisable, whilst some colouring- 
matter is almost sure to be left, and this will permit of the successfid 
application of Teichraann's test, which enables us sucrt ssfnlly to 
di;i£rTin?e the prespnce of blood, whatever may be its coiidition, 
recent, dried, ;:u cidrntly fouled, or even stinking rtnd discoloured; 
and to Biichner and iSiinon belongs the merit of having so simplified 
the complicated method of investigation emjilnvf d by Teichmann and 
Briicke, that, as we ourselves can confirm, the demonstration of 
crystals of hsemin is rendered now so simple that it can be done by 
every medical jurist. Biichner and Simon have indeed proved the 
exiatenoe of blood in a small rag cut from a butcher's slaughtering* 
iiouaeis which had been eight years in use, but had not been worn 
for one year and a-half previously. t The following is substantially 
their simplified process: — A drop of blood or fluid containing its 
colouring-matter is to be mixed in a watch-glass with an excess of 
gladal acetic acid^ it is then to be slowly evaporated over a spirit 
kmp or gas jet, or in a aand-bath or oven (or apontaneonsly in the 

• On the Crystallization of the Organic Constituents of the Blood, ia 
Henle and Pfenfter'3 Zeitschr. fur rut. Medicin, iii. 3, s. 375. 

t Biiohncr and bimon on the Investigation of Crystals of Hasmin, and 
their medioo-legal signification, in the Arohiv fiir PathoL, Anatomie und 
Fhynologie. Fane Folge^ Bd. Y., 1 and 2 Hft 18fi8» a. 50. 
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air). When the dried mass is now brooght under the micEOSCope, 
umamerable crystals of heemin are at once seen, when the oolooring- 
matter of the blood has actually been present in the fluid employed, 
aomctimes tiiese crystals are isolated, at othera, and more usually, 
they are present in thousands. These cijstals axe rhomboidal in 
form, tabular or otherwise ; their colour varies from a £unt yellowiah 
to yellow or yellowish-red, or a dirty blood-red, or still deeper colour; 
their size is Taiious, and they are frequently found placed over one 
another in a orucifonn cic stellate manner. When the amount of 
blood is very anally it crystallizes in such thin tablets and cylinders 
that tbqr appear quite oobuksSy md these combine in a fine reti- 
Gulsr form, Uie meshes of wliich are extremely dose* I obtained a 
yeiy perfeot prepKcation of this nature from a completdy &ded stain 
of menstrual blood the sice of a cheny-stonc^ which for three months 
had adhered to a much-handled piece of linen.* Staina of blood 
dried npon wood, metal, or stofis, sie most rapidly tested by maee- 
rating them in fjiacidl acetic add in a test tab^ till the add is 
oolomed, and then erapoiating the fluid. When the blood*stains are 
of dd standing, it is better to boil them in the add in a test tube 
till the add heoomes reddish, and then to evaporate it. In regard to 
Tdchmaau'a atatement respecting the neeesdty of adding a small 
qnantily of common sdt to the acetic add sdntion of the coburing- 
matter of the blood, we can fully confirm Ihe views of the investiga- 
tora just mentioned, that the addition of salt to recent blood is 
unnecessary, and is only requisite when the blood has been deprived 
of its saline constituents by washing witli water, by the action of rain, 
or the ordinary iiioisturc; of the soil or atuiosplicre. We need 
scarcely rcmiiid the reader, tliat cases of this nature are of fre- 
quent occurrence in medico-legal practice, and since one cannot 
always know \\ hethcr such influences have been in action or no, so 
B. and S. very properly recommend, when the first trial without the 
addition of salt has been fruitless, to mnkc a new one with this 
addition. Since, liowover, we have found that the success of the 
process is rendered much more certain by this addition of salt, so 
we are disposed to recommend that it be made at oncp in every case, 
and that a veiy small partide of salt be always added to the gUdal 

* Very good repreaentatioaB of both kinds of oryitab an to be Uroiid in 
Fonke'g Atlas der Phynd. Chemio, 2 AvA. Ldpsig, 1868, Tat IX. Figs. 2 
and d. Vid. also a represttitaton of one of our own preparatloiit, in oar 
own Atlaa, Taf . X, Fig. 2. 
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aoelic add befbie maeeration or boiling; : In e^etj 'caae tbe 
e^erimeni is not always succeaaful, and it nraat ihen be at once 
lepeatedy whxsk oonaidermg tbe aimplidtj of the pvoceaa is no great 
budahip; and it b therefore better, even in the moafc minnte object 
of medico-legal investigatkm, to reserve, if possible, enough for a 
second and.ihifd experiment. Bat even repeated experiments with 
the same flnids^ preparatioDs of blood in eveiy state, both leoentand 
dried npon lineoi wood, fta, witb garden-earth soaked in Uood^ &c., 
has tanght .na, aa well as other experienced microscopistfl^ that aodi 
experiments azc^ alasl 6eqnentlj nnsnccessfiDl. Hence it follows 
that ihe obtaimng of sndk crystabi is a certain proof of the presence 
of blood in the object examined, bnt that a negathe result is by 
no means a proof that there has been no blood upon the stuif 
examined. 

Ciss LXXTII. — ^Investigatton op a piece of bbown cloth 

APPABENTLX 8TAIMED WITH BloOD. 

A foreign tnijuual sent me a piece of brown cloth from the 
clothing of a person accused of having inflicted i^evere C()r])oral in- 
jury, with the request that I wouiti endeavour to asceriani whether 
the red stains upon it were caused by blood, or by some other sub- 
stance; and, if by the former, how long tliese blood-stains had 
probably been upon the cloth ? After several famous exports here 
had declined to co-operate with mc on account of the difficulties 
inherent in the matter^ I obtained the assistance of our sworn expert, 
Apothecaiy Schacht, and as the result of our conjoint labours we 
drew up the following report: — "The investigation of blood-ataioa 
npon nncoloured linen or woollen stuffs, and their diagnosis from 
other red stains present no peculiar difficulties | but it is far other- 
wise when sneh stains are found upon coloured woollen stuffs, as in 
the present case. We considered it jndicious, in the first place^ before: 
proceeding to the investigation proper, to make the following experi- 
ment : we made nse of a piece of brown woollen clotb npon which 
two drops of blood were allowed to diy complete! j; we then sus* 
pended the bit of cbth in a little distilled water^ so that its lower 
^dge was aboat three-qnarters of an inch from the bottom of the glass 
tnbe iQ which the experimmt waa made ; in a few minutes the hgematin 
had already commenced to desoend in stripes to the bottom of the 
tube Mid there accnmulatBdA the rest of the water being only stained, 
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a jeUowiih hue; m a Isir boors the |ieoe of doth was rafioved 
and dried, and upon it there teas no limber onjr trace of ike Mm if 
blood io he found. The fluid was then shaken up and asBomed a 
nnifoniL Inownish-ied colour, and tiie soluble oonstitiieiitB of tiio 
Uood ware iwdilj ncognued by means of tib usual leagenftsy nitric 
acid, cblorinfi water, aqua potassa, and tinetoie of galls* We now 
caammed the pieoe of dodi sent nfl^ by means of a microaoope, but 
wifiumt discovering anj red colouring-matter upon the doth, the 
ibres of which seined rather to be indindoaDy stained. We now 
sospended the pieces marked 1 and 8 in water in the vaj just men* 
tioned, but even after three times twenty-foor hours, there was not 
the smallest trace of cobnr apparent in the water, and all the re- 
agents produced no effect The pieces of doth were taken out of 
the water and dried ; the red stains upon them remained unchanged. 
We have enclosed the pieces of cloth marked with their distinctive 
numerals, rrom the strip of cloth marked No. 2, we scratciied uli 
the stained part, to which we added a little water, this did not become 
coloured in the shghtest degree, and the reagents employed pro- 
duced not the slightest efifect. We therefore feel justified in giving 
it as our opinion, that the red stains npon the pieces of cloth sent 
us were moat jirobably not caused bioodJ* 

Case LXXYIII. — Spots op bloo(D oe tab upon a tmoaamc^ 

From the Grand Duchy of Poj^en I received a blue smockfrock 
upon which there were some suspicious-looking stains, which, in their 
dark-red colour, the rigidity which they produced in the stuff, and 
pariaoolarly in the distinct appearance of besprinkling wliich existed 
in several parts, very much resembled the appearance of old stains of 
hloodj whilst the accused declared that they were spots of tar* A 
microscopical examination^ with a power of 600, proved the total 
absence of any blood corpuscles ; even in the case of those stains which 
presented no particular appearance of lumng been robbed or washed. 
After this investigation had afforded no coi^rmation of the sapped- 
iion that these stains were stsins of blood, threads from the stained 
parts of the doth were bnined, when they evolved a smell likened by 
ill the byatandeirs to that of burning resin, as pitch or sesling-wai;, 
which was of conrae in finronr of the stains being spots of tsr. The 
fbrther chemical investigafion was now earned oat in conjnnctum 
wi& the ishemical expert already mentioned. For this end several of 
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the deepest-colomed posts of the arms irare cat out. One part was 
suspended in a small quantity of distOled water in a conical glasis^ so 
that it did not touch either the bottom or the sides of tlic glass. 
After standing two days^ there were no stripes of colouring-matter 
(of blood) seen sinking from tlic l ag, tiic water was not coloured in 
the very least, and neither the quantity nor quality of the colouring- 
matter upon the cloth was in any way changed. Another j)art of the 
doth was heated in a dry glass tube, the vapour arising from it had 
an acid reaction, and was not ammoniacal. For the sake of a 
counterproof, we made use of a piece of cotton cloth with two droj^ws 
of blood upon it ; we dried this cloth, and cutting it in two, tested 
these pieces in the manner just described. From that portion sus^ 
pended in fluid, the colonnngomatter of the blood was dissolved with 
the accompanying phenomena peculiar to it, and the natuie of the 
solution could then be proved by the apphcation of the proper tests. 
Prom that part submitted to the second test, the usual ammoniacal 
fumes arose, which are significant of nitrogenous animal products. 
The stains, therefore, which had been sent us for examination vere 
not stains qf blood. In order to discover their true natni^ that 
portion formerlj^soaked in water along a fresh piece was macer- 
ated in pore alcohoL The stains became paler and paler» hut did 
not perfectly Tanisliy and the spirituous solution left behind it, on 
evaporation, a reakunu substance. The same pieces of doth were 
then treated with rectified oil of turpentine, the stains completely 
disappeared, and a greyish-black powder was immediately precipitated, 
which, when heated on a platina plate*, and the residue tested with 
adds, &c., was found to be a mixture of charcoal, day, and oxide of 
iron. The results of these various experiments, therefore, made it 
dear that the stains in question were not blood, but, that they 
Inosi probably arose from tar, or some such inflammable resinous 
substance.* 

■ « 

§ 44. iNVEffnoATioN or Stains or Oedusbu 

The intestinal evacuations of adults, and the meconium of new- 
born infants are readily recognised, both microscopically and chemi* 
oaliy.t The medical jurist will, however, but seldom have occasion 

* Both of these easos ooonited pravious to the dueoveij of the erystals cf 
TFiHifiiti. 

ft 

i Vid. Lassaigne, op. ott, B. 125| Bobin and Taidieo, In the Annales 
d'Hygidoe, 1867, 374. 
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to undertake any such mvestigetioiiy at leasts I liave new haA a 
ain^ case of this kind dnnng all my long and extensive experience, 
and the litentnie of the sulqect oontains the leoorda of only a veiy 
few audi caaea. And thia ia easily explicable, for stains of ordnie 
af^ aa ereiyone knows, so very obvions to the senses, and so litUe 
apt to be confounded with stabs originating from any other cause, 
that the Judge, even sbould he have any interest in their diagnosis, 
which but seldom happens, will be justified in drawing his own con- 
clusions from a simple inspection without consulting the physician at 
all. Tor i x;iiij[)lr, in a horrible case which occurred in my practice some 
years ■Airn, in ^\ hich a young woniiin was violated by fuur men, one of 
whom liiiibhed by going to stool in the room, dipjjmg a venesection 
bandage in the filth, and stuffing it into the mouth of the girl as she 
lay there half unconscious^ I had indecfT to determine the feet of the 
rape on the body of tlic girl, but I never even saw the bandage, 
much less investigated the stains upon it, which, would moreover have 
been quite superfiuous. 

§45. IimmaATEON of Stains ov Sehezt* 

Although I — as well as every other medical jurist — have often had 
to investigate stains upon the body, or bed-linen of living persons, 
for the puipoae of deciding whetiier the suspicious-looldng stains 
upon them were caused by the seminal fluid or not; yet I have 
never in one single ca^e had aqch a query brought before me in re- 
lation to the linen of a dead person ; and I may also add here^ aa in 
the pieviooB section, that the entire literature of the subject com- 
prises but a few isolated cases. I bare, indeed, in two cases of ttcge, 
witii subsequent death, bad to decide respecting the violation, but in 
neither of these cases was it necessary to investigate the Imen for 
spermatic stains* In similar cases, however, such a necessity might 
occur, and therefore the subject is here set down. I have already 
in another place* fiilly explained how perfiectfy untrustworthy is every 
analysis of a suspected seminal stain by the unaided senses, viz., by 
tiie eye and (by rubbing) by the smell. The shhis handed to the 
medical jurist for examination are not the fine, often changed, and 
therefore, clean and white shirts of the higher classes, nor yet the 
always clean shirts of the middle classes ; but they are shirts long 
worn, coarse, and dirty, more or less torn, stained with a sickening 

• On Rape and Bodoniy. Casper's Vierteyahrschrift, I. a. 21, &o. 
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mixture of ordure^ uriue, mucus^ menstrual bloody and that from 
bug andto'bites, as well as dirt of every kind; so that the detectum 
of one or of several distinct stains by the senses alone is extremely 
deoeptm^ and not seldom perfiectly impossible. The chemical testa 
proposed by Orfila and others are also perfectly untrustworthy and 
fin; too dUbse; on the contrary, Lassaigne's method* is certainly 
somewhst recommended by its simplicil^, and has proved sncoeBsfbl 
in our hands. Sospicions spots vuptm white linen, not npon wool 
(which nsoally contidns sulphur), are moistened with a few drops of 
fhfmhate de potast (a sohition of oxide of lead in aqua potassa) and 
dried at a iemperatoro of + 20^ C. (68^ E.). ^ a few minatea 
the stain assnmes a dirty-yellow or eren a snlpluiT-yeUow hue^ when 
it has been produced by any albuminous compound (thesiefoie con- 
tainiiig sulphur) ; but seminal stains, and every other kind of stain 
not arising from an albuminous compound, as gum^ amicUne, dex- 
trine, are not altered in colour by this test. The yeUow 
coloration of a stain thus treated, therefore, proves that it w a 
seminal stain, but the reverse does not prove the contrary, and the 
most important and indispensable means of confiiming the diagnosis 
is, therefore, the judicious employment of the microscope. It is, 
however^ very improper to take the piece of linen cut out and to 
press or rub it strongly, as the whole process maj be tlu reby 
rendered useless by the destructiou of the spermatozoa. From much 
personal experience I can recommend the method proposed by 
Koblankf as at once the best and simplest. A piece of the linen 
containing the susp^ted spot is cut out and placed in a porcelain 
saucer containing a few drops of cold distilled water, tlie linen is 
then to be tliorougldy moistened by gentle and careiul pressure and 
moving about with a glass rod, after a quarter of an lioni* a single 
drop of tlie M'ater is to be gently squeessed by the fingi r from the 
linen upon a clean glass slid* , and should the stain have been truly 
seminal, the zoosperms will be at once readdy recognised on bringing 
the slide under the microscope. Inexperienced persons may no 
doubt be deceived by the presence of epitheliat cells, the fibres of the 
linen, &Cv but whoever has ouly once seen a smgle characteristic 
spennatozoon, dead or alive, can never be deceived again. I have 
recognised them even a£ter the lapse of an entire year, and theiebjr 

• Anxules d'Hygi^ne paU. 1858» X. s. 406. 

t On the DiAgnosis of fienmial Stoiiis. Csspei^s Vifirteljadift. ilL a. 
140.. 
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determmed the enateaoe of » flenu^ Bayard* nfcatw that lie 

has recognised them after three ^rears, and fiittert* e?eii after four ' 

year?, whicli is perfectly credible, presupposing idways that ttie linen 
during that long time has not been much rubbed or handled, because 
the forms of the zoospcrms will be thereby destroyed. Aiter a 
consideiubie iiiiii , indeed, they fall to pieces of themselves, and then 
nothing is commoner than to find only mutilated specimens, heads 
and filaments separate, but one single perfect zoosperm gives complete 
certainty as to the actual presence of a seminal stain. If the careful 
examination of an experienced eye has failed in detecting a single 
animalcule, after relocated examination, the medical jurist must 
declare that whatever may be the probabilities, no evidence exists to 
prove that the stain examined has been caused by semen4 

$46. LfTSSnGATlON OW SkAIHB 07 StT£PHUSIC Acm ON 

8TD7VS. 

We have particularly mentioned sulphuric acid becanae it is the 
poison made use of in an overwhelming majority of the cases of suicide, 
^d of the murder of new»bom infants and young children by their 
nnnataral mothers (occuning in Prussia). A complete host of 
cases of the latter, land have come under my observadoiu IJiid^ 
this head we mvoA also reckon those casea in which the attempt has 
fsakd, and those in which the child having only siraUowed a few 
drops, has vomited, and obtained speedy medkal aid from absorbents, 
&e., and either recovered or died after the lapae of a long time; 
caaes in which perpetrator stoutly denies her gnilt, and in which the 
only evidence against her is stains or holes in the child's clothing. 
7or in sneh cases as prove £ital only after a protracted illnesi^ tiie 
autopsy itself, indasive of the chemical analysis of the contents of the 
body, may £ul in affording any evidence of the poisoning ( Fid, § 34. 
Special Division). Should the stains or holes really arise &om the 
action of sulphuric acid, this is in general very readily determined. 
The stained or corroded spots are cut out and digested in cold 
distilled water, we thus obtain a iluid whose reaction is strongly acid, 
and by adding to it a solution of nitrate of baryta or of acetate of 
lead, we obtain in either case white precipitate insoluble in nitric 

* Annales d'Hygi^ne pahliqiie» 1889^ JalL 

f Op. cit. p. 224. 

% Ihe sabjeot will be further illostratod in the Bioh^oal Part, § 16. . 
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add. If we add but a few drops of the add solution tbu obtaaned 
to a dilute aofaitbii of sngar and evaporate the mixtnie in tlie water- 
bath to dryness, a coal>black residuum results ; these tests, there- 
fore, as simple as they are inexpeusive, afford perfectly certain proof 
of the presence of sulpliuiic acid. 
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CHAFTBE IV. 

INTERNAL INSPECTION^^DISSEGTION.) 

(m. §§ 159, 163, 164, 165, 166, and 167 of the Code of 

Criminal Procedure, and the " li4i(f ulaiwm" already given, 
cU jj. 83, Sfc.) 

§ 47. Fbacixcal bast ov thb DiasscnoK (a). GnAiriAL G&vrrr. 

When both the front and the back and every individual part of 
the body has been carefully examined vrith due regard to those 
points we have already considered, we proceed to dissect it. Proper 
illuminatioii is a most important leqoirement in this matter, artificial 
light being a most unsatisfactoij substitate for daylight, because 
many things that we look for can only be leoognised by their colour, 
which is often matenally altered in appearance by the nature of the 
light it is viewed in. Nevertheless, in cases of necessity, artificial 
li^t is always to be preferred to an insufficient amount of daylight. 
In every case that cavity is to be first opened in which there ia the 
greatest probabilil^ of finding the cause of deatbi whether that pro- 
bability arise from any evident injury, or from general causes abne^ 
as for example, we must first open the chest in those supposed to be 
snfibcated, and the belly in those sapposed to be poisoned^ ftc. In 
the case of new-bom children alone we must make this difieranoe, tiiat 
in evetj such case the abdomen must be first opened in order that 
the natural position of the diaphragm may be observed undistuibed. 
In aU other cases it is better to commence with opening the cranial 
cavityj were it for no other reason ihan merely to postpone tiU 
nearer the end of the examination those evil smells to which the 
opening of the other cavities geneially give rise. In § 12 of tiie 
''Begnlations'' the best method of opening the cranial cavify is 
described, and to this description I now refer, only remsridng that 
injuries, and even comminuted fiactnres of the skull, should make 
no alteiation in this method, as the internal opevation and relation 
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of ((ueh injuries are best obeerred by opening lihe skull in the 
ordinaij manner bj a circular cut of the saw. In two very horrible 
eases of robbery and murder, the public prosecutor, who was present 

at the dissection, was seized with the happy idea of ordering us to 
prepare and preserve the coinniinutcd skulls of the murdered men, 
80 that the injuries might be subsequently brought bodily before the 
eyes of the jury, and a verdict of guilty made all the more certain. 
The skulls were macerated, bleached and dried in the usual manner, 
and placed at the time of the trial on the table along with the other 
corpora delicti. The injuries done to them were pointed out to the 
jury, and this procedure {most worthy of imitation !) did not fail in 
producing a proper ettcct upon their minds. In examining the 
skulls of new-born children, no circular cut is generally necessarv, ns 
in such cases the blade of a pair of scissors ma} be passed through 
the sutures not yet closed, without injury either to the brain or 
its membranes — these may then be easily divided aud the bones 
pressed aside. In ezaminmg the base of the skull for any injuries 
that may exists we must not omit to remove the periosteum, as other- 
wise small fissuies may easily escape observation. An exact anato- 
mical dissection of the brain is never requisite, and we must never 
forget the specific (judicial) nirpose of the disseotiou, in leUtion to 
which bodies, such as the pineal gland, the olivary bodies, &c., are 
of no consequence whatever. As the regulations prescribe, it is 
quite sufficient to lay open and inspect both the cerebrum and the 
cerebellum, the venlxides, paiticulsrly the lateral ventrides, with 
their choroid plexuses, the jaont VarolU and the medulla cbhn* 
gata, all the sinuses and the whole of the bones of the skulL 

§ 48. Continuation. — {b) Neck and Tuoeax* 

§ 13 of the Regulations prescribes that the examination of the chest 

is to be preceded by that of the neck, in which the larynx, the trachea, 

the oesophagus, the large blood-vessels and the cervical vertebrae 
are the chief parts to be examined. In such cases, as it may appear 
necessary, — c. g., in cases of presumed suffocation by soiue foreign 
body, or of jnubable poisoumg by corrosive poisons, the fauces, 
the cavity of the mouth, and the tongue should now be carefully 
examined. The method of opening the thorax prescribed in the 
regulations is the simplest and most convenient (Ff/f. p. 90). T sub- 
join a method, of procedure which I have for a long time employed^ 

p 
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and onmot sufficieutlj eoznmeud iu cases of supposed death from 
■ufbcation. It often happensi for instanoe^ that in cases in which we 
•honld from other cjicnmsfamoes expect to find watery or bloody 
iDUCBS mixed with air in the tiadiei^ we find nothing at all, but the 
lube quile empiy. In siioih cases^ theiii I recommend prasame to be 
madfl^ carefoUy bat somewhat forcibly^ upon the n^er pert of both 
longs lying as yet untondied in the opened thotax^ Mtd very /ire- 
^itentlfweiker^muxeedimferemgfro^erl^^ 
ireneki m(o fie iraeAea, and so enrich the resuUe of ihe post-mortem 
exanunation with this most important symptom. This method of pro* 
eeeding, as also the following method recommended bj me for the pur- 
pose ol determining the amonnt of Uoodccmtainedinthehearty form 
now a part of the New Begolations.'' It is perfectly impos* 
sible to determine exactly the amount of blood contained in the 
heart on the one hand, or in the lungs and large blood-vessels on the 
Other^ Witliuut tlie use ol audi ligatures as are custoinarily employed 
previous to the application of the hydrostatic test in new-bum chUdreii, 
because — especially where the blood is peculiarly fluid, as it usually is 
in those cases in which it is of most importance to determine the 
respective umount of blood contained in these organs, viz., in cases 
of sulTocation — every cut into one of th^e organs permits the escape 
of blood out of the others. In order to prevent this, it is indisjien- 
sably necessary in such c;»'^es to examine the heart first, and in doing 
80 to kave it Ijinij in its natural horizontal position and to open it 
by making a lateral longitudinal iucision on both sides, thereby ob- 
taining a distinct idea of the actual amount of blood in all the cardiac 
cavities; the lungs are next to be cut into, and the large blood-vessels 
opened 1 ist of all ; and by proceeding thus we shall best obviate the 
difficulty described; A\here we do not wish to apply ligatures. In 
the case of wounds that apparently penetrate the thorax, the wound 
itself must of course be examined as far as possible first of all, 
and before any of the organs are disturbed, because the manipulatioa 
of the organs, and the tearing and opening up of the thorax may very 
readily produce important slteraiiona in the form and size of the 
injury. 

§ 49. CoNTtNUATION. — (c.) AbUUMLNAL CaVITY. 

I have nothing of consequence to add to §§ 14 and 15 of the re* 
golationa which rdate to the ^unnination of tins cavity. The order 
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of succession in which the abdominal organs are to be examined, 
arises naturally from their individual position. "\V1ien putrefaction 
18 already considerably advanced, it is advisable to commence with 
the stomach, lest otherwise, during the manipulation of other organs 
it rupture, and it? contents escape; and in making this statement, of 
course, I do not reier to any case of known or suspected poisoning, 
because in these cases the procedure described in § 15 of the regula- 
tions must never be omitted {Vid. p. 91). After the stomach, the liver 
and omenta are to be eiiamined, and then the other abdominal organs 
in their order. In regard to the amount of blood in the venous 
trunks, it is sufficient to examiae only the main trunk, i^iBvena earn 
atcendens. Should it be more than usually important, as in cases of 
sufucation, apoplexy^ &c., to determine the amount of blood con- 
tained in tlus Tcssel^ the shoulders of the corpse are to be somewhat 
elevated from the commencement, so as to prevent as fur as possible 
the escape or loss of any blood from the vena eam^ should the 
thonuL and its vessels have been, as usnal^ Brst kdd op^. Ll such 
cases, alsOj the vessel should not be o|»ened, as it generally is alter 
the examination of the other organs, but first of all, so that its 
contents may undergo as little change as possible. The regula- 
tions not only require that the presence of any effusion into the 
cavities of the tiiorax or abdomen should be carefoHy noted and 
examined, but tiie necessity for this is self-evident. In the abdomen, 
where such effusions are <^n Ibund ui veiy considerable quantity, it 
is most convenient to ladle them out at once, on opening the cavity, 
into any empty vessel, by means of a measuring-glass. The weight 
of the effusion may be easily deduced from the contents of the 
measuring-glass with quite suffiicient accuracy for such cases. It is 
only necessary to weigh such trifling etfusious as cauiiot easily be 
measured. ITie spinal canal is not usually opened, and it is only 
necessary to do so in those cases in which something is expected to 
be foLiTu) in. it, having an important bearing on the detennination 
of the case* 
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OHAPTBE y. 

MmUTB OF THE KAUmATION OF THE BODY 
(OBDUOTIOKS PBOTOKOL). 

STATmoKT BisnxrmovB* 

(Fid. $168 ^ ike Code ef Orimkud Ptotxiwre (p, 8.5)> and 
§§ 19-21 inchuwe of ike BeguloHom amne^ed (pp. 92-03). 

§ 50. EoBM ANo Contents. 

Wb liave 80 often experienced ihe difficulty tbat neophytes in judicial 
medidne find in understanding the differaioe betveen these perfectly 
diatinci documents, the mkmU of the examination (obduetions- 
piotokol)j and the r^or^ of the same (obdactions-bericht)^ that we 
hold it to be perfectly necessary to describe their nature somewhat 
in detail.'*' The minute of the examination is the work of the pre- 
siding legal officialj the rejiort of the examination, that of tiie medical 
inspectors. The miamte of the examination is written at the tune of 
dissection and during its progress^ the report of the examination is 
written by the physician in his study, often months after the dissec- 
tion. In till' ifiinuie of the oxamiuatioii, circumstances are often 
included which liave no connection witii the scientific examination of 
the object in question (the corpse)^ e.g., the recognition of the body; 
the examination of those witnesses that have found the body; 
the behavi(jur of the suspected murderer when first confronted with 
the corpse; the orders for the burial of the be ly triven at the close 
of the document, and many other circumstances of a smiilar nature. 
The report of the examination is, on the contrar}^ a purely scientific 
treatise upon tlie question at issue, the materials for wliich have been 
furnished by the results of the exammatiou. In one word, the 

* In partionlar, it is one of the most common mistakes in the written 
examinations of the candidates for the ofBce of (district) physician, who are 
all, witliout exception, required to draw up " a report of a medioo-legal 
examiaatiuM according to the form prescrilxjcl," that they confonnd and mix 
up miuutu aad report with each other, &c., and thereby draw down upon 
tiiemMlTes the oeomte of the examinws (the Soyal Sc&entifle Oiwmuinoii). 
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minute of tke examination, like every other judicial protocol, is a 
mere "memorandum/' in which is reedstered every occurrence at 
the time appointed for the examination by tlic judicature, and wliicli, 
of course, also includes the report of tlie dissection ; and thence it 
arises, that circumstances wholly nnconnected with the object of the 
judicial physician, as the evidence of witnesses, S^c, are always given 
at tiic commencement more or less in detail, and foi in as it were th6 
introdiK tioii to the minute (of the disscf tion ) ; and only after the 
presiding legal oliicial has furnished these preliminaries does he call 
upon the medical inspectors to proceed with their part of the work, 
and to dictate the results. The mode in which this is to be done is 
sufficiently accurately described in the (§§) aections of the Kegula- 
tion we have already quoted. Now, however, I would again {Fid. 
§ 28, page 56) most eamesdj warn against the insertion into the 
minute of any matter not peirtinent to the subject, such as want of 
knowledge, inexperience, OTer*anxiety, pedanixy, and misapprehen- 
sion of the object of the entire official prooedUngy only too often' 
introduce. We must always and without any exception ever ie« 
member,* that the dissection of the body is a jndticial one^ 
undertaken for certain judicial objects. Whatever, therefore, has no 
relation with these, even pathological products, if unconnected with 
the judicial object in question, must be, if not entirely omitted, at 
least only enumerated summarily. Where, fot instance^ a l yiftn has 
died firom being shot through his liver, or stabbed in the aorta, it ia 
notnecesaaiy to describe with palihologioo-anatomical exactness a 
tubercular condition of his lungs, or a oirrhosb of his liver, or such 
like, which may possibly be present, but which, whether present or 
not, can have no influence in the matter viewed from a judicial point 
of view. The simple statement; — ^''The lungs were strewn with 
tubercolar ftc, will be perfectly sufficient in such a case. 

The same remark holds good in respect to rare pathological-anatomi- 
cal conditions, as the anormal position of internal organs or vessels, 
thdr complete absence, rare forms of tumours, &c., provided these 
conditions have no connection either with the death of the deceased 
or the judicial object of the dissection. The medicul jurist may pre- 
serve for his own private use, the most accurate descriptions and draw- 
ings of any such object of interest; but only a summary notice at 
tJie most, and never any accurate description, is allowable withiu the 

* Even in the Ezamination Papers in whioh these ro]as an so often sioned 
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judicial miitiito of the diBBedicm. Such an aocmte peiholio^cd. 
lieacriptiott is only iSbm penmsaible, or zatiiar fo|dait^ wbm like 
jadicial object of any disaectioxi is to obtain matter whereon to 
ground an indictment for unscientific medical treatment ; in such a 
case the sUige of tlie tuberculosis, or the discovery of a tumour 
whose diagnosis during lilV, musL have been invested with difficulty, 
may be of the utmost ini])oitance, and their accurate description in 
the protocol is therefore necessary. But siicli cases are extremely 
rare. Another species of what the regulations c;l1I \indue "prolixity 
of detail," is apt to arise from embarrassed and inexperienced medical 
inspectors dictafinof for insertion in the protocol too minute a 
de«cri{iMf)n of the body, eiubracina: tilings that h ive not the most 
remote connect ion ^nth the matter in liand. In Prussia the regula- 
tions moft judiciously no longer rerjniie, m tlie case of known bodies, 
any descnption of the length of the body, the colour of the hair or 
the eyes, or the estimation of the age ; and it is far more irrelevant, par- 
ticalarly for medical inspectors, to enter upon such matters as the form 
and size of the whiskers, the ahape of the nose^ the length of the penis, 
ftc Amid the waste of numerical paragraphs in the protocol of 
aach an examination^ the actual results are wholly lost. Ezp^enoe 
teaches us, that in general every point of any judicial importanoemaj 
be fully and efficiently comprised under from thirty to forty nnmetnhj, 
or in the case of new-bom dhildien aome My may be required^ in 
order to embrace folly and oompielienaiyely all those points ba?ing 
leLation to the hydrostatic test. 'Where many external iiguries exists 
which mnst be separately describedj as many aa seven^ or eighty 
nnmerals may indeed be required, but protocols containing a hun- 
dred and more numerical paragraphs^ in aU but the rarest eases 
betray by thai very drcumstanoe their inaoeuracy> because^ tbey 
thereby demonstrate that the medical inspectors must either have 
transgressed the rules we hare just laid down^ or improperly divided 
things naturally connected^ such as enumerating under six or eight 
different nummlsthe results of the dissection of one healthy and 
uninjured organ. I have still one other frequent blunder to refer to. 
The protocol of the dissection is intended to deiicrifje the actual re- 
sults of the medico-legal dissection, to supply as it were a picture in 
words of these results to the legal documents. A description, how- 
ever, involves no opinion, and the protocol of the inspection ought 
not, therefore, to contain any opinion. Very frequently, however, the 
medical jurists make use of such expressions as imply not a desciip- 
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tion merely, but also an opinioTi, particularly in the case of existing 
inflammatioTis mid tlicir results. For instance, iitstead of dictating 
that the pentoneuni is of a cinuabar-red, and its finer vessels injected, 
they dictate " the peritoneum appears to be injiamed" Such an 
expression is all the more improper, that it precludes any control 
from the other medical courts, inasmucli as tbej do not, and cannot 
know what tiie inspectors haveieallj teen^ aiid apon what they have 
founded their opinion, or condnsion as to the existence of ''inflam- 
mation.'' Might not, for example, the phenomena observed have 
been those of internal hypostasis ? or of putrefaction ? It is worse 
itiU when the inspectors, instead of giving a description of what they 
have Been, dictate perfectly general opinions in their protocol : the 
derk may, for instance, have written most impartially^ to the dicta- 
tion of the physician : — " (8.) Bound the neck there was the mark of 
a cord^ which had quite the appearance usually found in those who 
have been hanged.'^ Such an opinicm, with complete omission of 
eveiy deseripiUm of what was found, must be at once seen to be 
peifectlj wortMesB by ereayone who lefleote on the matter at alL 

§ 51. CoNTiNUATioir. — The Summaey Opinion. 

When the examination of the body is over, its dissection concluded^ 
and tbere roauiins nothing more to register under that bead,t t]ie 
medical jurists have at the end of the technical part of the protocol 
to dictate their- provisional or summary opinion; that is, to state 
ahortiy, and withont any sdentific reasoning, their opinion as to the 
results of the dissection, as it were in answer to the question, ''What 
is the present state of the case in the eye of the law? " This pre^^ 
bminary opinion is intended to guide the Judge in the proper 
direction, and give him a due in farther conducting the preliminary 
investigations. Frequently this opinion alone will suffice to quash 
the case, as, for instance, when the suspicions at first entertained, 
that the deceased had died a violent death, are set at rest by the 
results of the dissection, while, on tlie contrary, the law is often 
stirred up to a more energetic following out of the matter. The 
provisional opnnon, therefore, as well as every other medico-legal 
decision, must be given as decidedly as possible, because any doubtful 
or hesitating statement must naturally prove unsatisfactory to the 
Judge. I say, as decidedly as possible, because cases not nnfre- 
quently occur in which it is impossible to give a perfectly decided 
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Qffimm, particnlaily at that early stage of the proceediiigft at wliidi 
the dissection usiially takes pUoe» where^ in most eases^ many &cta 
having an ezplaxiatory beaiing on the case have not yet been 
brought forward. If, however, the objects of the medun-legal ex- 
amination be only kept constantlyjin view^ as they have been described 
in the first three chapters of the first part of this book, a perfectly 
unsatisfactory decision is not very likely to be the result. Of these 
objects the clctcnnination of the cuuise of death (§23 and § ^-i) is 
the most common, and is always the most important; therefore, the 
summary opinion must commence first of all by stating in what 
manner the deceased lias met his death, excepting only in the case of 
the bodies of new-born children, in wliich the questions respecting 
the uterine age of the child and its live birtli must iirst be disjio^eil of. 
Inexperienced persons are now apt to be plunged at once into a 
dilemma, inasmuch, as in ni t n lew cases the special cause of death 
is not discoverable by dissection. Slow fever, most chronic diseases, 
convulsive diseases, &c., leave behind them no traces in the body, 
whereby their pre-existence may be diagnosed. In such a case, how 
can the medical jurist determine the cause of death ? In the simplest 
manner, T repeat ( Fid, § 23), if he will only cootiniially remember the 
jndidal object of his task : viz., by stating in the summary Opinion re- 
specting every such case, " that the dissection has brought to lightno 
trace of a violent death, and that the deceased must be assumed to hav^ 
died from internal disease/' the object of the investigation is theie- 
by fully realiaed, and the Judge satisfied^ because he being only 
interested in death from violence^ is peifectly indifferent whether 
death has arisen from fever^ convulfflonsj or old ^gd, kc, provided 
only it has been from natural causes. Should^ however, the medical 
inspectors have reason to regard the death as having been produced 
by violence, they must in their provisional opinion summarily 
describe the nature of that violence e. the deatii was caused by 
asphyxia, which was produced by strangulation. It is not always pos- 
sible to give sueh a decided opinion from the results of the dissection 
alone, and this must then be stated as more or less probable, reserving 
a more decided opinion till more correctly informed as to the nature of 
the case, by chenucal analysis of the contents of the intestines, by ex- 
amination of the mother of the new-born child dissected, or by inspec- 
tion of the documentary evidence, &c. In general it is better for the 
medical jurist in his summary opiiii ^i, to content himseli with giving 
his views on the two points we have referred to, and to await farther 
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uiqpinies m the part of the legal official present. This procedure h 
much mora prudent than the opposite one of biiuging forward a mul* 
titnde of qneetioiis whick have eitiber no interart at all for the Jndge^ 
and aie conaeqiieiitlj irrelevaiifcyor which only nnneoeesarily oompUcate 
the n^itier. If the Judge be not aofliowntly enlightooed, he will 
new lul to aek special qnieiiea of the medical inapectars, sapple- 
mentaij of thev aommaty opinitm ; and we haye often had tia, eighty 
or more of aoch queries to answer in impcotant cases. The next 
qaesticm in cases of fatal injury is one whidi the Jndge is honnd by 
law to ask (Criminal Godc^ § 162, p. 84)^ and respects the weapon 
with which the injury has o^tainly or probably been inflicted. This 
qnestimi we have already conaideied in §§ 34-41. But^ according to 
die manifold complications of the cases which occur, a hnndted 
separate questions may arise which the medical inspectors are ex- 
pected to answer. Such questions respect the position of the deceased 
at the time he received the iiijiirv; the position of the culprit at the 
time of its infliction; the probable time of death; the question 
whether the case is one of murder or suicide ; whether one or more 
ha\ c laid hands on the deceased, &c., numerous examples of which 
are detailed in the cases related in § 41. It happens very often in 
such cases, that an answer can only be given with more or less 
prohability, and in m iTij such cases it is advisable to give the 
mediro- legal answer a negative form, since this is not only founded 
in truth and in accordance with science, but also leaves un- 
fettered the further medical investigation of the case, I mean an 
answer, such as this for example — "that the dissection has not 
supplied any facts which exclude the sapposition that, &c." In 
other cases, and wheie such an answer is not possible, we must not 
hesitate to declare our incompetence;i and reply^ that the dissection 
has not aiforded any information on the point in qnestion, or that it 
could not have given any. Such a procedure is every way more 
^nsdentious^ more honourable, and more prudent, than a reck-^ 
less answer, which will by-and-by be found to be devoid of any 
foundation in science or experimce. 

In not a few obacure and difficult cases an absolute declaration 
of incompetence may still be averted, by the medical inspectors re-^ 
questing from the presiding legal official all those particulars of the 
case, which, even at that early stage of the proceedings, he may be in 
a position to give. § 7 of the New "B^^tions'' empower the 
FruasiAii medical jurist to make this reasqnable request, while the^ 
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Aostrian regulations expressly enjoin the medical inspectors to makf 
ity and no Judge will refuse to commnnicate all that is known tc 
him ; for example^ regarding the place the body was founds the time 
when this took plaoe^the ccmdition of the clothing, the statements o£ 
those few witnesses who may have been already examined^ &;c.; and 
this information may often be snffiiaent to decide the medical jnristE> 
in forming their opinion of the case. For, it is not the intention of 
this important proceeding to propound riddles to the medical men, 
lite solutions of which the Judge already possesses, but both have the 
same interest in clearii^ up an obseore or still imperfectly explained 
case, and the time when medical men were strictly confined to the 
lesolts of the dissection, which, as we have said, are o^m enough 
negative^ and prohibited from making use of infonaalaon obtained 
bc^d the cognisance of their own peculiar sphere, lest th^ should 
sniffer ibemsehree to be mudedi lies finr bdiind the present position of 
medical jnrispnidence and of legisLation. In regard to tins subject 
we must not forget, tiiat now most cases of medico-legal autcpsies, 
after tile prdumnaij investigations are conduded, come to a public 
«nd oral trial, during which the medical inspectors may hear the 
whole matter gradually un&lded* The rammary opinion is in every 
ease only a provisional one^ and in subsequently ginng their reasoned 
opinion (§ 53), the mediod inspectors are not to be bound by it» 
But deviations and contradictions between these are for obvious 
reasons as far as possible to be avoided ; and, in regard to this, I will 
still point out two circumstances which may readily lead to a hasty 
decision at the time of the autopsy, which must be retracted in sub- 
sequent opinions when more accurate information has been obtained. 
Subordinate police officials, kc.^ ^y\\o have assisted at the removal of 
the body, are frequently present as witnesses at the time of the 
autopsy, and give their view of the case. Experience teaches that 
such individuals are generally full of prejudice in their statevnonts and 
views, they say they have seen stains, marks of strangulation, blood, 
wouuds, &c., which are not to be found on the body ; they liave seen 
the new-born child moving convulsively, &c. Such evidence must be 
received by the medical men with the utmosl caution, it rc^is upon 
erroneous observation and preconceived opinions. In other cases, 
the statement? of the accused, present at the autopsy to identify the 
body, occasion thu experts to give an erroneous opinion. Once lor all, 
I would most urgently advise medical jurists always, and not only 
at the dissecting-tablei, to use Uie atatementa of the accused with the 
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utmost caotioii in gifbg tiieir opinion, and never to base it exdo- 
fliyely on them. The aeonsed, as daily happens in important cases^ 
varies his conf^ion many ways in the course of the investigation ; 
he retracts eveiything he has already confessed, and the medical 
opinioii based upon it falls with the retractation 1 

After the reception of the summary (or provisional) opinion^ si 
the dose of the teeoid ai the tesiilis of the dissection, the legal offi- 
eial present eanses the minute of the pioceedings to be signed by 
both the medical inspectors, he then doees the minute (of the in- 
spection) in the manner coatomaiy in all legal proceedings, and 
eanies it off to be added to the other docnmentaxy evidence. 

Gasb LXXIX.— Death fsoh DnowmtNO. 

In consequence of the frequent confounding together of the 
mmite of the examination with the r^^ort of the examination, which, 
as we have already said, is of daily occoirence, it seems not injudidons 
to give here as a sample the following complete minute of the exami* 
noHon of a case of death from drowning, which is also interesting for 
its own sake. In the next chapter we shall give the tefiort of 
the exanunation of the same case (p. 231), so that the most 
inexperienced may at once clearly perceive the difference between 
the form and contents of the two docoments. The minute of the 
examination of the case noted down at the time runs as follows 

Transacted at Gharlottenburg, 2rtli March, 1852. 

In the matter respecting the detemination of the manner whereby 
the male body found at the back of the Deppe property came by its 
death; thn following (medical men) having been duly summoned, 
appeared for the purpose of conducting the medico-legal examination 
in the Hospital here : — 

(1.) Dr. Casper, &c., frc, ftc« 

(2.) The forensic surgeon, Herr Lutke. 
And to them the body lying in the Hos^tal dead-house iras given 
over for dissection, end both these gentlemen having given ne- 
gative replies to the questions of general evidence^ dictated tiie 
following minate as the result of the dissection* 

A* ElTEBNAL IllSPJBOTlON* 

(1.) The body is five foet five inches in length, f^ppamntJ/ about. 
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loft^ ysm old, vdl-nonliBbed ; hu an abimdafiee of light-brown htdii 
the ejcK are blue, and the tongue lies behind the teeth* The tongoe 
is covered with mnd^ paitieuibrlj towaida its point* 
(E.) Bigor mortia does Bot eziat. 

(3.) The colour of the body is the usual corpse oolour, onlj the 
abdomen is green firom putrefaction^ and the whole countenance red 

from post-mortem sUuning^ proved to be such by incisions,* 

(4.) About the middle of the forehead there are two spots situate 
one above the other, of a reddish-brown ctiluur inclining to yellow^ 
hard to cut, roundiaii lu form, and abuui three-quarters of an uich 
in diameter. Incision through these spots brought to light no exi 
travasation of blood. 

(5.) The ridge of the nose displayed the same condition already 
described under No. 4. 

(6.) The posterior surface of the upper extremities, several parte 
of the face, also the back of the body, are soiled with mud. 

(7.) The hands and feet are bliiisli, and both, but particularly 
the former, display longitudinal corrugations, especially on the fingers. 

(8.) The skin on the inferior extremities, and on the right arm, 
displayed the condition termed en/is anserina, 

(9.) No foreign bodies are found in the natural cavities, with the 
exception of some mud removed from the fauces. 

(10.) At the external angle of the left eye, after removal of the 
mudl a dark bluish-red coloration of the upper and under eyelids 
became visible, which when incised, betrayed a trifling extravasatioiL. 

(11.) The neck and sexual parts are natural, and there appears 
nothing else to remark on the external sur&ee of the body. 

I. Opening cf ike Onjmal Canity, 

(12.) The soft parts covering the Gxanium display nothing mi^ 
usuaL The skull-bones are uninjured^ and axe of the unusual. 
tincknesB of three lines. 

(13.) The vascular meninges display a viBible,but not extmordinaty 
degree of congestion.* 

(14.) The brain is firm but not much congested. 

• The deceased was found dead, lyiii<? on his face, and with it half im- 
mersed in a shallow, muddy puddle ulusti to the bank. 
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• (15.) Tlie lateral ventricles are tolerably well filled with serum^ the 
choroid plexuses tolerably conge8t<»d. 
(16.) The cerebellum is quite noi iiial. 

(17.) This is also the case with the pons Varolii and the medulla 
oblongata. ^ 
■ (18.) All the amuses are much congested. 

(19.) The basi^ cranii is uninjured, and there is nothing else to 
xemark in regard to the cranial cavity. 

n. Openiiig 1^ ^ Thorax, 

(so.) All the organs are in their natnral position. The right lung 
In. partially connected to the ribs by means of old adhesions; both 
\m\^'i are darker in colour than usual, completely filling the thoracic 
cavity and are very full of bloody' without being exoe88i?ely so. 
There is no water in the lungs. 

(21.) The large bbod-vesada are abo not mmaually congested. 

(22.) In the pencardinin there is the nsnal 'quantity of fluid. 
The coronary vessela of the heart are very strouj^y congested^ and 
the light Bide of that organ ia turgid with dark and perfectly fluid 

while the left ia empty. 
- (23.) -Hie traehea and larynx aie empty and in no respect aaor* 
mal; muddy mucus flows downwards from above duiing Uie eiami* 
nation. 

(24.) The tBsophagus is empty. 

(25.) In the left pleural cavity there are about three ounces of 
bloody fluid. 

m. Opening qfthe Jidomnal CavUy, 

(26.) All the organs < cnupy tlieir natural positions. The stomach 
is full of a greenish-yellow watery fluid, in which the remains of 
food and some mud can be recognised^ in other respects it is 
normal, 

(27.) The pancreas is normal. 

(28.) The liver is strongly congested with dark Huid bloody the 
gall-bladder is full. 

(29.) There is nothing remarkable about the spleen. 
(30.) The mesenteries and omenta are very fat. 
(31.) The kidneys are much congested. 
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(32.) In regard to the iutestioM^ we hm only to nmnk, that 

the large one is full of fscal matter. 
(33.) The uiinazy bladder is empty. 

(34.) The vwa earn ateendetu is tolerably difltended^ dadc 
fluid blood. 

At tiie doae of the dissection* the medical inspeotois gare it as 

tbcsii opinion 

(1.) Thattbe deceased bad. died from apoplei^ of the beait and 
Inngs. 

(2.) That death had occnired in a mnddj flnid. 
(3.) That the deceased mnst, theKfoie, hare been alive when he 
£b11 into the water. 

(4.) In answer to a question: the eochymods of the left eye 
described under No. 10, is not to be regarded as a canse of deailL. 
f , a. ♦ 

(Signed) Casper* (Signed) LOLtke. 

a. s* t 

Jordan. Bidaalt4 

* Bead OTer^approved— signed. The Qmouk lettsrs sxe «• ^« 
Yoigelema, genolim^ untecMfaziebexu 

f Actum ut supra. 

X These aro the signature of the legal official present, and of the Awoxn 
cileik who drew up the minute. 
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CHAFDSE VL 

THE BEPOBX OF THE EXAMINATION OF THE BODY 
(OBDUCTlOifS BEBICHT). 

Statutoey Depinitions. 

(fid. Qkh €f Oimkua PfWfedure, §§ 169-171, and Si^ulaiiaiu,'* 

§22, pp. 85-86 am; 93.) 

Code if Orwmal Frocedwre, § 172. When ike ctmtmta cf the 
ngsorf rfihe exe/nmalMn if the hodjf d^er material^ jftwit the coi^ 
tenti <f the minute <if the same, the experts must he required by the 
Judge to eafplam, in wriHng or oral I the reasons for this difference* 

§ 178» ShoM the d^erenee or contraction not be saH^wiorUy 
removed in this manner, the etatements contained in the minnte 
(protocol) of the examsnaHon are to be assumed as the most correct 
when the matter has rferenee to the statement of the facts^ Should, 
however, the d^erenee between the report amd the minute have 
reference to any opinion founded upon these facts, and have an ini- 
portant bearing on the decision of the case, it must be referred to the 
medical college of the province for their advice, 

§ 174. The advice of the bollege shall also be sought: — (1.) when 
the medical i7i^pect<^rs do not J'ctL co7Rj)etent to deliver a decided 
opinio7i iji ike Mutter ; (2.) wheri they do 7wt agree in their opinion, 
mid (3.) when in the report given in there are suck obscurities and 
contrail iitions, as they ffid themselves incajjuUe of satisfactorily rC' 
moving, u hereljy there arises in the mind of the Judge a well* 
founded doubt as to tlte correctness of the opinion given, 

§ 175. In such a case the Judge must / /y before the medical 
college distinct questions to be answered, and to enable them to under- 
stand the whole matter, must t/ierewith transmit to them all the 
documentary reports of the investigation, 

§ 176. The ntedical college is enjoined to attend to such a requisi- 
tion without loss (f time, and to deliver an opinion sitpported 
scieut^ reasons. 
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§ 177. In imporiaiU catet U i» upen io ike Judge far Aiemn eatii" 
faeUxm io rtfer ike nuMer io tke Superior Medical CoU^ ai BerUnf 
Jhr ikeir opmwH. 

Circular rescript of the minister for EcclesiaeHcal, HducoHonal, 
and Medical Jffaii/re, <fmth May, 1850 

Complaml kae been made iy the courts (f jmtice, that all dUtrict 
pht/sidane are not equallj/ prompt in gwing in thew reparU, but tAat 
erne are gu ilty of very serums procrastination, even in matters con- 
nected with imprisonment. To prevent similar complaints in future, 
I ordain that in matters connected mth imprisonment, the report mmU 
he given in at the latest four weeks after the copy of the minute of the 
examination, has been given outy where the court has not expressly fixed 
a shorter time. This is to he communicated to all district physicians 
for their ofjservance. Where this time is not adhered to, the govern^ 
mefit, on tin- court bringing it heftre their notice^ must, after aseer- 
taining t/ie circmustances, proceed energetically to put in execution 
the punishments ordained, 

AUB Contents. 

The Report of the medico-legal examination {visum repertnm) 
is, as we liave already said, a purely scientific treatise upon the 
question at issue, for which the dissection has supplied the 
matenals ; a detailed and practical application of the laws of judicial 
medicine bearing upon the individual case in point. The Judge is 
thereby placed in a position to see the case clearly in allits beaiingit, 
and thence to gain a clue to guide his further interference in the 
matter. The expression — Treatise-— is not intended to signify a 
voluminous extension of the leport; the number of sheets never 
indicates the worth and ability of any composifum^ even of a medico- 
legal one. If the case be uncomplicated^ a petfectly satisfactcNy 
report may be compnsed in a few pages; and in truly complicated 
cases, by setting aside everything not properly belonging to it, it is 
easy to avoid sending in a complete volume to the courts which never 
leoeives one of that character with pleasure I Horeover, it is never 
requisite to give in a report of the inspection, unless the medical 
jurist (including both of the medical inspectors) has been spedally 
requested to do so by the jndicatnie concerned^ which leqoert is 
usually accompanied by the trmismission of all the documentaiy 

^ • At present tlie Royal Scientific Commission' for Medical Affairs, forming 
part of the Miiubtrj^ of Eoolesiasiical, Educational, and Medical Aifaira. 
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eviflcncc pertaining to the case up to that time, or at least of a copy 
of the protocol of the inspection. But for this regulation many a 
perfectly useless composition would l)e produced, and the public 
- funds burdened with the payment of unnecessary costs, since there 
are many cases in which the law officers, after examining the protocol 
of the inspection and the provisional opinion appended thereto, de- 
cline the further prosecution of the case, and repone the ducuiiients. 
Written reports are in other cas( ^ilso, frequently not required now, 
because the judicature reserves to itself the right of taking the 
opinion of the medical inspectors viv^ mee, in the course of their oral 
examination upon the matters connected with, the examination of the 
body. 

The written report of the inspection, like every otlier report, has 
a certain formal mode of commencing ; as it is nothing but a simple 
business report-, it is perfectly sufficient to begin it thus : — " In the 
matter legarding N. N.^ at present under investigation, the sub- 
scribers, in conformitj with a requisition, dated the inst., beg to 
forward the following report of the medico-legal exammatioii/' The 
ancient formula : — " Upon the requisition of the ■ ' '■ Court, dated 

— , the subscribers proceeded on the to — ■ in order to make 

a medico-legal examination of the body of . Thfij there met 

with the legal officials,'' &c., &c., is an obsolete, hesvjj legal fofin^ 
perfectly tuperfiuone and therefore to he eet aside.* 

Next fhne foDows a historical relation of the facts of the case^ 
embraeuig tiiose points most important in a medical point of view 
(historical narrative^ yseeiei faeti), extracted from the doenmentaiy 
evidence^ always provided^ of conise, that these docoments have been 
commnnieated to the medical inspectors. It is never in any case 
incumbent on the medical jniist to supplement the documentary 
evidence by interrogating the accused himself^ or any of the witnesses 
known to him, unless he be in particular cases spedally autho- 
rised by tiie Judge to do so^ which can scarcely happen in any case 
of medtioo-legal inquiry inTolving a dissection — hvA may occur in 
inquiries respecting the condition of the mind ; or in regard to women 
recently deUreiedy in cases of child-murder. On the other hand, the 
medical inspectors are permitted to direct the attention of the Jndge 
to the absence of any necessary information ficom the precognitions 
up to that time, such as the want of a dinical report of the illness of 

* This has been done ia § 22 of the New Prussian Eegulations since tiie 
above was written. 
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the deceased, kc, and it is the business of the Judge to supply this 
deficiency before the report is drawn up. The narrative must be as 
short and concise as possible^ all the more so, that it is abeady well 
kuowu to tlie Judge, and is only quoted by the medical inspectors 
because they may have occasion to refer to it in the course of 
delivering their opinion regarding the case. 

Then follows the anatoTnical part of the report, in the composition 
of which the Regulations very properly direct that the protocol of 
the examination is to be followed, as far as possible, word for word; 
this of course refers only to that portion of its contents necessaiy 
for the elucidation of the case (not in extenso) ; and the numerals in 
the report must correspond with those in the protocol, any deviation 
from the latter beisg expressly pointed out This coneepondence is 
easily attained; since the medical inspectors leoehre a copy of tkeir 
protocol, or may obtain it on request; there is no legal reason lor 
refusing soioh a request^ and Uie Judge inll never dedine to comply 
with it. 

§ 63. CoiminTATiON. — Thb WmxraN BsAjsmniD Qpimoii. 

The second and most important pert of the report oooftains the 
ifpinio» upon the case. It is presupposed that both the medical 
inspectoES baye come to an agreement respecting the contents of the 
report, wherefore it is written throughout in the plural, and the 
report is signed by both. Should they, however, not be agreed, 
the second medical inspector, the district surgeon, or his me- 
dical substitotck, is not only not prevented from giving in his own 
report, but it is his duty to give in his own opinion rc^aiding the 
case, separate from that of the phyddan. This opinion, in contra- 
distindion to the provisional or summary opinion of the protocol, 
must have all its most important propositions and assertions sup- 
ported by scientific reasons. Medical jiirists who have not yet had 
opportunity to acquire the perfect confidence of their forum, will do 
well to support their assertions by quoiatiun;s irom known authorities. 
Scientific reasons must, however, never be confounded with scientific di- 
gressions. Theoretical discussions, or the statement of scientitic hypo- 
theses, &c., which so frequently occur in medico-legal reports are wholly 
improper, because they are confusing and unintelligible to the viilgar ; 
the proper mean cannot, however, be taught here ; the sound judg- 
ment of the author of the r^rt must teach him the bounds within 
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which he must in this respect confine liimsdf. The following lunts, 
taken from my own long and considi rablc (jvjx ricnce in the practice 
of judicial medicine, confirmed and ( orrf i ted Ijy two-aud-thirty years* 
official inspection of innumerable medieo-iega] reports, coming beibre 
the higher medical boards, eaTi be be:irtily recommended to all authors 
of such reports^ as certain to secure tbi their labours the respect of 
both legal and medical boards. 

In general^ certain distinct questions from the Judge are gi^en as 
the foundation of the medioo-legal report. And it is most pradeut 
to answer no more than is asked ; for tlie j^ysician must of course 
suppose that the Judge has exhausted the case in the questions he 
has put^ and by further digression^ the physician runs the risk of 
putting weapons into the hands either of the defence or of the public 
prosecutor^ which are only too often directed against himself. It is 
differant^ however, in those cases in whidi no questions are asked, 
and in which a ''medioo^l^al leporf is simply demanded. In 
such cases it is competent for the judical physician to review such 
points as seem to him most important for the Judge in the atStnal 
dioumstances of the case, and for this his own experience (however 
limited, and his (necessary) knowledge of the statutes concerned will 
enable him to select the data. For example, in the report of the 
dissection of new-born chfldren, attention must be given to the ques. 
tions regarding the maturity of the child, its Kve birth, the nature of 
the death and its cause, &c. ; and in the case of many deaths the 
question of murder or suicide must be duly considered, &c. Amongst 
the questions put by the Judge to the physician some occasionally 
occur which it is absolutely impossible to answer ; I have already, in 
§§ 35-38, given examples of such unanswerable questions in 
regard to weapons ; in such cases, I repeat, one must never be afraid 
at once openly t^ acknowledge his incompetence. It is much more 
coTiscinntious and honourable to do so, and to explain that neither 
general mt di( rd knowledge nor your own individual experience has 
any a!iswer to udve to the point at issue, than to give a perfectly 
general and more or less hesitating reply, whose untenableness will 
be, moreover, at once seen through. 

Many cases occur in which, from the results of the dissection alone, 
no positive opinion can be given as to the nature of the death; such 
m, i(xt example many cases of drowning, of suspected poisoning, 
not a few cases of doubtful suicide, and many others. In such 
oases there may exist so many points finrouiing an affiimative answer 

02 
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to tile quesiiofii propounded, that sacli coiild consei^tioiiBly be given, 
were there not others wanting which would be required to supplement 
the evidence, or were there not in truth others existing* directly op- 
posed to such uii afiirmative. In such causes, there arc two ways of 
deciding the question, either an affirmative is wholly withheld, mulit 
is assumed thattliere is a " probability," or a " great prubabiliLv/^' or 
"a probability almost amounting to certainty/' that what would 
under other circumstances have been distinctly affirmed has occurred, 
e. g., that the deceased has been drowned. Or a negative opinion is 
given, it being stated that the dissection has revealed no results in- 
consistent with the opinion that so-and-so has happened, ^.y., poison- 
ing, or suicide. I frequently employ this latter form in cases of this 
Icind; it recommends itself by its being perfectly practical; by not 
burdening the conscience of the physician, since he can always justify 
whatever statements he makes in this manner, and it also in general 
suffices, as I can testify, both J udge and prosecutor, who can supple- 
ment the evidence thus declared defective, by other means which stand 
at their behest — sucli as the testimony of witnesses, &.c. — and thus 
complete the proof. Moreover, when such cases are followed out 
and brought to trial, the medical inspectors then learn a number of 
facts, previously either unknown or seen in a different aspect, and 
which enable them to give a more positive form to their previous 
negative verdict, without contradicting its terms. To cany in doubt- 
ful cases jour negative assertions any further than what we have just 
pointed out, is to yield to a spirit of undue scepticism fatsl to the 
practical utility of legal medicine. Experience teaches us that 
judicial physicians, in delivering their opinions, only too often err 
through excessive scepticism, an error which cannot he too caiefoUy 
avoided* Not only to the positive teaching of the schools, but also 
to a healthy mind, must be conceded the honour of being the source 
of successful and correct judgment, not only in ordinary medical, but 
also in medico-legal practice I Keeping to the instance of death by 
drowning, it is certainly true, that under many circumstances — by no 
means under all, as we shall show under §§ 53-55 of the Special 
Division — its occurrence is oidy substantiated with difficulty. In such 
a case, the j iliysician, text-book in hand, is perfectly in the right when, 
in his opinion, he lays down the reasons why it cannot be proved 
that the man, whose body has been taken out of the water, has ffillen 
ahve into it and been drowned, but that this must remain undeter- 
mined, I will say nothing ot the fact that such an opimon does not 
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aid the Judge, but leaves him helpless, since the ph} si( i m in e d not 
trouble himself about the consequences of his views, piovuh il always 
that these are in every respect tenable. Bui, is it justiliuble to set 
for til such a testunonium jmiijiertutis as that giveu by the judicial 
physician in thus wording his opinion, which is but another way of 
saying, I do not kuow how tliis man came by liis death.'' Is this 
declaration of incompetence warranted? Certaiidy not. In the 
first place, it has been ascertained that the body \\^^ taken out 
of the water; but thousands of hving people fall into the wntor and 
are therein drowned, while in very rare cases only do bodies aheady 
dead find their way tliithcr. There is, therefore, a great degree of 
probability that the deceased also fell into the water alive. Moreover, 
at the dissection, one, two, or three symptoms always found in indu- 
bitable cases of drownmg were discovered, sundry other proofs of a 
death of tliis nature being no doubt wanting, finally, there was 
nothing discovered that could justly lead to the supposition of death 
from any other cause than from drowning. If we put all these things 
together and add to them those inimmerable accesaoiy dioanistances 
which are found in eonnection with eveij sioiilar case, it seems cer- 
tainly poshing matters a little too far to join with a lecent, and other- 
wise excellent author, and votaij of tliis undue scepticism (Engel), 
in saying— tell me how a man has died, and I will then explain his 
death from the results of the dissection 1 When, on the contrary, 
. in simikr donbtfol cases, which often enough occur, we employ the 
following form in deUvering our opinion — ^"That the dissection has 
not revealed anything inconsistent with the opinion that, e.y., the 
deceased was aUve when he fell into the water, and that he has 
met his death therein,'' I thmk we shall thereby satisfy at once the 
requirements .of science as well as those of a sound understanding. 

Gases, such as those we have just referred to, happen along with 
others eztr^dy simply and permitting of the readiest decision. But 
such extreme simplicity leads judicial physicians not infrequently into 
erroneous judgments. They seek^ where there is nothing to be 
found, and suppose it is not possible at the conclusion of an ofBcial 
and judicial dissection— -wMch is always inyested with a certain 
amount of dignity— (o state sim^y, e.g,, the man has died from 
apoplexy, from natural causes, nothmg more and nothing less. 
And so they enter upon suppositions and arbitrary conjectures which 
lead them far astray, which confuse the Judge, and force him to 
solicit the oprniou of the higher courts, which is ofteu attended by 
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no other resnlt than the restoring of the case to its primitive sim- 
plicity. Our superior scicntiiic medical boards have this task too 
often to perioriu, for us to omit to warn against this iault m the 
constnictiou of medico-legal reports ; witii sucli faults there is closely 
connected another — tme mania, possessed by some judicial phy- 
sicians, fortunately not many, wliich cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, I mean the passion for discovering a crime. A scratch, a 
yellowish-brown stain on the body, which they often do not suspect 
to have arisen after death ; f( uturc? in which their prejudiced eyes 
read only "anguish and despair; ' a mark upon the neck, which tIk 
experienced practitioner ascribes to some simple cause, appears to such 
as the mark of a li^ture, kc, and gives them occasion to write, not 
the report of a dissection merely, but — a veritable romance. In this 
thqr itot only dearly make out from apparently scientific reasons the 
(non-exifltent) crime, but they also describe, often with considerable 
aenteness, and as exactly as if they had been eye-witnesses, all 
the particulars connected with it, and with the proceedings of 
the ''mnrderer!'' I have seen cases in which perfectiy innocent 
persons were by sach femtastic medico-legal reports consigned to 
imprisonment iac months, and in which the severest reproofe of the 
saperior medical boards oonld afford no sufficient equivalent for the 
iiqniy done. 

At the oonchiflion of the medico-legal report, the dedsions come to 
in its coarse are recapitulated in a short rdaum^, which should give, 
in a concise and summary form^ a full and complete view of the 
ophuons of the medical inspectors respecting the case in hand. 

IPinally, at the end ol the document an ancient formula used to 
be appended: — ^''In conclusion, we certify that we have drawn up 
the foregoing report according to the best of our knowledge, con- 
scientiously, and in accordance with the principles of judjciLil 
medicine," &c. This lawyer-like appendix is to be set aside as a 
perfectly superfluous and self-evident confirmation of the report, and, 
like the obsolete introduction already referred to, has been wholly 
disregarded in the Berlin Courts by us and our predecessors in 
office for more than one gmeration. Such a certificatory appendix 
is, moreover, nowhere ])rescribed by the statutes. This obsolete 
superfluous formula, which the newest liaudbooks still tciicli, rests 
upon tradition alone, like so many other more important points 
in medical jurisprudeuce ! On the other hand, of course, the 

* It is now set aside by tiia FiraaBiaa Bogiilatioini« 
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signature of both the medical inspectors and the impressions of 
tiieir official seals must be appended to the report as the legally 
prescrihed mode of atterting ibi authenticity,* 

BspoKT UPON Case LXXIX. — Has thb ixBCmASKD valuv mo 

THE WATEB. ALIVE ? 

As a sample of a medico-legal report drawn up in the form pre- 
scribed, I have selected the following, which refers to the protocol 

of the dissection at p. 219, because it is uimsu.illy sliorl and concise, 
and yet contains all that it was the object of the examination to 
explain in thai parLiculur case, m regard to which it completely satis- 
fied the legal authorities. 

Mediahlegal report i» the maif^r of the inquxrii fe^peeHng ihe mode 

of deaik of H. 

"In conformity with the directions of the Royal District Com- 
mibsioii of Charlottenburg, dated the 5th of this month, and referring 
to the above-mentioned inqniry, we have the honour to transmit to 
you the foUowiiig document, constituting the medico-legal report 

lequii t c1/' 

"According to report,^ H., who had been for many years 
afflicted with epilepsy, disappeared upon a certain day, his body being 
soon thereafter found lying close to the bank of a turf-pit near Char- 
lottenburg ; he was reported to have been robbed, and therefore a 
medico-legal examination was rendered neoessaiy. The dissection was 
performed by the subscribing medical inspectors^ on the 26th of 
Marcht with the following results 

(Here followi;, word for word, tlie report of the anatomioal ajj^pear- 
onoes as girenin the protocol of the dissection, ponnted at p. 219 ftom 

• Compare with this section the Third Chapter in Part First 
t The reference numerals of the corresp onding documents. 
X In this case no documents were given us, only a copy of the minute of 
the disaeotion. 
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Ko. 1 to M mdnflvrey wliioh we need not here repeat^ but wUkoui 
ik9 aMUkm of iihe pnnMonal opinion given at the time of the dis- 
section, which it is saperflnoiiB to repeat in this report.) 

" In our provisional opinion we have assumed as probable that the 
deceased had fallen into the water alive, and therein met his death, 
that lie consequcuily was drowned, and we must still maintain this 
view. For not only were the signs of L \ ury oOier species of un- 
natural death awiiutins", since the trilling ccchyniosis described 
under No. 10, being ni uo way connected with any important organ, 
could have had no influence whatever in producing death, and the 
marks upon the forehead and nose (mentioned under Nos. 4 and 5), 
were very probably made after death, and were at any rate of no 
importance whatever ; but the results of the dissection also revealed 
the existence in the body of most of the appearitnces usually found 
in those drowned. Amongst these, medico-legul experience enables 
us to reckon the bluish coloration and wrinkled condition of the 
pkin upon the hands and feet (7) — wliich of themselve.^, however, 
only prove that the body must have laui some time in the water — the 
so-called cutis a?iserina, which was quite distinct in cerfnin parts of 
the body (8), the mud found in the fauces (9) ; and along with those 
external appearances of the body, the corresponding internal ones, 
which, taken together, are extremely demonstrative — ^viz., the visible 
oongestion of the cerebral membranes (13), and of all the cerebral 
sinuses (18), the congestion of the lungs (20), of the coronary 
▼easels of the heart, and of the right side of the heart itself (22) ; the 
lemarkable distention of the lungs (20), the congestion of the liver 
and kidneys (23 and 31), and the fluidify of the blood in the body 
geneEaUy (22 and 34)« which, as well as the appearances found in 
the atoDQach^ must be regarded as particularly important symptoms. 
The stomach was distended with a watery fluid, in which were dis- 
tinctly visible isolated particles of mud (26), precisely similar to that 
which we found upon the tongue and in the bsasGS, from which it 
incontestably follows that the deceased must have swallowed after 
fsJling into this muddy fluid; must, therefore, have been alive, since 
water cannot flow into the stomach after death; consequently, it cannot 
possibly be supposed that the deceased was aheady dead when he feU 
into the water; and this view is also supported by the other existing 
appearances symptomatic of death by drowning. The deceased has in 
&ct died from apuplcxy of the heart (asphyxia), like a great many of 
tiiose that die in the water, has consequendy been drowned. Had we 
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been asked whether the deceased had committed mncidi^ or met witji 
biB death accidentailjor hj thefuilt of a thiid partj^ W6 must hm 
9taMy ihat the diswction revealed neither proof nor ptofaability of 
there being any tbird party crimmaQy conoemed with the death (by 
YidfiDtly throwing the man^ while still aUve^ Into the puddle) ; whflep 
contiaiiwise, it is a most probable supposition that H. met with ins 
death in tiie water by smeide or aoddeut^ having been saddenly 
seized with an epileptic fit^ for instance^ while standing by the edge 
of the water, and so fidlen in and been drowned. Shonld it really 
be found, which we Imow not^ that the deoeased has been found 
robbed, and dose to the bank^ this would in no wise militate 
against our view; for it is self-evident that nothing could be more 
likely than that a third party, seeing the body floating in the ]>oo\ or 
lying near its bank, should drag it ashore and plunder it.* 

"\Vc accordingly declare it to be our opinion, that 11. has fallen 
into the water alive, and died in it from drowning. — ^Berlin, lUth 
April, 1852. 

''Casper. "Liitke, e/dn/or* 

(Official seal.) (Otacial seal.)" 

§ 54. Bevision of xh£ Opinion mjj> S£qi]£NC£ of the Tech- 
nical Gounis. 

A copy of all the medico-legal transactions of all the medical 
jurists in Prussia, both protocols and reports, without exception^ is 
sent by each rospcctive local ina'ji'^tracy to the provincial govern- 
ment, and tlirongh it, in quarterly budgets, to the Koyal Medical 
College of the province, for its revision. The same procodnrc is 
followed in regard to all inquiries regarding lunacy or idiocy m civil 
law. This board, on its part, transmits their transactions, along 
with its remarks upon each, to the ministry appointed, in which both 
transactions and revisals are submitted to a super-revisal by its 
scientific commission, and the result is communicated both to 
the revising medical college and also to the medical jurists concenied, 
affovding to the latter instruction or reoog^nition and encouragement. 
Here we have no doubt a cumbrous offidal apparatus set in motion, 

• It afterwards appeared, that there was not the slightest trace of nny 
crime committed on the drowned man. What might not, however, have 
been made of this case m the medico-legal report, by means of aliew jndi- 
doas doubts and forced interpretations I 
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but this arrangement is indubitably successful in its bprration, inas- 
much, as not only does it maintain the central courts constantly 
acquainted with the doings of their medical jurists, but also indu- 
bitably has its share in the elevation of the practice of legal medicine 
in Prussia, to a perfection hitherto attained in no other country, a 
fact which mnst be acknowledged, and which has quite recently been ^ 
recognised by a most competent authority,* 

In § § 173-177 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, which we have 
already quoted^ the cases are described inwhich the reference of a medi- 
co-legal report to the superior courts shall take place. The rule, and the 
practice in most cases, is for this report to be sent^ along with the other 
doenmentaiy evidence, fiistj to the medical coU^ of the province, 
and should the opinion of this board be from any canse disputed, 
they are then sent to the Boyal Sdentafic Cknnmission for scientific 
aSdits, to obtain its iuperarbUrnm. This is^ as in the medical 
colleges^ drawn np by two referees, who work each for himself; both 
of their opinions are then brought before a meeting of the commia* 
sion, discossed, and that one which is approved of by a majority of 
the commission is accepted, signed, and issned.t 

The question — how far the Judge is bound by the medical 
opinion, particularly by the miperarbitrmm of the highest and last 
professional court ? is, as is well known, one that has been much 
disputed. We^, however, do not require to enter into it here, as it is 
a purely legal question, and we only touch upon it to remark that in 
recent times, particularly in jury trials, it has lost all its practical 
importance, since the jury, after hearing the case fully in all its 
]^rticulars, and with all possible medical lighl thrown upon it, 
bound by nothing but their own conscientious conviction, give their 
verdict solely in accordance with that. That this Is often enough most 
remarkably and diametrically ojjposed to the medical opinion of the 
case, is well enough known to every one accustomed to frequent 
these courts I 

Written testimony, to whicii, in its widest sense, belong the written 
opinions of individual medical men, or of the medical boards, is not 
-legally admissible at the vied voce trial, except in the most urgent 

• JSjjlibBina^iumMik^ Bd.Llift.i» 

B. 13. 

f A precisely similar seqiieiKO of professional courts is found in most of 
the German Btat^3. Tn pome of the smaller ones, wbioli possetss no medical 
boarda, the o^uuous ui ika mt^dicai jurists is sent, along with the docu- 
meataiy Byi&auae, to Boma fiumlty, oIIImv at home or abroad* 
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and unavoidable cases. Since the iniroduction of tliis procedure,* 
therefore, it has often ha2)peTied that the medical colleges aud the 
scicutiiic commission have been requested, in cases in which they had 
given their opinions, to depute the authoF of such written testimony, or 
some otlier member of the college to attend the public trial, aud orally 
di ft Ticl its views. Any such defence of a collegiate opinion by any one 
m< luber, even though he were the originator of tlie same, is, how- 
ever, mamtestiy impracticable, because in the course of the trial new 
questions turn up, which the di 1( uMte of the medical board can only 
answer as an individual expert, aud not as the representative of 
colleagues who are not consulted. Moreover, this custom is phy- 
sically impracticable, particularly for the central scientific board, 
which compiises the whole monarchy in its district, and there are 
many other reasons against it. Having duly considered all these cir- 
cumstances, the highest board of administration have recently de- 
cided, that the sending of deputies from the medical boards to 
attend the trials is no longer to be required, and that any qualified 
pbjsiciaii residing in the neighbourhood, having had the opinion 
oomnranicated to him, may be required to defend the sanie vw^ ifocs 
at the trial. 

• About 1849. Public oral trial by jury is still ia use in Prussia only in 
the more serious oriminal cases. — Tuaksl. 
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SECTIOH FIRST. 

Meeiauical Jkatk, 

SlATUTOEY ££0UI«AT10NS* 

Penal Code, § 185. hi deter m'mhtg the fact of a death, it does 
not fall to he considered whether the fatal issue of an injury miffht 
have been prevented hij tiimlij and judicious aid; or, whether any 
similar injvrij has been in other cases cured by the aid of art ; or, also^ 
whether the injury /las only produced a fatal result by reason of any 
peculiar bodily condition of the person killed, or by reason of any 
accidental circumstances under which it was inflicted. 

§ 1. G£N£EAL.. (a) DsguAiaoK ot AN Injti&y. 

The influence of criminal law and the erroneous views of medico- 
legal authors lias been more strongly felt in regard to no other point 
in legal medicine than in respect of the questions regarding injuries. 
This is at once apparent when we reflect upon the double meaning 
which the customary usage ot our language has attached to the W'ord 
"injury." A. injlicted an injury upon B. ; B., by this act, has 
received an injury : A. has been the active agent, B. has been the 
passive one, — cause and effect. The act of stabbing, or cutting is nii 
injurious procedure, ''an ii^uiy;" the resulting stab, or cut, is also 
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an '^injary/' The Kaenee of penal law is obliged to make use of 
tlie caatoiiiaij forms of apeeclij and to reform them acientifically to 
ila ends ; it must fix its eyes at onoe upon the injurmg actbii and 
its result. Bat how comes it that legal medicm^ ever striving after 
aeorreet and proper appr^ension of her task^ shonld go wandering 
among definitions of the injurmg action f She, that has solely to do 
with the natoral object, in this case the body wounded by the injuring 
actions? Theoretical book-makers are &r at sea^ if they think that 
the medical jurist in his official capacity can ever be placed in a 
position to require, or even to dare to make use of, their discursive 
essays on "objective and subjective injuries/' upon ^' dolus and 
culpa** in relation to the iujiinng action, &c. The wounded man, 
alive or dead, is ^ven to the medical jurist by the law, as the object 
of liis investigation. It is no true rejoinder to the view we have 
taken to say, that the pliysician may be asked such accessory ques- 
tions as those relating to the nature of the implement employed, the 
situation and posiiion m which the wounded person or his antagonist 
was placed at the time the deed was committed, and the probable 
degree of force employed in inflicting the injury, since the answers 
to all such questions lie within the sphere of medicdl knowlerlt^e and 
experience. A professional examination of the wounded man is 
necessarily required to determine, for instance, whether the shot has 
come from below or not, whether the wound corresponds with the 
blunt bread-knife stated to have been used, or perhaps rather with a 
pointed dagger, the suspected weapon, &c. Thus, still the natural 
object alone, and nothing but it, comes under the cogoizanoe of 
judicial medicine 1 Hence^ therefore^ an injury'' may be simply 
defined as x btert alterateok of the vtjiuotujib ob fdnctiok ot 

A?fY PAET OP THE BODY PEODUCED BY ANY EXTERNAL CAU9B. Under 

the tirst head are included all solutions of continuity, such as wonndSi 
divisions of blood-vessels (hsemorrbage and ecchymosis), bums, pro- 
lapsus^ firactures, and dislocations. Those injuries included under 
the second head are by no means always accompanied with solution 
nf continuity, at least to any material extent ; most frequ^tly they 
consist only in concuasionj contuBion, and loss of power, 

§ 2. Continuation. — (d) Fatal Ghabaccbr ot the Injubt, 

It was reserved for our own century to institute one of the most 
useM reforms in the seienoe of erimmalk^^ andioghrethequietnsto 
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a doctrine which has been rightly termed by a distinguished teacher 
(Stiibel) & " blot " upon the science and " a lefnge for murderers.'' 
We have no desire ourselves to fall into the error we have so often 
blamed^ of encroaching on the province of the kw, nor have we any 
intention of writing a histoiy of jadicial medicine^ to which, fortu- 
nately, belongs now-a-days tiie old, untenable, absurd, deoeitfdl, and 
dangerons doctrine of degrees of lethality; we have only to point 
ont in a few words, how, since the cnminal law has set aside the 
" absolutely fiital character of the injur/' irom being the criterion of 
the fact of the homicide, every such minute subdivision of the cha- 
racter of the injury into— not absolutely fiital, accidentally, or for the 
most part fetal, fetal from individual causes, &c., has also ceased to be 
of any categorical importance. Every European legisiative act relating 
to such matters (so lar as 1 know) is now founded upon the amended 
doctrine of modern science, that evefy cam offaMl injury must stand 
upon iU own individual footing , and ever ^ colligation of cases under 
general categories tnmt be rejected^ that only takes cognizance of 
"the fact that death has resulted from the injury in the individnal 
case, and cares not to know whether by n luckv chance, or com- 
bination of favourable circumstances, whether intrinsic or extrinsic 
to the injury, death might have been averted. It is surprising to 
see how science and the legislation, and practice based upon it, hare 
taken two centuries to discover that the death of one man from an 
injury given by another, is precisely the same as if he had been 
stiaii^ed or drowned by him, and that suspension or drowning are 
not of themselves absolutely fetal," inasmudi as death maybe 
readily averted in the one ease by instantly cutting the coid, and in 
ibe oflier by speedy removal £rom the water I 

It is itadpOBsible for a statutory legolation founded upon the 
modem views to be dearer or more distinct, tiian that most excellent 
one to be found in § 185 of the Brusnan penal code, which we have 
already quoted. The ''determination of the feet of the death" in 
itself, can henceforth be the only task assigned by the law to the 
medical jurist, that is, in other words, the answering of the query :— 
Did tlie deceased die of and from the injury? The answer to this 
may be affirmative, althougli it is evident, "that timely or appro- 
priate assistance might have averted the fatal result" (that the 
injury, therefore, had been one fatal per sc in the sense of the 
ancients), or, that perhaps in another case, "an injury of this nature 
has beei\ cured by art " (an injury fatal ut plurimum), or, that the 
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hxjary, whicb meanwhile has killed the man, has done so ''only be- 
Qaaae of some peenliar bodOy conditioii itf the deceased*^ (an injtiiy 
filial indiyidnaJly) ; or^ finallj, thai the injuxy would not hare poved 
fatal had it not been for the eoinddent influenee of certain '* acci- 
dental dicamstances nnder which the injur) had been inflicted'' (an 
injury &tal per acddaut). It betrays a complete misapprehensbn of 
the actnal state of matters, and of the true meaning of the statatoij 
paragraph referred to, to say, that by it the greatest injustice 
may be brought about. Since, if for example, A. fires a bullet 
through B/s head; or C. givt.- iJ. a blow with his list upoD his 
breast, within which lay a lieart already, from diseaiie, disposed to 
rupture, and which is actually ruptured by the concussion of the 
blow, 80 in both iustances, death has plainly been the result of the 
injurious treatment, and " the fact of the death " (from the injury) 
iiiiL^t be regarded by the pliysifian as "proved/^ while it must be 
a})p;ir( lit to the most unprejudiced, that in iho eye of the law the 
two criminals standby no means on the same footing. Most certainly 
not — and the Ic^slator has fully recognised this, but in every case in 
which he demands a medical opinion in answer to cotaiu qnestions, 
he expects not merely a simple Yes or No, but that the affirmative 
or BBg^Ye should be supported by scientific reasons, and adapted to 
tiie case in point. In the first place, then, a reasoned consilium 
medieum is given in; insueha case as that mentioned, the Judge will 
teowre in this report erery information respecting rupture of the heart, 
and concusaons of important internal oxgans, &c., and having done 
this, the medical jurist has done all that his experience, and his 
knowledge entitle Mm to do, whilst so soon as he goes b^ond this, 
and, according to the olden dogma, enters upon the topic of the 
degree of lethality and general categories, he loses himself at once in 
hypotheses, or in purely persOTial opinions. We can assure the medical 
jurist that both Judge and jury will certainly award the perpetrator 
of the death his due meed of pumshment in accordance Willi his 
reasoned opinion. Tor the words "does not fall to be con- 
sidered,^' occurring in the part of the statute quoted, and relating 
to every accessory circumstance, have no reference to any decision 
as to the rnlpability of the perpetrator, but evidently oni^ to the 
"determining ih' fad of the death" refer, therefore, only to the 
function of tin: physician, and not to that of either Judge or jury. 
The task of tiie physician now-a-days, therefore, in ever}' case of futal 
injury of any kiud, differs in no respect from what he has to do iii the 
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case of violent death from other cmaeB, and has in the one case onlj 
to make out^ that the deceased has died from injury^ as in the 
other, that he haa died from drowning, that ia, has fsUen into the 
water alive. 

§3. GoiiTnnTATioN. — (e) Of the Qkoam hciubxd. 

Another foreign element from which legal medicine mnst be 
puiifiedj ia the connderation of the vaiiona corporeal injuries in con- 
nection with the different organs. While the treatise writers have 
on the one hand forced upon the attention of the judicial physician 
all scnrts of legal dodxinea and theories, with which he haa nothing 
^ to do, so on the other^ they have d^;raded him to the position of a 
tyro in his own peculiar department. It is not easy to escape from 
the trammels of ancient traditions, and therefore, we are coiitiimally 
taught what injuries of what particular bones are more i'aiai iliau 
others, why injuries to the pregnant uterus are more dangerous tliau 
to the non-pregnant one, under what circumstances injuries to the 
intestines are fatal, under what others they are less dangerous, kc. 
This is a tradition derived from the ])rimitive times of legal hk dir ine, 
in which the consideration of corporml ii^juries were the sole or chief 
task of the " medical expert " consulted in criminal cases. But the 
matter in question is a purely surgical on e, and surgical knowledge!, 
as well as every other kind of medical knowledge, must be pre- 
aapposed of every medical jurist, and of every Handbook of Jadidal 
Medicine. Nowhere, and particularly not in Prassia, is any candi- 
date for a medico-l^al appointment admitted even to his qualifying 
esanmntbn^ still less to the appointment itself, until he has satisfied 
the board that his medical education is cmplete, that ii^ that he 
is a folly qualified physician, surgeon^ and obstetrician (so it is 
in Pmssia at least). It is peEfecUy supexfiuons to teadi such an 
on^ or consequently any medical jurist^ that injuries of the skull may 
damage the brain by the splintering of the internal or vitreous table; 
tiiat in the case of an ixijury of the brachial aiteiyj death may be averted 
by the application of a ligature, but that this cannot be done where 
the arch of the aorta is wounded; or the dangers that attend wounds 
of the joints, &c. , — ail doctrines, therefore, regard mg liie danger and 
mortality attendant upon the varioui< injuries of the (htferent parts of 
the body are to be consigned to the Handbooks of Surgery. 
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§ 4. Continuation.^ (e^) Idiostnceast as]} Accidental CiBCini- 

8TANCES. 

The case is precisely similar in r^jard to the categories com prebend* 
ing idiosyncrasy^ andtlieso*called accidents tliat accompany^ follow or 
are accessory to the inaction of the injury, and increase its danger. 
Lrespecti^e of the fact, that these influences " arc no longer to be con- 
sidered in dettrmmiiig the cause of death'' (§ 1), it is indubitable 
that any considerations regarding their action, particularly that of 
idiosyncrasy, must be purely speculative and conjectural, and every- 
thing of this cliaracter in legal medicine is in the highest degree 
questionable, and as far as posj^ible to be avoided. We know little 
or nothing for certain as to the reason why ten men wounded in the 
intestines will die from iuHammation and its consequences, whilst in 
other ten a similar or even more serious injury of the intestines, under 
apparently similar circamstances will terminate in recovery. No 
doubt in both classes of cases idiosyncrasy acted nn&Tonrably or 
favonrahly ; but who shall prove this to ^ Judge P How much 
more remarkable is this influence of idiosyncrasy in cranial injuries ( 
Moreover^ from the nature of the caae the medical jurist, almost 
witliout exception, first becomes acquainted with those persons on 
wbosecase lie has todedd^ as bodiesupon the dissecting table. And 
can he conscientiously pronounce an opinion regarding the '^idiosyn* 
ciasy^'-of such men? Cases of palpable and apparent peculiarities, 
which may have had an influence upon the fiital issue of the injury, 
as, for instance, a remarkable thinness of the cranial bones, transpo- 
sition of the internal organs, &c., are of the utmost rarity, as every 
expert knows, and m by far the greater number of cjises, particidaiiy 
at the time of tlie medico-legai inspection, tiie medical jurist is com- 
pletely ignorant of the idiosyncrasies of the deceased. Whatever 
information on this head he may be able to obtain from the prelimi- 
nary history of the case will be duly supplied to him, to be male use 
of in drawing up his reasoned opinion in the report of the nispec- 
tion, not therefore to be used abstractly, but applied individually. 
And now we have to consider, in the second place, what we have 
just referred to in § 3, the fact, namely, that general medical science, 
and not the specific doctrines of medical juriq^rudeace, must fana the 
groundwork of the opinion given. 

Judicial medicine is not required to impart the knowledge that 
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ossified arteries are found in old age but not in cliililhood, that, con- 
tmriwiae, it is possible to stab a new-born child through the fonta- 
nelles, but not a grown man ; that an injury to an aneuiism may cause 
&tal hiBinonrhage, whilst other individuals may be wounded in the 
aame part of the same ycssd ten times^ or oteasr, without amj anch 
occurrence. 

AH this is also true of the ao-csUed aocidentSi— intozicatioii» lemo* 
▼al, dtstinctaadgieatneglect in the treatment of the wounded pecsoDy 
&0. It is w^ known how often in Taiions piaoea the last-named 
point, the estimation of the share of the blame of the dea& attadi- 

able to the medical treatment of the injury, has led to the nnneoeasaij 
exaggeration of the case, to the tedious protraction of it through aB 
the professional courts, and often to extreme!) disagreeable differcucci 
of o])inion. The greatest scope for such discussions was given bj 
sucli injuries to the head as proved fatal ifom their sw^uels^ 
particularly from sii])puration, and injuries of the liuibs resulting in 
amputation, followed by pyaemia, which has carried off the patient. 
How must tiic medical jurist have turned uTid twisted in order to 
attack or defend a trepan operation or amputation, which either has 
or has not been performed, or the application of a dozen leeches, 
more or less ! And perhaps, after all^ the medical board following 
him may have taken a diametricallf opposite view of the casey and 
supported their opinion by a reference to not less correct genenl 
medical precepts ! And all this time the only important point fat 
the Judg^-^the "determination of thelut of the death ^ — remained 
nncared for, silioe it often enough happened that the result of all tliesa 
medioal subtleties and contnnrersiea waa to make it appear to the 
Ju€^ as if the blame of the death of the injured penon was moie 
distiDctly referrible to his medical attendant than to the poaon 
accused. Bat however diiBeult it may have been to decide lbreDsi» 
cally respecting sodi casea finmerly, it is easy enough now. 
The injury to the head has been the cause of the death. Here 
we have '* the fact of the death determined," the requirements of the 
statute fulfilled, and the Judge set on firm grounil and satisfied. AThy 
the injury to the head has in //lis jmrficuiar caw produced suppuratiou 
of the bram, aud why this has perhaps not been early enough recog- 
nised, or could not be so, &c. ; all this lias lo be gone into in the 
reasoned report, which still however, ends by rccapitidating — "The 
injury to the head has caused the death.'" * Discassioiu^ aoch 

• 8iMh essBs poiMts aa true nedMagal intsriB^ and an not foiMsd 
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as — ^whether a state of intoxication at the time of tlie receipt of 
the injury is to be reckoned an idiosviicratic or accidental circum* 
stance ? and the like, btloiig fortunately to a period in our science, 
which, with all its subtleties and controversies, is now luckily his- 
torical. Judicial medieine is a science of itself, and is not a mere 
encyclopaedia of the other medical sciences. It therefore has only to 
treat of those points not referred to in the teachings of the other 
medical sciences, and which belong more particularly to itself, and 
to avoid the introduction of anything irrelevanti and particularly of 
afi msteLy intioductoiy infonnation. 

aiuongst the oases illustrating my obtiervation^ ejLoept where the appeor- 
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CHAFTBE L 
BBATH FROM FATAL MECHANICAL INJURIES^ 

§. 5* Gjsnkbal. 

We have already (§ 24^ page 68) explained what we understand 
bj iojniies of this nature* These injuries leave the most palpable 
traces of their operation on the body ; they m oftien attended by 
Taiions ciicnmstances, which in other cases prove the exclusive cause 
of death, such as hiemorrhage, concussion of the brain, 8cc, but the 
occurrence of which in these cases is of no material importance, since 
the disturbance or destruction of the mechanical organism of the 
body alone, or at least of its more important organs^ which injuries 
of tins kind produce;, is sufficient to render the continuance life 
impossible. These injuries are produced by the Ming of waDs, 
beams, masts, by blows firom windmill saib in motion, by the passage 
over the body of carriages or railway trains, by the body becoming 
entangled in machines, by squeezing new-born cliildieu into boxes, 
&c., by Mling or being puakcd or throw n from a considerable height, 
and upon hard bodies, by rough and violent ill-treatment, by forcible 
hlowB, cuts, &c., and in many other ways. 

§ 6. EXPBMMTOia ON IHB mUJ) BODY. 

In § 33, and its illustrative cases, I have shown how often, in 
cases of sudden death from injuries, when death has occurred £rom 
internal and not from external causes, there is often no trace of 
injury visible eztemaily which could betray the nature of the case. 
This circumstance, as well as the desire to investigate how far it was 
possible for a criminal to mask the actual cause of deaA, and 
obscure the case by producing ix^juries on the body cl the dec e ased, 
lust as murdeiera often attempt to conceal their deed by burning die 
body, as well as to discover what relation the resistance of the 
dead organ bore to that of the Hving on^ led to the eaqperimenial 
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pfoduetion of injuries upon dead bodies* I lunre had nncommonlj 
ntuneroufl opportnidties of inatitntiiig theae experimentsi, and I still 
continne to repeat Hiem ereiy academical session. Similar ezperi* 
uenta have not pievioudy been made an^bere on so great a scales 
except in the case of experiments on bniidng, to 
under the head of ''death from burning" (§ 16^ &c.), and they have 
been attended by the moat astonishing results. . li is extremely diffi* 
cuU ta break up ike organie eakentm rf dead organs, in saying this> 
of course, I do not refer to stabs or cuts through the skin and 
muscles. Our e\[)eriment3, in respect to mechanical injuries, were 
cuiiiiried to fractures of the bones, ruptures of the internal organs, 
and injuries (alterations) of the cuticular surface. 

(1.) Fraciurts of the ]y>>>>-s. — If wc endeavour to fracture the 
skull of a dead adult, we shall find that an amount of force which, 
if applied during life, would indultitably have produced fissores, if 
not fracture or complete smashuig of the skull, leaves the dead 
skull quite uninjured. In making these experiments we have usually 
employed the wooden mallet used to prop up the skull and spinal 
canal during the process of dissection. In other cases we have 
employed hammers and similar weapons. The most powerful blows 
struck downwards upon the body laid horizontally were mostly with- 
out result^ and only after repeated violent blows were we enabled to 
produce perhaps one or a few fissures in the occipital or parietal 
bones, or in the temporal bone (squamous portion), and oerfcainlj 
more easily in the la^er. We were unable to produce more con« 
aideraUe ^eets, such as complete smashing of the skull or fissures of 
its base, even in one single instance. The dead scalp seems to have 
considerably more power of resistance than the living one, and after 
its removal, fissures of the bones were more easily produced by sinuhv 
blows. Numerous and uniformly consonant experiments have enabled 
us to establish this dogma : that when from any cause, such as com- 
plete putrefaction, it is no longer possible to ascertain whether tlie 
injuries discovered in a body have been inflicted before or after 
death, the existence of considerable injuries of the cranial bones, 
particularly of the solid bones of the hoiii crauii, enables it to be 
' assumed, with at least the utmost probability, tAat the injury has 
not been injlicted after death, but during ife^ when there is no other 
evidence to show that some extraordinary degree of violence has 
been inflicted on the body. 

All the loi^ bones of the extremities are found to display quite an 
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^xtraoriiinan ])uvver of rosistaTice. Thr most powerful blows ^i}>oii 
upper and under extremities l^iug hori/ijiitnlly on the tMe, both ou 
the hiuiuTUH and femur, as well as on the bones of tho forearm and 
leg, and even on the same bones wlien supported only at their i^o 
emU, produced in general not only no fracture, but even not the 
■light»<ait fissure, JdAlgaigne^s experiments are in the main oUremdj 
eoiiioQa&t wiih cms. He saya, iiuked, thai he haa vetj often with 
an *' enortnoui iron lever broken every long bone in a dead body 
(which need not surprise us !) ; but he adda thefeto that (eren with 
tiie employment d each fotoe)^ he waa often only able to pndnee 
inoomplete ftaetoie.^* Thu brittle bonea of old men (above 70) 
axe, howerer, more caaUy firaotmed by powerful blows. But eren 
aneh bonea are mnch more easily brolm by the aame blowa after 
leuMnral of their eoveringa^-afchi, fat^ and mnsde. Should W9 
inqnire aa to the reaacm fbr the difficulty of prodmang firadma in 
ihe dead body, we might readily find it in the absence ni mnacQlair 
action, which has such a powerful effect in the living body. 

The rids arc more easily fractured in the dead body than ni the 
long bones, but the fracture is always a simple cross one, and is never 
splintered. 

On the other hand, we have never succeeded in fracturincr the 
laiynx or os hi/oides of an adult, even by the most powerful pressure, 
such as would inevitably have produced it during life. These 
experiments are of the same practical importance as those made upon 
the skull, and in accordance with them I should have no difficulty 
in assuming, even in a case where pntiefaction had already oblite- 
rated eveiy trace of living reaction^ that any existing fracture ^ tie 
Uutynx or on hyoidea muH have beem prodnetdpfevioui to deatiL 

(&•) We We only made a few eiperiments upon th^ rapture of 
internal Oirgana, becanae no important practical reanlt waa to be 
eKpeoted hem them. The moat violent blows, wiih beama and the 
like, upon the regions of the Hv^ and apleen have not been attended 
with the aUghtest reaolt, 

(3.) Oni innumerabki eiqperimenta to prodnee by mechanical m* 
joiiea upon the akina of dead bodies altemfiona somewhat similar to 
those caused by the reactionary ph^iomena of Hie, have been abeady 
detailed (§ 33 Gen. Div., su6 'Z. p. 117), and to those details I now 
beg leave to refer the reader, 

(1.) Our further experiments in regard to strangulation, burning 

* Kaocheabniche, &o., (Jebers. von Burger. 6tattgart» 1$50, s. 31. 
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wd gim-flhgt wmmds in liie dead bodj, as wdl as on mptnze of tiw 
ninhilicml oord, will be detailed below in their proper plaoea. 

The followiiig tvo capital cases which have come before ns leoentljr, 
may senre to show the great practical importance of the experiments 
hm sdated^ aa well as <rf the qneslion tsfttn. which thej hmat^ 

Case LXXX. — CoMMT^fuTED Fracture op the Skull — bas it 

OCCUIL&ED AFr£R DjGATHP 

S., acred 60 years, had, five years previously, been almost instan- 
tiiiLiously killed m his mill, as was s^iven out, by failing from a beam 
U})oii tlie millstone, alu l^litof seven icct iiiul a-half. Two years after, 
a suspicion arose that the party now accused had kilied^ 8. in the rail! 
with a heavy pickaxe, such a& is used for hewing the millstones, and 
the body was therefore ordered to be ei^hnmed. Complete and com^ 
minnted fracture of the skull was found. The question then arose— 
Has this injury been occasioned bj the fall above-mentioned, or by 
blows by a pickaxe ? The former assumption was maintained by the 
district physician in opposition to the views of Dr. H,, who occupied 
the position of district suxgeon, and this view was also supported by 
the medical college of the province concerned. Thephyridanslsosnb* 
seqnoitly brought forward the supposition that ^ ciaaisl injuries 
might also have been produced after death, and this supposition he 
fbEBolj nuuntained in sundry discussions, in spite of every opposition 
made to it At the request oi the Attorney-Oeneral, I was dq^uted to 
settle the matter at the jury trial at — > the wrpiu deHeO, iJbe aknll, 
bebg produced in open court. Afanosttheentiro left half of the bona 
emnii was wanting^ and theie were at least twenty separate pieces of 
broken bone. It was impossible to regard so serious a comminution 
of the base of tlic ^kull us the result oi' u iall from ;i licigLt iio Intiiug 
as to amount to no more than seven feet and a-hall, when carefully 
measured, since such fractures affecting the base of the skull, accord- 
ing to all our previous observations, always presuppose the exertion of 
very considerable violence (ride p. 132), and in tliis case the cranial 
bones were by no means remarkably thin, but were of the usual 
thickness. It was just as impossible to sujipose tliat the fracture had 
been produced after death, as the experiments just related prove. 
Moreover, it seemed scarcely possible to explain such an occurrence,' 
since the deceased died in his own house, among his family, and was 
buried at the usual sadly period. On the other hs&d, the heatvy iron 
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pickaxe produced must be regarded as a very fit weapon to produce 
suck a commiiuitiQii of the skull. The accused was condemned* 

Cass LXX XL^Fkaoiubb of ibb Bibs. — Bab it bbex noDUOED 

Arm Death P 

The decifliou of a medical boaid Kfflrding a most atrocioiis crime 
gave ocoasioii to the ooxuideration of this qneiy. An did peaesnt 
and her daughter vera placed at the bar at — , accused of having 
conjointly ( I ) robbed and murdered a woman aged serentj-five yean^ 
which th^ snbsequeutly confessed. The results of thie dissectiQii 
indubitably proved that the deceased had been choked, after a lonf 
struggle, which was proved by the existence of many injuries and 
excoriations, and by the sand and blood in the hair and down the 
back, caused by dra^Liiiig tlie body iroiii the bed and along the floor 
of the room. Whilst the daughter held both arms of the deceased, 
the mother knelt upon her breast ami cuuipressed her mouth and 
nose so forcibly that the mouth was lacerated. The experts dilTered 
respecting the fractured ribs whicli were found in the body ; on the 
one hand, the nifdical experts supposed that these — mostly double- 
splintered fr;i( Lures on both sides — might have been produced by 

failing from a very considerable height with the breast against some 
soft body (as a dungheap)/' just as well as by kneeling upon the 
chest ; on the other hand^ the medical college of the province sup- 
posed that the £ncture of the ribs must have been produced after 
deaths sinee no trace of living reaction had been described as exist- 
ing by the medical inspectors. Summoned as arbiter before the jury 
court at — ^ I could not regard either supposition as conect. A &U 
npon such a soft snbstance as a dnngheap could not produce aucii a 
number d firactuies on 6otk sides, and> moreover, the actual circnm- 
stances of the case gave no countenance to the supposition of any 
soch possibility. Our own numerous dperiments npon dead bodioB 
oiabled ns also to state positivdj that it is impossible to ptodiioe 
Moi fractures of the ribs after death ( Fid. p. 246) ; and neither could 
we agree to the truth of the reason assigned for this supposition, 
viz., the want of vit:il reaction, for reasons which we have already 
given (pp. 109 and 118), and which we have illustrated by many 
cases in proof. Moreover, roughly kneeling on the chest of a \vomaD, 
aged 75. jras amply su&aeut to fractore her ribs. In consequence 
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6f thk opim<m« the mother was oondeumtd to de«lli> and tihe dangkter 
to nuay yean' impxiaonment 

§ 7. Effects of M£CHaiiical Ixju&uss. 

The diagnosis of t his form of death is generally very easy, by reason 
of the remarkable appearances found on the body. 

"We have already (in §§35 and 36 of the General Pi v.) criven 
details respecting the sharp aiid blimt weapons with whi( ]i wounds 
may be occasioned, and in regard to what may be m produced in the 
living body. There is no possible actual effector livnig reaction which 
may not result from injuries of this character, from a suddenly 
fatal neuroparalysis from ooncossioa of the brain or spinal marrow^ 
to a lingering death from a chronic inflammation and sappuration of 
important organs, snch as the brain and its membranes. In other 
cases we may bavethe bodj shattered in pieces^ limbs torn from each 
other, internal organs sereredfiom tiieir connections, dislocation, frac- 
tores, contnsions, vonnds, rnptoies of muscles, of blood-Yessels, of 
intenud organs, and frequently thiee^^ four, or more of such easily 
lecognisahle causes of death in one and the same body. The follow- 
iag cases, taken from a large number of selected oneSfViUsuiBcicutly 
exemplify our statement >^ 

* 

{ 8. Illust&atiy£ Cases. 

CaS£ LXXXII. — ^D£ATH FBOM A STEAK-CABJEtlAQE. 

Among many cases of voluntary and involuntary deaths from railway 
trains, the following, thai of a satldler about 80 years old, killed 
accidentally, was in truth the most horrible. Scarce any region 
or any single part of the body remained uninjured. The scalp was 
not much torn, but in it rattled the skull-bones, completely commi- 
nuted. The left ear was torn off and lost. Both arms and both 
legs were much crushed, torn, and broken, so that each extremity lay 
zigzag fashion on the table. From the fractured parts, as well as 
from the torn abdominal coverings of the left sidei, the lacerated mus- 
cular substance protruded. The scrotum was mptuied, and the left 
testicle, still attached to its cord^ lay free and umnjm»d amid the 
twisted thighs 1 and yet the features of the countenance^ whidi was 
not much injured^ were perfectly peaceful, which was eaaQy eiiou^ 
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explained hj Uie e&tzemely suddeii, wd tliere£oie probablj painleseii 
death* 

Gam LXXXm,— ^ iow-bobn Child ooicpleielt skashed by 

A BAILWAT TKAIK. 

The betd and aeok of the child veie erushed off^ tiie eesmoA 
▼eitebm amaehed, the colkr-bonBs and anpeiior libe aqpaiatod fiom 
ihdr coniMctioBS^ the nmhilical ooid cot acroas and prapeily ti£d# The 
tanink was ten inches loi^ and weighed one pound and three-qoarten. 
The soft wooUy hair on cectain parte of the bodj, the wrinkled con* 
dition of the ddn on the esbemitie^' the thin^ acale-like naila, and 
the atiU g&ping wig/ma, all pointed with conwdeiahle probabilitjr to 
the fact of the child not being matore ; but oedAinty upon this 
point could not be ascertained, from the great destruction of the body 
and Uie total abseace of so important a part as the Lead, ncitLcr 
could the hydrostatic teat be applied, ajid therefore it remained un- 
determined whether the child had livedo and whether the head had 
been severed from the bodj during life. 

OAsa LXXXXY fftAonmn c» tbb MAflfoiD Prooim bt beinq 

DBIVBN OVSB BT A OABBIAA 

One of the rarest of all possible injuries to the head^ was found in 
the body of a girl, aged six, killed by being driven over by a carriage. 
The seventh rib on the kft side waa amaahed, the skull \vas fractured 
in six places, and amongst these was a fracture of the left mastoid 
proooaq, which waa completely broken oSL In the kft long, then 
waa also a mptore thxee inches long. 

Case LXXXV. — ^IUre Fracture of the Skull by h^WQ driven 

OYER BY A CAB&L10E. 

In this case, also, the extreme violence employed had produced 

one of the rarest injuries to the head. A girl, aged three, had been 
driven over by a carriage aiid killed upon the spot. The squamous 
portion of the temporal bone on the right side was split off, and a 
transverse fissure extended across the occipital bone mto the foramen 
fiiagnum. Finally, the petrous porUou gf the left tcmporaJl bone waa 
alfo i^it by a ibaure. 
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Case LXXXVI.—^bamal Injury tmiu belnq ubivkn ovke bx A 

OAEJUAQB. 

A man-servant, aged 29, was driven over, and died m live liours. 
In the left tcmpond bone there was a fissure with that jinnow 
border of ecchymosis which one so usually finds in recent fissures 
of the cranial buues. This fissure extended acrof«s the base of the 
skull into the foramen nUAnnAun. Beneath this fissure, and lying 
upon the dnra mater, there was an extravasation of not less than four 
ounces of dark coap^nlated biood, which had made a deep impression 
* an the brain. The bladder was found (from paralysis) perfectly dis- 
tended with urine^ as often havens in similar cases^ which aie not 
fieital immedifttdy^ bat ifter a short intervaL Nothing dbe anoiDMl 
VBsnnhlfl. 

Case LXXXYII. — Oebbbkal Hshoibhagb ibom BBnve larm 

OTSK BT A CASKIAaB. 

A vkgm, ag9i 9wmiig fmn, was driven orer^ and taken to 
the Gharit4 where she dkd in two days. Over tiie left parietal 
bone there was an S^hsped sharp-edged wonnd, and one inch 
mnoved from it, then was a fiap ol separated akin two inches long^ 
the portion of scalp dividing theie two wonnds was also separated 
from the bones. Upon the oranisl coverings there wa« on both 
sides isolated extrayaaalions of coagulated blood, amounting in all to 
about two drachms (imp.) in weight. All the other organs were 
uninjured, only the whole of the cellular tissue of ike true pelvis was 
infiltrated with blooil. (i ke ilifinen of this aged person was unui- 
jured, and as tight as m a girl of 14 or 15. Both uterus and ovaries 
were atrophied, and in the right ovary of the aged virgiu there 
were several quite distinct Graafian vesioles.) 

Q&m LXXXVin^'^^iOEBliBBAL RsICCIBBBJl€IB VBOK A BV>W. 

In this case the pole of a waggon, in motion, ^as said to have 
flfcmck an old woman of 65, in the left side, and thrown her down 
on the stone pavement. She was picked np senseless, and died in a 
few horns. 'BieiEe was no trace of injuiy on the body. The cxanial 
bones— ol the nnnsnsi thickness of a qnaiter of an inch^-weie also 
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uninjured. The cerebral membranes were, however, very strongly 
hyi^ersemic, and the whole braiu floated, so to speak, in a layer of 
coao^iilated blood, two lines thick. It was decided, that this cerebral 
hseraorrhage (so rare in its extent), could only have been caused by 
external iriolence, and that a headlong fall iipoa a stone paTcmen^ 
was a Toy probable caxue. 

Cam LXXXIX.— Bottom oy tbb Imtbstinss bt a vsjowf 

Thifl case was somewbat akin to Case LXVIU. (p. 167)^ since 
in it also the injniy leceiTed had no connection wilib the deatb^ 
altboogb the levene seemed to be highly probable. A dragoon 
standing in the street, was strock on the ri^kt nde of the abdo- 
men by the pole of a passing drosky. Three days snbseqnently, he 
was s^ed with vomiting and violent pains in the abdomen* and died 
in nineteen hours, perfectly consdons and with all the symptoms of 
loss of blood. The medicsl man in attendance had not observed 
any trace of injury on the spot where the blow had been received. 
We found the body (in June) already green, ki:,.; iii the abdominal 
cavity there was about a pound of decomposed blood and intestinal 
contents, and the source of this extravasiation we found to be iu a 
portion of small intestine lyinc? on the left side, in which there was 
situate one of the well-known perforating intestinal ulcer?, ]Krlec*tlv 
circular, tiiree-quartcrs of an inch in diameter, surrounded by a kind 
of rampart of tolerably smooth everted edy-e, which was livid from 
putrescence. It was perfectly evident that this effusion had been the 
cause of death ; and the history of the case and the appearances on 
dissection, showed also that death had not resulted from the injoiy 
received, since it could not have produced such an ulcer, particnlady 
on the opposite side, and if the blow had only completed the per- 
foration of the nicer, the symptoms which came on subsequently 
must of necessity have instantaneously displayed themsdves. 

Case XC. — Euptuke op the PEJitNEUM ieom beii^g Dinvij^ ovEii. 

A boy, aged 7 years, was ran over by the enonnons weight of an 
omnibus; one of the wheels passed over his abdomen. At the dis- 
section, the whole of the right iliac region was externally dark-red 

and ecchymosed. The perineum was ruptured in such a manner, 
that aii ixre^ulax wound with smooth, unecchymosed edges, five 
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mehM long, following its zigzags, extended from the scrotum to tlie 
coccyx; this woimd was two incheis in width, and permitted 
Ihe interior of the pelvis to be seen. The sphincter ani was also 
ruptured^ but there was no other injury visible in the whole bodj. 
The bladder was distended^ and rose above the pubis^ — easily ezplip 
cable fipom the &0t» that the poor boy died twenty hours after 
receipt of the injuzyj and the fearfiod crushing must of course have 
produced paralysis of the bladder* 

MP- 

Case XCI. — Euftueb of the Spleen feom coLLisioif. 

A girl, aged 14, was crushed against the wAl of a doorway by a 
waggon, and died twelve hours after. The body exhibited the waxy- 
white coloiir which, under the circumstances, led at once to the 
supposition of internal hsemorrhage from rupture of some organ. 
The onl^ external trace of injury was three brownish-red leathery 
patches on the left shonider-joiut ; in yjarticular, there was no trace 
of injury in the abdomen. Nevertheless, as it accorded with our 
previous extensive experience {Fid. § 33, Gen. Div., mtb, 1), we 
were not at all surprised to find the spleen raptured ; in its middle 
there was a rent one inch long and two lines deep. Three ounces 
of blood, partly fluid and partly coagulated, were effused into the ab* 
dominal cavity; no other injury existed. The general antemia was« 
however, so great, that the lungs appeared almost of a greyish-white. 
The right side of the heart also contained a tolerable quantity of 
blood. The continuance of life for several hours after such a rup- 
ture is nothing remarkable. Among ihid cases immediately following 
will be found many still more striking examples of how comparatively 
long Hfe may continue after even the most foacfol and manifold 
eoexistmg ruptures. 

Case XCII. — Fractuee of the Cfeyioal VERTEBRiE and Lacera- 
tion OF BOia T&iLCHSA. ASD CEsOf HAGUS ££0M BEING DMVEN OY£E. 

This case was that of a man-servant, aged 30. There was no 
doubt that the wheels of the waggon had passed over both the neck 
and upper part of the chest, and had produced the follownig fearful 
mutilations. The neck was encircled, and the upper part of the 
chest covered, with extensive ccchymoses, and fracture of the cervical 
yertebn^ and of the right shoulder-blade were distinctly to be felt 
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by external manipulation. The shoulder-blade was found to be 
Inctttiod across^ the odonioid process was found to be broken offj 
and its aiticiilar groove separated firom the atlas, so that on dividing 
the soft ports the cervical column immediatdj projeotedi while at the 
point of division the cervical spinal manow could be pressed cmt 
as a bloody pultaoeous mass, Bendes these important injuries, both 
the larynx and ceeophagus were found to be torn off; the first Isj' 
in the chest behind the numubrium ^dermis finally, the right carotid 
artery was^so mptored I In the chest, in both pleural cavities, 
there lay masses of black coagulated blood. Lungs, heart, kidneys, 
aud vena cava were cuinpletely em])ty of blood. The hiteral ven- 
tricles contained treacly bluud^ aud the cerebellum was also covered 
with it. 

Cask XCTLL — EnAcrmas of tos Bms; Aumrss of tbb Luvos 

AUD lilViai BT BEDfCF DBITElf OVEE. 

A stout boy, aged seven years, was run over by an omnibuf(> and 
died in a few minutes. Externally, no trace of injury was found upon 
the body (p. 109), except that an emphysematous swelling of the 
left side pointed out the probable existence of fracture of the ribs. 
And there was, in fact, a transverse fracture of the sixth rib on 
the left side, wliile the last true rib on the same side was also 
liactaaced incompletely. Both of the luags were healthy, and 
contained no blood. In the upper kbe of the right lung we found 
a rapiure one iadtt and »-ha]f long and one indi de^, and an tlitf 
posterkf sor&oe of the lower lobe of the same lung tiiere was anetliar 
rapture, two incto and a4ialf long and one inch and a-half detip. 
Both raptures had diarp edges. In the right pleinal cavity these 
was about eight ounces (imp.) of dark, treacly blood. The thymus 
gland was still one inch and a-half long and three-quarters of an inch 
broad. On the concave surface of the right lobe of the liver tiiure 
was a vertical rupture one inch long, and the right lobe was separated 
from the left b v a rupture three-quarters of an inch in length. About 
four ounces (imp.) of biood had liowed from these ruptures into the 
pelvic cavity. 

Case XdV.— >¥]lactijbb of ^csb Poms vkou siim msimt emu 
wheels of a waggon passed adoss the inguinal region of 
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a young man of 16. Wdl-nuaiced eod^ods existed m botii 
groms in tbe left inguinal legloii; the soft parts were bnnt, so thai 
the abdominftl cavity lay exposed to view. The nraadea of both 
thighs were torn across dose to the peLvis, and the horizontal 
of the pubis was ftaetnied aeiross i%hft into tiaejhramm awUe. The 
soft parts of the back, sacmm, and hips were all torn off and laj 
loose^ aad the deeper-seated parts were infiltiated witk blood. 

Case XCV. — Fracture ok the Kibs and Doesal VeetebBuE; 

BEMARKASLE GOHCUSSiOili OB TU£ HBAIX IBOM THS FALL OF A 
WSIOHX* 

111 lioisting up a batr of corn it fell upon a man, hi^c-aI 60. The 
clnci' visible consequence of this was a coniminiited fracture of the 
light thigh, which was amputated. Death eiumed the day after the 
operation. At the dissection (in June) the stomp was iMt un- 
healthy (ichorous) . There was also a remarkable genefal want of 
blood. The two first ribs were fractured, and of this no ecchymosis 
gave any external intimation. The appearances found in the heart 
were^ however, most xemariEable. On the ri^ side of the peii> 
oardiom we fbnnd an eoehymosis the size of haif-«-crowng| and infliie 
left wall of the heart itadf^ running from the sniidje to the ventrids^ 
there was an ecchymotic stripe^ two inches long and a qoarter of an 
inch broad. Here, therefoce, there had been a trae and most 
singular ocmeQasion of the heart I An ecchymosis, the aaze of the 
pahn of the hand, in the region of the third dorsal vertebra, intL 
mated the existence of some deeper-seated injury, which was found 
to be a complete transverse fracture of the spinous process of this 
vertebra and also of its budj, the spinal marrow bi-mg uuinjuied. 
This man lived, da^s after the receipt of his injuries I 

Cask XOVL*-l'AAonmB OF ICAMT BONES. wixH BUFTUSX OF IHE 

LrVER FROM TBM WAUL OF A MAST. 

A sailor, aged 60, ^vas struck down by the fall of a mast, and 
died after six hours. IViere was no trace of any ecchymosis to he 
Jctmi oner the whole bod^, and nevertheless we found the following 
injuries : — ^There was a small fissure in the right orbital plate of the 
frontal bone ; on the right side five ribs were finctured, from the 
third to the seventh inobiatve^ and about six oune« (ii^Dw) oCsecum 
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woe effosed into the plfiund cavity; at the posterior sm&ce of the liver 
tiuffe weie four lacerationa^ obviouBly caused by the piatnidiiig eada 
of the fraeliiied nbat* and about ax. ounces (imp.) of Uood effused 
into the peritoneal cavity ; fdrtberj the bones of both foreanos were 
transfendy finotnred; and^ finally^ the rigbt femur was completely 
splinteied; and, nererthdess, not the slightest ecchymoais had 
fomed on the soiiaoe of the body, though the deceased had Hved 
six houis. 

Gabs XCVII. — ^Kuftuee of the Liver, Spleen, the Ohsntum 

AUD THB StOMAOH, BX ▲ BLOW FBOM ▲ WINfiLASS. 

In hoisting a heavy weight of grain, the handle of the windlass 
jerlccd backwards, and so severely injured the man (aged 53) engaged 
iu hoist iriL'' tliat lie died in a few rainntes. No proper ecchymnsis 
was found upon the body, only over the upper part of the abdomen 
there was a patch of skin six inches long, that cut leathery, and was 
of a reddish-brown colour. And yet the internal appearances weie 
so important ! A quart and a-half of dark watiay blood was 
effused into the abdominal oaTity, and its source was evident. 
On the upper surface of the liver there were thirteen or fourteen 
shallow lacerations, which only penetrated to the depth of about a 
quarter of an inch. Similar lacerations were also found on its 
inferior suifaoe. MoreoTer, the left lobe of the liver waa completely 
crashed and hung like a fibrous mass from the rest of the organ. 
The posterior surface of the stomach exhibited two tcansreise laoera- 
tionsy three to four inches long, of which one was dose to the small 
corvatnie^ and the other two inches above the great onp, an 
eztiemely rare occurrence for rupture of the healthy stomach slmoet 
never occurs (Ftd, § 36, Gen. Div.^ p. 134). Finally, we found the 
spleen completely smashed, and the great omentum — also a most 
rare occuncnce — exhibited a laceration three inches long. Of course, 
the body was generally ansemic, except the veins of the pia maUr, 
wliich were much congested (/Ik/. Death from Hsemorrhage^ § 21^ &c. 
Spec. Div.). 

Cabb XGVIII.— Oomhdhttd) f ractube ov the Skuix vbok tsb 

FAIX or A DBA.WBBIDGB. 

A steeramADf aged 45, died an uncommon death. Standing on 
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the deck of his vessel as it passed beneatli a clrawrbidge ; the bridge- 
master let the bridge fall too soon, and the head of the un fortunate 
man was ran^ht between its valves ! The assiiinptioii of carelessness 
]• jid rrd a mcdico-legal investigation necessary, in the course of 
which we found general anaemia of the body, and such an amount of 
injury to the head as k only to be found after the application of the 
utmost Tiolenee> as happens in the passage over it of heavy waggons, 
railway trains^ &c. The whole of the right side of the bead was 
visibly ^tteiied against the left, and ficom the lobe of the ear, which 
was torn, to the lambdoidal satnze there extended a gaping^ sharp- 
edged wotmd, dividing both the soft parts and the bones, and thion^ 
which the brain conld be seen, looking like a blood pultaoeons mas^ 
which it wasj in fact^ fonnd to be on iMs side;, when examined from 
the intoior. Upon the right side there was a wound through the 
skin, correspondiiig to the rounded maxgm of the pats tguamMam 
l%e of both eyes were not in the least ecehymosed, and 

there was no swelling to be seen, either on the eyelids or on the rest 
of the head ; from which we concluded that death must have been 
instantaneous ; and this was aftcrvv.irJs found to have been the case, 
the unfortunate man liaving fallen dead witliout even giving vent to 
a cry. After removing the scalp^ the entire upper portion of the 
sknl] ?npmofl ns if cut off and separated circularly, fissures also ex- 
tendmg towards the occipital bone. The squamous portion of 
the temporal bone on the left side was split ofF, and there 
was a fearful destruction of the base of the skull, which was broken 
into innumerable pieces. The right hemisphere of the brain was 
completely smashed, as we have already said, and on the left side the 
dura mater was completely torn through. The ventricles were filled 
wSSifirnd^'CoaguIat J IJacJc Hood, and similar coagtda lay in the in- 
ternal fossie of the skulls affording thereby another proof that the 
blood does/coagolate after death {Vid^ p, 28)# In this case* 
also, the sharp division of the bones of the skidl was Somewhat 
lemarkabH seeing that the body inflicting the injury was blunts 
I have not, however* been able to leam whether the valves of 
the drawbridge were, as might have been eiq^ected, shod with 
iron, and perhaps acutely angled. Possibly, however, Ihere was 
some unusual brittleness abont the isianitd bones in this case; 
they were certauily unusually thick, and measured, at least at 
their posterior half, one quarter of au inch, lu tluckness. 

S 
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CaSB XGIX. — BXBX FSACTDBB VBOH IHB 9AIX. OV A WAXX» 

Both condyles of the right femur of a healihy young workman^ 
aged 19, were completely broken, off by the sudden fall of a wall ; 
the rest of the body vas uninjured. Unhealthy sappnration of 
the right knee-joint set in, accompanied by gangrene of die ex* 
temal ironiid^ and the wounded man died after an ilhieaa of 
three weeks. 

Cases C. and CI. — Fracture of the Skull; Ciiieebral Suppu- 

&A.1Z0X IROM THE BLOWS OV A WINDMUJi SAH*. 

(C.) A 'j:\t\, \\<^f:i] 4 years, was struck by the sail of a windmill, 
became immediately insensible, with conv ulsions on the left side, and 
died in twenty-two hours. One-half of the coronal suture was sepa- 
rated to the extent of one line, — a most uncommon occnzrence, — 
and one which, li^e every other dimtpUon of cranial mkires, permitted 
the assumption of the previous employment of some gmU unusual 
violence, and from the end of this fissure another one extended for 
three inches diagonally into the parietal bone. On the right parietal 
bone, towards its junction with the wing of the sphenoid, and with 
the squamous portion of the temporal bones, ^bae was a fracture, 
with depression, about the size of a shilling. The bndn unforta- 
tunately ran out affcer the skull was opened as a putrid pulpy mass, 
and could not therefore be properly examined. At the base of the 
skull a fissure extended from the point jnst mentioned right through 
the right wing of the sphenoid and across the sella tnreica, the latter 
bone also being only fractured by the application o£ llie most extraoT' 
dhmry molence. 

■ (CI.) In this case, a boy, three years old, was struck by the sail 
of a windmill. "We obtained no historv of the case, inasmuch as 
no medico-legal report was subsequently required, and therefore can 
say nothing about it. At tlie dissection we learned that the child 
had lived seventeen days, a sufficiently striking circumstance, when 
we consider the appearaTices discovered. Externally there was little 
yisible. On the left parietal bone, towards the vertex, there was an 
irregular four-cornered wound, with nnequal sides, through which 
cerebral matter welled out. On the internal surface of the parietal 
bonei, however, there was at this spot a stellated fracture, the tenni- 
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nal points of which penetrated the dmra maier. After Its lemovai 
there was a gosh of green purulent matter, and it now appealed 
that two-thirds of the whole of the left cerebral henuBphere were 
transformed into an abscess* We have quoted this case in con* 
nection with the foregoing^ notwiUistanding that it does not pro- 
perly belong to the category ol deaths from mechanical injoxies, 
because injuries from windmills are so extremely rare. Obviously, 
the child had not been struck with the foil force ci the wind- 
mill sail, but had receiyed but a (comparatiYely) sli^t blow, so 
that the case more properly belongs to the category of contused 
wounds. 

Case CU. — f atal Cramial Injohy xsoh a fall jdowicsiaiss. 

Tin- CISC, besides its foreiiso-iinatomical interest, possesses also 
some degree of psych oiogicai niterest, inasmuch as the unfortu- 
nate man was overtaken by death in a more than usually unex- 
pected mauner, immediately after indulgence in sensual pleasures 
of a kind betokening the fullest enjoyment of life. A staff-* 
officer, just 53 years old, and in the possession of a pension, 
had drawn his allowance on the first of the montht and after 
having had a jollification, he proceeded to follow up his offerings 
to Bacdms with a samfice to Yenus slso* On leaving his 
priestess, he fell downstairs, and was dead within an hour I We 
found a fissure ^tending from the lambdoidal suture into the 
left foramen laeenm, and which gave rise to a precisely similar 
hiemozrhage to that which we have described as existing in Case 
LXXXVni., for the whole of the carebmm and cerebeUum were 
covered with a layer of dark venous half-ooagolated blood, one 
line thick. There was a remarkable extravasation of similar blood 
in the centre of the pon^ Varolii. Both sides of tlie heart con- 
tained a iaii amount of biood. The stomach was filled with the 
remains of food stained with red wine. The bladder in tliis case 
also rose above the pubis, and was distended, as in other similar 
cases, with pale, watery urine. 

Cash GUI. — EuFiaiiB or teb Splbbn tbom a fall down* 

STAIRS. 

A hoy, aged 5 years, was thrown down but a few steps by 

S2 
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another boy with all his force, and in five hours lie was dead. 
The cause of death was a longitudinal laceration of the spleen 
that had completely divided it in two. There was no trace of ex- 
ternal ecchymosis on the body 1 

Gasb GIY. — Fatal GBAmAL IiimniT nuxK a vaix, 

• It 18 somethiiig quite imiiraal to find the base of the skull fissured 
subsequent to a fall from an inconsiderable height^ jet this we found 
in the case of a woman, aged b2, who fell from a cupboard, and died 
in twenty-six hours. ExtemaUj there was nothing lemarkable. On 
removing the skull-cap, however, a triangular fisaoie was found in 
the light temporal bone, one leg of which passed acioss the base of 
the skull through the ieUa twreka quite to the opposite side. Above 
the duira mater and covering the whole of the left hemisphexe, there 
lay a coagulnm of dark blood half-an-ineii tiiiok. The jm« maier 
itself was anannio, but in the snbstsnce of both bemispheies, close 
to the lateral ventricles, there was an extravasation of dark blood of 
about four, drachms (imp.) in weight. There was also in the fourth 
ventricle an extravasation the size of a pea. 

Case CY. — I*atal Ceaioal Imjuby tboh a fall. 

The following case, resemLlnig the foregoing in the remarkable 
extent of injury, following a fall from a still more incoiisiderable 
heip-ht, was easily explicable from the unusual tliiimrss (only one 
liuii and a-lialf) of the cranial bones of the aged (70 years old) man. 
He fell on the floor of a room, and was taken up senseless and com- 
pletely paralysed on the left side» and died in two days in the 
Hospital. The only trace^ of injozy visible externally wae a slight 
ecchymosis^ the size of a plum, upon the external angle of the right 
eye. The squamous portion of the right temporal bone was fractured, 
the right perietal bone divided by five fissures, and upon the right 
hemisphere, over the dmra mater, theie lay an unusual quantify of 
pulpy, coagulated blood, three indies and a^half in thickness and 
about three ounces (imp.) in weight, which had made a groove-like 
depression on the brain. A. smaller extravasationj weighing about 
two drachms (imp.) upon the eide of the base of the skull. 
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QaSE CYL — I^OIDBB 01 THB SkULL ASD YBBTEBESy ASD 
BdFFUBB OV THB BviSAL CoKD BY A FALL KBOH A HBIGHT. 

A mason, aged S2, fell from a scaffolding four stories high, and 
died two days after. The results of this veiy considerable &11 were 
a fisBue an inch and a^half long, which extended from the light 
orbital plate of the frontal bone right into the/NW eridrota of the 
etiimoid^ and a complete shattering of the ninth doraal yertebra. 
Beneatli this the dura maUr of the cord was torn to the extent of 
one inch^ and the spinal cord itself crashed and completely torn 
thiongh. And yet this man lived two days I 

Case CVll.— Muhdee.by a contused wound op the head. 

Mark en d I >rf, at tkc limc of tin; iiiLLrdcr a, vouiig man just 18, 
went to a slujcmaker of his acLj^u.amta,ucc wiili the intention, as he 
afterwards confessed, of robbing liim of a pair of boots at all liazards. 
The shoemaker sat upon a stool at his work. While conversing, 
INI, slipped behind liim, seized his hammer, and struck with a will 
and repeatedly upon his head; the unfortunate man fell from his seat 
stunned, and very soon thereafter died. The murderer subsequently 
confessed — ^what I have often heard firom^the mouths of such crindnalB 
(there seems to be some peculiar demoniacal pleasure in crime !) — 
that after giving the first stroke with the hainmei^ and with bis 
victim already lying motionless before him, he became quite furious^ 
and felt as if he could keep on battering him " for ever/' This con- 
fession enturely corresponded with what we founds vi2.,j'W'-a»i^ 
twmt^ individual injuries of the head^ extending even to the £gK» 
(eyes^ nos^ and cheeks). Among^ othersy tiie left eat was entiidy 
separated^ all except a nanoir connecting band^ by a tiaasveiae 
wound, with obtoselj incised edges ; theie weie also several sueh 
wounds on the soft parts of the head; and firom this we, at the 
medico-legal dissection, where the nature of the deed and its perpe- 
trator were alike nnknown, at once concluded that the deceased 
must have been killed with a blunt (corresponding with most of the 
wounds), but also with an obtusely sharp, weapon. This supposi- 
tion was afterwards confirmed by the confession of the murderer, 
who ackiiowkdged having used both sides of the shoemaker's ham- 
mer alternately. It would be most wearisome and superiiuous to 
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enumerate all the individual injuries which were found at the dissec- 
tion ; we eontent ourselves with recapitulating the most important, 
which were^ a vertical fracture of the left, and a semilunar ftactiueof 
the light tempoiai bones, through their respective squamous por- 
tions, and also a complete fracture of the base of the skull, right 
across bam. one wing of the sphenoid to the other. The veins of 
the jMA makff eqieoiallj cm the left sidei were distended with dark- 
odoued blood. Opposite to the fracture of the kit temporal bone 
there was an extravasation of blood the size of a thre^ennj-piec^ 
and a penetrating wound of the brain one-qnarter of an indi in 
depth* 

Case CYUl. — Complete Shattering op the S^ull by a blow 

WZEE AN AXB. 

The following fearful case ^^as also equally easily decided. A 
man, aged 60, whose mental condition, when subsequently examined, 
was touiul to be defective (imbecile, in the Common Law sense of the 
term), and who was consequently declared by us to be irresponsible, 
had allowed the idea, that he mu«t die by the hangman's hands, to 
become fast rooted in his mind, and m order to attain this wishcd- 
for end, he had resolved upon killing a boy aged 12, who was in 
the habit of assisting him in his labours, and for whom he always 
had a certain amount of love and attadimentl .He invited the boy 
to come to him one Saturday afternoon on the pretence of assisting 
him to cnt wood in the ceUar. He had previously in this very 
cellar scattered some dominoes abont the ehopping-block^ that the 
boy mig^t be induced to stoop for them; and while in that position 
he intended to strike him dead with an axe. This plan was exacfly 
eairied out. Having come into the cdlar, the boy stooped to 
pick up the dominoes^ and at that instant, £. — ^paralytic on the 
light dde — smashed his sknU with the axe which he held hi 
his left hand ; whereupon he went at once to the police, and with 
the utoiost composure disdosed his deed, requesting that he might 
be executed as speedily as possible ! The wounded boy was im- 
mediately carried to the surgicil liospital, but died on the way. 
The upper part of the skull was smashed ; no fewer than eight 
large and small pieces of the left parietal bone, from the size of an 
almond to a crown-piece, were found lying loose upon the di/ra 
m<Uer, which is an exceedingly rare occurrence. One ot these irag- 
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ments had penetrated the dura maUr, The fro&tdl bone was 
completely split by a fracture numinif diagonally acron iL The 
surface of the brain was, as it were, strewn with muneroos eztra- 
▼aaations of coagulated blood, and the hoUows between the oohto- 
littians irare filled with blood. In the poateri<nr tlmd of the left 
hemisphere the exti»?aaatio(n extended fluon^ioai the whole snb- 
atsDce of tiie brain. At the base of the akdl there was a fiaaore 
two indiea long in the kft great wing of Ihe qphenok^ and a aeeond 
fiaaue had split the occipital bone to ita basilar portion. . 

In aooordanoe with our opinion of the mental eonditaon of the 
murderer^ as ezpteaaed in onr extended report^ be was not executed^ 
but sent to an asylum. 

§9. SuiciPE OE Homicide? ' 

"Wliiiuever the qnestion arises : — Has the deceased died hy hm own 
hand — suicide or carelessness — or bv the hand of another ? there 
are three criteria upon which a decision may be based, ^ liirh is 
sometimes quite easily arrived at, but in many cases is extremely 
difficult. The decision may be based upon facts which are quite 
ezteiior to the body, and which involve the exercise of a sound judg- 
ment — which is of far more ralne in medico-legal matters than all 
the anbtletiea of the ancient mediema Jbrensis, The facts T allude 
to are oral or written communications made by the deceased, from 
which his design to commit suicide mnv be gathered,* the fact of 
the body being found in a room locked on the inside, &c. We may 
rationally oondnde that the caae has been one of sniddej when it ia 
known that the deceased has lived in any of those social condittona 
which experienoe teachea ns often lead to snidde; there are also 
hundreds of cinnimatanoea occuning in individual oases^ which it is 
impossible to enumerate collectively, which make a rational disoision 
more or less easy (Tt^fo Hlustrative GsseB), by which it is of course 
understood th^t the result? of the dissection support the decision 
arrived at, and do not afford any indications contrary to it. Thirdl}', 
however, the results of the dissection itself, taken into connection 
with the posture and position in which the body Wius found, even the 
nature aiul ajjpeurauce of the clothing, the weapons which may have 
been found by the deceased, the body in short, as such, with all its 

• The very remarkable cnse, CCLXXXIV., shows how eym. written com* 
mnnioations of this oharaoter may be involved in doubt. 
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accessor] ( 3 of place, &c., will always afford the most condusiTe 
evidence on which to base our juilgment. 

A\ henever the question arises; — Has pvich an one who has 
perished from a fatal iiiechamcal in jury, ]k rislied from accident, 
saicidej or the fault of a third party ? no single, generally applicable 
proposition can be laid down^ except that fatal contused wounds per* 
mit the conclusion to be drawn, that the death has been caused hj a 
third party, with a piobability so great, as almost to amoiint to 
certamty. For experience teaches us (notwithstanding the uncom- 
mon tmtj of such caKs in the entire literotme of the science), 
that men fJmoit never (as we can easily understand!) choose tins 
most uncertain and impracticable mode of committing suicide* 1, 
myself, have never seen a case of the kind. In r^;ard to the other 
kinds of &tal mechanical violence alladed to in this chapter, each 
individual case must be decided on its own merits. Por example, at 
that part of the laflway on which a shattered corpse was found^ a 
lofty barrier, or other fence, had to be snrmonnted to gain the rail- 
way, and in such a case, therefore, no one could hesitate to regard 
the case as one of suicide. It is more difficult to decide in the case 
of falls from a height, downstairs, &c., and in such cases, the accused 
not infrequently declares tliat the deceased liad faUeu by chance, and 
without any complicity on his part. Sliould the peculiarities of the 
case render it impossible to give an indubitably certain decision, it is 
better openly to (Icclare our incompetence, or to confine ourselves to 
tenable probabilities^ ratlier than assume a certainty for the one case 
or the other, for which we have no scientific basis. The accused in 
fatal cases of violence often resort to the silliest subterfuges in the 
way of statements and desoiptions of how the deceased has been 
killed by accident, or by his own fault — never by the fault of another; 
and of this. Case LYIIL, already detailed, affords a most stdking 
example, showing also how the appearances on dissection can con- 
trovert the most daring and obstinate lying.— -We have also to ctm-^ 
aider the questions of suicide, acddenl;, or murder, in respect of 
eveiy particular kind of violent death, and since many cocumstanoes 
which have more particular reference to one kind of death, require 
to be considered in all, to avoid repetitions, we beg now to refer to 
§§ 14, 23, 87, 42, 51, 67 and 62. 
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CHAPrm IL 
DEATH FBOK aU2<-SE0T. 
§ 10. The Gun-shot Wound. 

* 

"We Teclon this kind of death among the *' rncclianica]," bfcanw, in 
most cases, it is caused exclusively or ciiiell) b) de^tructioa of the 
integrity of the exteruul and iuteriial organs involving that of the 
corporeal mechanism.* 'Hie diagnosis of this form of deatli in not 
difficult, since its efi'ects are usually very evident. We have already 
(§ 37, Gen, Div.) considered th^- nature of the weapons employed, 
and have now to consider their t tierrs. It is difficult or impossible 
to give a general description ot a i^un-shot wound, since no one such 
wound resembles another, as will be readily acknowledged by every 
one who has had any experience of them. In one case, we have such 
^ mangling of the countenance that the body can be no longer thereby 
xecognised; in another, there is nothing to be seen on the body 
except a small, insignificant wound, and that, too, in some oat-of-the- 
way part of the hodj, sneh as the axilla or popliteal region. And 
yet both of these are gun-shot wounds. It is possible to lay down 
but few generally-applicable critena in regard to such woundsj and, 
according to oar experience, these few are the following :-^E7eiy 
gun-shot wound either traverses the whole body, and we have a wonnd 
of entrance and a wound of esA, or the shot does not pass through, 
but lodges. In such cases it is usnally a most Tain proceeding to 
aHempi io find the ball, piece of lead, or shot in the body, eyen 
when such a solid projectile has been employed, which is by no 
means always the case. The piece of metal, or wadding, is most 
easily found in the skull, and when it has been impelled only by 

* The ancient doctrines req-arding the effects of the wind of balls, which 
were based upon not very trustworthy observations made upon fields of 
battle, &c., and have been long very generally doubted, have been proved 
to be perfectly iiEjfle and untenable by Pelikan's Twy ingenimu experiments. 
FmI . his Beitrage snr geriohtL Hedidn, ToxieoIogiA and Phamskodynamik, 
Wflnhnrg, s. 1M. 
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water or compmsed air. It is difficult to find the projectile or wad- 
ding in the chest when the lung^ luivp been much destroyed, and the 
plrijrfil cavities are filled with maisse^ ol coaLnilated blood, and this is 
rediK (1 to a bare chance in the case of the abdomen, where several 
organs are reduced to a bloody pultaccous mass. Every gun-shot 
wound penetrates to some considerable relative depth ; seldom or lu ver 
do we find the extremity of the wound near its commencement in the 
case of the brain> lung, liver, or intestine, &c., but we almost always 
find the organ originally struck completely penetrated, which we caa 
easily understand, from the violence of the gaseous expansion by 
which the bullet is impelled. Every gun-shot wound has, moreover^ 
the peenliaiiiy of becoming larger the deeper it goes, thereby differing 
from punctured wonnds, &c. Should the ball lodge in any soft part, 
the cavity in which it is found is often from two to Ibnr tunes the 
diameter of the wound of entrance* And this is not contradicted 
by the fret that where a bullet has not lodged but has passed, along 
with the air or gas accompanying it^ quite through the body, the 
wmmiof easU is always smaller than the wotmd of eiUranee, All 
recent observers agree in this opinion, which is quite opposed to that 
which was formerly the popular one, and they are right in so 
doing. These revolutionary years have afl'orded others, as well as 
ourselves, ample opportunities of studying such wounds I* Wounds 
from douhle nhola, as from double-barrelled pistols, &c., or from slugs 
or pellets out of one barrel, divtrgt niter their entrance into the body, 
a fact easily recogjiised by the posnion of the wounds of exit wiien 
these are present^ evcTi where the condition of the wound internally 
does not permit the course of the projectiles to be traced. "When 
the charge of shot has scattered before reaching the body, sometimes 
a few only, or perhaps but a single pellet, is found to have penetrated 
it, though the original charge has consisted of many such pellets. I 
cannot state the distance required to permit the charge to scatter, 
nor can I maintain that Lacheset is- correct in assuming this to be 
three feet. In one of those unfortunate and too frequent cases, iii which 
a girl was shot at in joke by her sweethieart with a gun supposed to 
be empty, but whioli was actually loaded with buckshoil^ it was 
ascertained that the man had stood six feet from the gjrl, and yet 
the chaige was not scattered, and we found the whole of the left 

* Vid. for observations on the Parisian street fights, and on the campaigi^ 
iu liadou, Buchner ia the Prager Vierte^ahrsoliriit, 1854, i. b. &c. 
t AjOalm d'Hyg., 1836, s. 386. 
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mamTna pierced by numeroas shot-holes. A charge of powder alone 
burns^ contuses, and even lacerates the skin, when it has been fired 
dose to the body. These points exceptedj in which aH gun-shot wounds 
agree, amongst a hundred different cases, we find every one difoent. 
The wound rf eiUnmee has its edges by no means always invertedj as 
all the text-books teach us, nor has the wound cfeaaU its edges always 
everted, so that it can be thereby in dubious cases always discovered 
where the shot went in and where it came out. The condition of 
the edges of the wound depend upon certain other conditions, besides 
the entrance of the bullet ; and of this I have been completely con- 
vinced by the observation of a large nnmber of persons shot, respecting 
whose position at the moment of receiving the wound there would 
be no dodbt, since they were all killed before witnesses during street 
riots or barricade fights. For instance, if the person wounded, or 
if the part struck be very fat, such as the abdominal coverings, &c., 
the fat soon protrudes from the wound, and it — the aperture of 
entrance — is found to have its edges swollen and anything but in- 
verted. In other cases, and those of frequent occurrence in medico- 
legal practice, ^ putrefactive process causes the edges of both 
wounds — when two are present — ^to protrude, and so prevents their 
being recognised either as the aperture of entrance or exit. More- 
over, the soft parts, both at the wound of entrance and of exit, are 
often so torn and mangled aa completely to conceal the esdstence of 
any inversion or eversion of their edges. And there is still another 
peculisr case which of late has been of frequent occurrence, in which 
the diagnosis made from the state of the edges of the woimd is per- 
fectly deceptive — I refer to the case of wounds made by conical bullets. 
Their visible effect upon the surfoce of the body is usually perfectly 
different from that of round bullets, lead slugs, nails, stones, &c., for 
in such cases we only find a trifling, unecchymosed, slightly contused 
aperture, not always round, often more triangular, through which the 
conical bullet has entered, and from the appeaiancc of which no one 
would for one instant suspect the amount of destruction which is to 
be found inside. Should the ball have passed through the body, the 
aperture of exit is precisely similar. This ai)pearance is so constant, 
that it is by no means difficult after a little experience, to decide 
^ prion with certainty that a conical bullet has been used. But just 
because of these appearances I would recommend the greatest caution 
in regard to the answers to any queries respecting the apertures of 
entrance snd exit in the case of wounds with conical bullets. 
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§ 11. CoNnNUAnoN. 

Xiie shot produces either a sharply-defined lonnd opening in the 
soft parts, or in the bones^ as when it makes an opening in the skull 
like a trepan wound ; this is, however but rarely observed ; or it lacer- 
ates and shatters. Wounds of the first kind have been termed pore (jf), 
those of the latter sort, usual gun-shot wounds ; this is, however, a 
matter of no importance. Whether this difference in effeet be pro- 
duced, as it most probably is, by the loading or by the kind of weapon, 
I cannot say. It does not certainly result from tie diUance from which 
the shot has come, so that the appearance of the wound does not in 
this respect afford any means of diagnosis between murder and 
suicide (§ 14) ; independent of the fact, that in the case of the 
murder of one asleep (Case CX.), or quite near (Case CXXVI.), and in 
suicide, where the shot has been fired from some appreciable distance 
(Case CXXVITI.), those appearances dependant on distance may 
closely assiiiiiluLe. Orfila, and after liim Simon,* have expressed a dif- 
ferent opiiiion — viz., that when the sliut was fired quite close (within 
from sixty to eighty paces, according to Siraon^s observations in the 
campaign in Baden), and "when it came with great force,^^ tlie aper- 
tures of entranre and oi exit were precisely isimilar, and seemed as if 
they had bi cn cutout with a punch. But lure, again, we have con- 
siderable stress laid upon " tlie force'' with which the shot struck ; and 
my own observations compel me still to maintain the correctness of the 
opinions just laid down. When the shot, as is often the case, crushes 
and lacerates the parts at its entrance, then the edges are found irre- 
gularly torn and lacerated in every conceivable fashion, often with a 
considerable deficiency of skin at the aperture of entrance, and the 
aubjaoent hard parts completdy shattered with jagged fisamns stream* 
ing off in eveiy direction, or whole portions of the body, the head, 
for example, may be partially or wholly blown off from the rest 
The colour of the edges is susceptible of infinite yaiiation. When 
the shot is not of such a character as of necessity to produce in- 
stant death, the edges are usually surrounded with a more or leas 
broad border of ecchymosis, and are hard to cut. They are 
generally, but by no means always, more or less scorched, and then 
appear black as a coal and smeared with black blood. TMs colour is 
to be dislmguishcd from the blackening produced by gunpowder itself 

• Badmcr, op. cit. 
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inasmuch as it produces a lai^er or smallfir number of patches 
covered with little gr^ish hkck dots. These soordiingB and brand- 
ings with powder mly prove that the shot has not come from any great 
distance, that is, as I have learned by observation in those cases 
in which it was possible to estimate it, from a distance not greater 
than from three to four feet. In. cases, therefore, where suicide or 
murder is in question, these marks may, according to the individual 
circumstances of the case, either afford no proof at all, or, at the most 
can only furnish a probability, as, for example, when two men have 
been travelling together in one waggon, or have been wrestling with 
one another, and it has become matter of doubt wlipthc r the shot 
that has killed one of them has been fired bv the other or not. In 
general, however, the complete absence of scorching or of powder 
branding from the edges of the wound permits us to assume with 
wm degree of certainty that the shot has come from a considerable 
distance (more than fonr feet), and has therefore probably, or accord- 
ing tocircamstajices, with great probability, been fired by a third party, 
nnless, as may happen in a lew rare cases, there are facts to show 
that the soicide has made peculiar arrangements to shoot himself 
firom a distance (as by means of a string fastened to the trigger, &c.). 
for experience teaches ns that the whims of suicides are innnmerable, 
and often lead them to the most fmtastic proceedings. But, more- 
over, I cannot permit it to be assumed that the absence of scorching 
and powder branding is an olUchKU '[StoiolL that the shot has come 
from a distance, — a doctrine that may be attended with the gravest 
results in important criminal cases, since I have missed both of 
these criteria from the edges of the wounds of persons who had indu- 
bitably shot themselves. One of the most recent of these was that 
of an instrument maker, who, as a letter in his pocket proved, had 
shot himself for slighted love. The body was found lying in the 
Thiergarten,* but no weapon near it. The charge, a piece of lead, 
apparently filed b} liiinself to the shape of a conical bullet, had 
traversed the heart. The wound was of a remarkable, almost 
perfect triangular shape, its sides measuring one inch and a-half and 
one inch in length, and its edges were perfectly sharp, smooth, and 
peifectLy nnecchymosed, so that it resembled an incised much more 
than a gun-shot wound ; not a single grain of powder was f n be found 
branded on the edges of the wound, the neck or the face. If the shot 
have passed through articles of dothing before entering the body, 
* A large public pork diose to Berlin.— T^atsXi 
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these are nmuStf torn, and veiy olfceii, from ibe csLaBtaoify of their 
textuieiy thej diapbj a muller aperhue than the woimd in th% bodj> 
or they may remain nnftora, passing into the body as a pouch in &ont 
of the ball, which falls oat when the cloth is pnUed forward. Such 
cases ar^ howe?er, bnt rsre, while it is vtxf common to find rags torn 
from the clothing lying with the hnUetwhen its track is laid open in 
the body.* In regard io the track of the ballj this can in general 
only be followed and investigated wheii il has passed tliroiigh deu^tj 
and firm parts, such as the muscles of the extreuiities or back, the 
imles, &c. Its general dir^tion can also be estimated when it passes 
through parts having a denize surface, as the head and face, thorax, 
&c. In the soft parts it is diti'ereut. A mo up,' these the buiJet track 
is most easily followed in the brain by carefully removing layer after 
layer, the track being easily recognised as a bloody pulp, passing in 
a certain direction through the healthy brain-substance. In the heart, . 
alsOj it is sometimes possible to follow the track of the wound, but 
in general in such cases the heart is so completely disfigured as to 
render it impossible to discover the direction of the shot. This is 
also the case with the lungs in moet instances, and also witii the 
liver and sj^een. When the shot has passed through the bowels^ it 
is also extremely difficult to investigate its direction, and for this very 
reason, that the intestinal convolutions most be more or less altered 
in their position even to begin the inquiry, and the whole state of 
matters is thus necessarily changed. In all such cases a compariaon . 
of the orifice <^ entrance with that of exit, where it e3dts, affords* 
often a basis whereon an opinion regarding the general directions of 
the wound may be based. At other times, and this right often, the 
bullet traverses the body in various direciions, gliding off smooth 
surfaces, ricochetting from hard bones, &c., and finding its exit in 
some unexpected spot. And thereby are explained cases of the pre- 
servation ui life after a gun-shot wound that trench on the marvel- 
lous, such as after the balls passing t hrough the neck, which, however, 
did not, of course, pass through the trachea, carotid, &c., but only 
around them. Begin^s supposition that it is possible to distinguish 
the eieairia of the aperture of entrance from that of exit seems an 
unusually rash one. He says that the cicatrix of the aperture of 
entrance is circular, concave, depressed, the skin equally plicated 
from the periphery towards the centre^ also white and hardish, while 
that of the wound of exit is genefally smaller, irregular in its interior 
* yuL the lepreiantatbns of gon-ahot woiuds, Plate IL Figs. 4, 6, and 6^ 
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pcotrndiii^ dmtocl, alit-siliaped, or of mioiiB fonofl. It haw- 
enr, adf-evideDtp that too many circiimstanoes modify the foimatioii 
of the cksatm to pennit saeh views to be regarded as founded on 
fact ; moreover, the matter seems to be of very little importance in 
regard to medico-legal practice, since if any one wounded by a shot 
has Hved long enough to liave his wouiid cicatrized, lie will probably be 
able to tell the Judge himself from what direction the shot came. 
Proofs in favour of all the assertions here made will be found in the 
illustiative cases, which will be given immediately.^ 

§ IZ, EUBBDCENTS ON THB DEAD BOST* 

The result of my experiments on the dead body in regard to gun« 
shot wounds could only be to make more complete the proof of the 
resistsDce of the dead corporeal tissues, in contradistinction to the 
same tiflsues when alive, after I had already learned this peculiarity 
lifom my expenments with contused wounds (§ 6^ p. 244)^ and this 
peculiar resistaQt property was found to be confirmed in a most re* 
markable manner. BnUets, hal£-an-inch in diameter, fired from a com- 
mon pistol against any bone, bat particnlarlj against the cheek-bone, 
from a distance of only from four to five feet, did not penetrate but 
rebonnded, after contusing the soft parts. The same thing happened 
with slugs shot against a rib. A similar bullet was also fired from 
the same pistol against the nde of the occiput of a male corpse. It 
penetrated, but remained sticking in the aperture, whioh it completely 
filled, as the stuffing does a hollow tooth — ^no trace of a fissure be- 
ing found in the bone (which was of the usual thickness). How 
diflFerently would a living bone have behaved if similarly wounded. 
A conical bullet fired from a distance of three feet against the ab- 
domen of an adult covered with four folds of linen, did not succeed 
in completely traversing the body, but remained sticking in the 
muscles of the back. It had not carried any part of the linen with 

* It is to be hoped that physieians without araeh experienoe in medico- 
legal matters, who are nevertheless frequently called upon at public trials 
to perform the part of " exports," and also that medical hoards of reference, 
which do not always contaiu skilled medical jurists among their constituents, 
may be warned by the opinions given above, and founded on actual expe- 
rience, to find no fault with medical inspectors, should they in certain cases 
declare themselves nnaUe to make any decided statement regarding the 
diieotion of the bnllet-tnuik, in spite of the most earefbl investigation, or 
should tbej eonfess to not having found the bullet in the body, fto. 
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it into the bodj. A 4Mniical Imllet, filed at iihe diaian 
against the left aide of the liead of a man, aged St4t, who had bcea 
drowned, broke up the cranial yaolt without deatro} iiig the Bcalp, 
and oompLetely travened the head^ eacapiug at a point directly oppo- 
site ite entrance. The track of the buUet could he disfanctly tiaoed 
through the brain, its substance being but slightly destroyed by its 
passage, of course without any effusion of blood. The wounds of 
the skin and bones liad the characteristic form of those caused by 
conic; il projectiles, without any laceration or smasliing, and of course 
wiilioul any discoloration of the edges of tlie wound. Another 
drowned person, was shot, at the same distance, with a round bullet 
from a double-barrelled g^nn between the third and i'ouriii ribs. Tk 
wound of the skin looked as if cut out with a chisel. The track of the 
ball could be very distinctly traced, which it is quite impossible to do 
in the Uving body, from the extensive laceration of the soft parts, li 
had cut clean through the upper lobe of the leftlung> then the aorta, 
the body of the fifth thoracic vertebra, the upper lobe erf the right 
lung, and terminated in a somewhat less sharp-edged wound of exit 
on the right «ide. The track of the bullet could be traced as empty 
grooves through the brains of all the bodies shot through their 
heads, of course, because there was in these cases no effusioii of blood 
to disturb the distinctness of the view. It does not need to be men* 
tionedy that the edges of the wound in every case presented no 
appearance which could be nnstaken for vital reaction. And lor 
this reason, gun-shot wounds, even when purposely produced on dead 
bodies, can never for one instant be confounded with woimdi 
snnilarly produced dnring life. 

§13. Illustbativ£ Cases. 

Case CiX — Gun-shot Wounp op the Lunq and Spinal | 

Maaeow. 

The bullet which killed a deer-stealer, aged 38, took the following 
extraordinary course. Tt entered the left hand, followed the course 
of the radins, and penetrated the left shoulder. It shattered the 
first and second ribs, passed beneath the collar-bone without wound- 
ing the vessels, into the left thoracic cavity, lacerated the top of tlni 
left lung^ traversed the body of the third thoracic vertebra, lacefj 
ating the anterior aor&oe of the spinal ocanl, and finally paM 
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Into tbe soft portf of the bick^ where it was found on diameixng 
the body. 

Case CX. — Guk-shot wound of thjb Liver. 

This ease was more rare and remarkable in its psy( liological .aspect 
than in its niedico-lesral one. Klebe, a jouraeymaii mason, lived 
with a mi.stress, and suspected that his son, a lad of 21, the fruit of 
a former marriaere, was too intimate with his sweetheart. He de- 
termined to revenge himself, and sou^dit to murder his mv^ son from 
jealously ! ! The scene at the perpetration of the crime was sucli as 
the most luxuriant fancy could scarcely imagine. Here lay the son 
in the same bed with his younger brotherj a little boy, round whom 
his arms were accidently thrown — theie^ in the darkness of the 
nighty the father glides to the bed whereon his children sleep, a 
small lamp in one baud, a loaded pistol in the other ; lie bends over 
the boy thai he may not hurt him^ places the muzzle of the pistol 
just over the Uyer of his oldest son, pulls the trigger, and hills him 
on the spot ! At the dissection the whole of the liver, except the 
Mukta JS^nffeiii, was fonnd so eompM^lj broken up tiba^ along with 
the gall-bladder, it was tianslbrmed into a bloody pulp. Two pounds 
of dark fluid blood were effused into the peritouMl cavity. The 
bullet had ttavevsed the liver, and also the internal edge of the 
spleen^ and was lodged in the eighth doiaal vertebra, in wUch it was 
fbund sticking. The unnatural eriminal was executed. While in 
confinement he made a great display (or pretence?) of penitence and 
piety ! 

Case GXI. — 6un*8Hot woimD op th£ Ohkitdii and Small 

A w^oman, aged 50, was accidrnt;Ll]y shot at the ball-practisinc: of 
the Citizen Militia. She stood about twenty paces distant from the 
place of firing; the musket-ball entered in the right hypogastric 
region, and made its way out posteriorly at the right border of the 
sacrum ; and the woman lived two hours. The abdominal wound 
was protruded by the incipient putrefaction (not» therefore, inverted I), 
the edges, to the extent of a quarter of an inch, were irregularly 
ecchymosed ; and, of course, from the distance at which the shot 
was fired, no powder marks were visible upon them. The edges of 
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the woond in the back were also protraded like those of Hie orifiotf 

of entrance, but they were not ccchymosed. The buUet bad gone 
quite through the great omeutaiii, aud had torn a piece^ tkrcL; luches 
in size, out of the anterior wall of the ileum, close to its eutrance 
into the cscum, — appearances which sufficiently expiiimed the pre- 
sence of faeces, and of eight ounces of coagulated blood in the 
peritoneal cavitj. The whole of the bodj was completely an- 

Gases CSJL and CXIII. — ^Paxal exrv-sHor wotoid of thb 

Hbad. 

At the well known assault upon tlie arsenal on the evening of the 
14th of June, ISiiS, two of the assailants, — ^both of them horn the 
lowest dregs of the people,— were shot dead by the City Mil^fci^ 
The one'^ thief already oonvicted eleven times ! — had three gnifc* 
shot wounds on his liead; one, a lacerated woiuid;» almosl triangnlar, 
and one ineli lon^ was siinate over ilie right aapnMxrbitBl aieh; 
half-an^inch above this was the second wonnd, also with LiceEated 
edgesj and the flise of a fonzpenny-pieee ; and the third one^ one 
inch in diameter, was situate on tiie i^it parietal eminence, and 
from it there projected a piece of bone half-an^indi long. The whole 
of the akoll was shattered^ and the right cerebral hemisphere com^ 
pletely broken up. How conld this extraordinary shot be explained ? 
Only by supposing that the shot had been fired by a double- 
bai'ielled luusket, boLli balls liaviug entered tlirough tkc wound iu 
the parietal bone, and afterwards diverged, as such shots generally 
do, and escaped by two difTerent openings anteriorly. This suppo- 
sition of mine was afterwards conj5rmed by further investigation, 
which brought to light that only two shots had been fired upon that 

occasioji, orin c f which had killed this man, and the other, , 

his worthy comrade, who was a journeyman shoemaker and barricade 
hero of 30 years of age. At the moment of the receipt of the fatal 
wound, he must have been calling out with open mouth (or perhaps 
been yawning), since the bullet had entered by the mouth and passed 
out at the right side of the neck, one inch from the spinona processes 
of the sixth and seventh cervical vertebrae, where there was a roundish 
lacerated wound with everted swollen edges. The tongue was torn 
to its centre, and hung in bloody tatters half-<an^inch out of the 
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month* Tha teeth on the dght aide were smiflsiiig^ and the whole 
of the imder-jaw was ahattered^ Hi esfkmU comings T€maMn0 wirn^ 
jwred^ The baU had not injiued the great yeaadfl of the neck. The 
putiefiMtion^ which waa already consideiably advanced^ did not per* 
mit any exact eiamination of the .brain to be made ; bnt after 
zemoTing the iufu makr from the base of the akull, we fonnd ii 
completely shattered : the ethmoid bone, the petrous portion of the 
right temporal bone, the sphenoid and the occipital bones were all 
fracturLd. It is ccitainly remarkable that the ball, which m tins 
case had passed beneath the cranium proper, had yet produced such 
extensive fractures of the true cranial bones. 

Case GXIY. — ^Fatal ouM-aHor wovhd or thb Head. 

In tins case the bullet lodged in the brain. It was a buckshot, 
with which a boy, aged 13, had been shot in the head. The bullet 
had entered through the centre of the left parietal bone, and had 
earned with it two small aplinters of bone down to the left lateral 
TOitricle, where they were found. The little bullet was discovered 
oompletely flattened, lying at the base of the cerebellum* From the 
aho^hole in the bone a denticulated fiaanre extended mi m exceedingly 
tare manmer, n,, korismk^, acrosa the head towarda the ii|^t, 
where it ended in the middle of the lambdoidal antui^ while by &r. 
the largest nnmber of fiaaorea in the cranial bonea follow a ?ertical 
direction. We also found in the baailar pait of the occipital bone 
a piece of bene the aiae of a bean, Imikai out and lying looae in the 
reat of the oaaeona tiaane. 

CAan CXY. — ^Fatal gun-shot wound of the Head eeoh a 

CONXQAL BCLurr. 

The following case was very similar to the last one, it was that of 
a boy aged 15, who acted aa marker at target-practising, and was, 
throuf^h carelessness, shot in the head. The wound was situate ia 
the scull -cap at the junction of the ompital a^id parietal bones on 
the right side, and appeared as a very irregular, partly circular and 
partly triangular, aperture, with flat» not inverted edges, which were 
feebly ecchymosed. Scorching was, of course, not to be expected 

(and waa not foosdl ainoe the ahot had notorioualy come from a 

t3 
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distance of 150 pares. A precisely similar aperture was found in 
the cranial hones, uml close beneath it the coiiicai bullet was found 
lodged in ttie protruding cerebral substance, with its base, strange 
to say, flattened out and, as it were, torn. The declaration of an 
eye-witness that the bullet had first struck a plank, and had been 
leflfictod Irom tliat to the hofa head, sufficiently explained the 
irregolar appearance of the wound, and the trifling effect produced 
bjr the ball. The boy lived three days. The posterior half of 
the light cerebral hemisphere was completely transformed into a 
pnrtileiit pulp. IJie case was all the more interesfciiig £rom the fact 
that the perpetrator of the deed was known to be one of twoj one of 
whom used a conical and the other a round bullet, and the discovery 
of the Qomcal bullet in the body revealed the true pulprit. 

Case CXVL— Fatal gun-shot wound op the Head by a 

cokical bullet, 

This was a case very characteristic of the nature of a wound made 
by a conical bullet. The bail had entered on the right side of the 
neck, near the vertebne, by a small triangular oritice, scarcely the 
size of a threepenny-piece, the edges of wliich were slightly inverted 
and ecchymosed to the distance of about two lines. The aperture 
of exit was situate on the right cheek in front of the car, and appeared 
as a triangular wound half-an-inch long, with edges ecchymosed for 
about a linens breadth, and not everted. The whole of tlie base of 
the brain was bathed in black coagulated blood. The petrous portion 
of the right temporal bone was fractured^. zigzag fissures running 
from this point into the occipital bone. 

Cm CXvlI. — ^Faxal Gmr-SHOT wouim of thb Head wim ▲ 

OONICAL BULLET. 

• This was the ease d a canal labourer, named S., aged 21, who was 
shot through the head during the riot on the 16th of October, 1848. 
In the middle of the light cheek there waa an irregular, roundish 
wound, about the size of a halfpenny, with hard» dry edges, burnt for 
about half-an-indi all iound<«-*whenoe it waa to be galihered tiiai the 
muzzle of the piece could have been but a few feet distant ( Fid. § 11) ; 
and through this opening one oonld look into ^ awtnm Higkmori, 
The aperture of exit was at the right mastoid process, and was a 
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-triangular wound, with soft unecchymosed edges. The whole of the 
tight side of the skull was shattered, and particularly tbe right great 
wing of the sphenoid, the temporal bone with its petrous portion and 
fait of the occipital bone. The base of the brain and the cerebellnm 
were bathed in dark blood coagnla. 

Ca8b OXVIIL— Omr-sHOT wotind of the Poputeal Vein. 
f 

At anqther target practice of the City MiKtia» a boj; 12 jeaill 
xAd, standing by the target, was shot dead. In this case the death was 
caused pnielj by hsemonhage, and this firom the popliteal vein. The 
ball had passed beneaii^ the knee-joint from within outwards, without 

injuring the joint, and had made a tear three-quarters of an inch long 
in the posterior wall of the popliteal vein. The aperture of entrance 
"Was circular, its edges sharp, smooth, dry, eccliyiuosticl, and somewliat 
inverted. The aperture of exit was somewhat smaller, its edges 
lacerated and everted. The bullet track was siutied with coagulated 
blood. That the haemorrhage in this case must have been consider* 
able, and truly fatal, was sniiiciently evincpfl by the complete anaemia 
of the wliole body, which in this case even alFected the cerebral veins; 
and this, as I shall by-and-by show, is by no means always the case 
in cases of death from haemorrhage (§ 21 > Spec. Div.). 

Case GXEC.— QuN-nor wouiid ov thb Hbast and LvNQsi - 

At the I an il labourers' riot atBedin on the 16th of October, 1848, 
by an unlucky chance') an unconcerned watchman, who sat composedlj 
in his box upon the field of battle, was shot through the chest ; the 
bullet passed over the mamtirnm 9term into the dieet, where it 
lodged^ The heart was torn to pieces, and the superior lobe of the 
left lung was partially lacerated, and of course there was an enormous 
effusion of blood into the cavity of the pleura. The ball had not 
passed out of the body, yet it could not be found amid the mass of 
Uood ooagula. 

Casb CXX. — Gtm-SHox wouijd of thb Vena Gaya. 

The following six cases also take their origin from the same canal 
labourers' riot ; they caiaprise a journeyman mason, two journey- 
men tailors, a wlulom publican, a day-labourer, and an unknown 
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trorkmati. In the case of T., there were three pounds of half-coagtt* 
lated blood in the peritoneal cavity, which had cume from a wouud of 
the ^'^a cam. The orifice of entrance was over the cref^t of the 
lelt ileum, and its edges were ecchymosed for two liiies in breadth. 
In this, not only was the ball not found, althoiiLrh, as it had not 
passed oiit^ it must have been lodging in the body, but even a 
probe which was stuck into the track of the bullet to point out ita 
course also disappeared — ^the like I have seen in two other cases, — 
md it had to be sought for loQg in the abdomiiial cavitj befoie it 
could be found. 

Ca8i CXXL<— Gun-shoi womiD of tub Aboh of tbh Aokea. 

AMD OF TBM IiUNOS* 

In aged 18 yean, the bdkt had entered betiveen the eeoond 
and thiid riba on the left aide> and paased out at the right ahonlder* 
bkde. Bemarkablj enongh^ the baU, irithout wounding the left 
lang^ had penetiated the arch of the aoita» making in it an orifice 
the flize of a tbieepennj-piece^ whose edges were not eochymoeed, it 
then trayflned the upper lobe of the right lung, two-thirds of which 
it had completely lacerated. In the right cavity of the pleura there 
were ten, in the left three ounces of dark fluid blood. In this case, 
also, of sudden death from haimorrhage, the cerebral veins were by 
no me^m;^ empty. 

Case CXXIL — Gun-shot wound of chb DiAFmuLoic and 

LVKQ. 

In this case the appearances were most unusual ! Externally, the 
aperture of entrance (with inverted edges, iuird to cut, and ecchy- 
mosed for the breadth of two lines) was visible between the fifth and 
sixth ribs on the right side. On laying open the thoiax, the liver 
was the first thing that caught the eye, its oonvezity projeeting into 
tiie cavity. Of course, the diaphragm must have been injured, and, in 
fact, it was found torn right across its right half. The inferior lobe 
of the right lung was also lacerated by the buUeti, the direction of its 
tnu^L was therefore easfly inferred* There was nothing else iiijufed* 
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Ca8b GXXIII.*— Wound ov vbm Leva jind Ysna CSata bt a 

- A most cfaaracteiutic wotuid by a conical bullet had proved fatal 
to a canal labourer. The only mjuiy viaible on the entire body 
waa an orifioe the aise of a pea at the inlimial part of the lighik 
ann^ wHh edgea Une and eochymoaed lor tiie fafieadih of two 
linea* Thia litUe iround waa on^ diaoovered after repeated oaie*> 
M but finutkaa ezamination of the whole body fat an iiijiu7> and 
might veij readily have been overlooked^ particularly if the body 
of the preanmed victim of aoddent or anidde bad been only inspected 
by a legal fanctionaiy. The bolkt had paaaed into the oheaty had 
penetrated the upper lobe of the right lung, and lacerated the vena 
cava. We could not find the bullet amidst such a mass of blood 
congula (eighteen ounces iu weight). The following was a similar 
case:— • 

■ ^ - ^ 

Case CXXIY. — Qxts-esas womm ov thb Hbabt and Lung, 

The bullet had entered between the sixth and seventh ribs. Tlie 
wound was irregular, roundish, half-an-inch in diameter, apparently 
canaed by a common musket (ball and not a conical) bullet ; its edges 
weie not inverted, but were irregular, hard, aod aurronnded with a 
dark-red ecchymoeis the breadth of two lines. Hie internal wound 
was not ecchymosed. In the left pleural cavity there were four, and in 
the right one twenty ounces of dark coagulated blood. The ball had 
paaaed through the inferior lobe of the left long into the pericardium, 
had completely lacainited the left TeDtiiGie of the heart, and fiaally 
penefawfeed the inferior lobe of the rii^ lung; in iddch it remained 

Casb CXXV. — Gun-shot wound op the Lung aijd Eemobal 

Aetery. 

This man had been twice shot. One bnllet had lacerated the fb- 

moral artery about the middle of the right thigh, and another had 
apparently passed in by a \voaiid about ihe size of a shilling, with 
dark-red ecchymosed edges, situate over the leit acromion, out of 
which protruded the splintered collar-bone. The orifice of exit, 
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§ituate nt tlic upper cdi^e of the left shoulder-blade, Tesembli cl the 
"woimti of cntranee, oiiij it was smalierj and had everted edges. The 
ball had passed through the top o£ the superior lobe of the lung, 
Mid had broken off the left transverse process from the first thoracic 
vertebra, and shattered its body. Withal, it was somewhat remark- 
able to find only three ovniaee of dear fiuid blood in the left pleural 
oavity, whilst in genetal much more considerable effoeions of blood 
are found in oaaea of penetrating wounds of the lungs^ as the foie«< 
going cases have exemphfied. But the whole body was ansemic^ and 
the &tal hsemoirhage bad evidently taken place from the femoxal 
arteiy, and at an earlier period than that ftom ihe Inng, Had both 
of these shots been fired with erinnnal intent by two different peraons, 
the case woold have given rise to most interesting legal questiond, 
imoe, according to the appeaxances on the dissection^ the (of itself 
nnqnestioiiably &tal) wound in the chest did not kiU, but had only 
been inflicted iqpon a man abeal^ moitsUy woimded. 

Case CXXYI.— Mueder by a gun-shot wovio> op the 

DiAPH&AQM. 

Acoordinc^, as it was alleged, to previous agreement, a journeyman 
silkweaver, shot his sweetheart (one hot August), by placing a 
double-barrelled pistol^ each barrel of which had been loaded with 
half a bullet, upon the region of her heart and firing off one barrel. 
He then endeavoured to shoot himself with the other barrel, but the 
bullet was caught in it. His sweetheart, still living, called on him 
to stab himself, which he attempted to do with a bread-knife and two 
razors, but in vain. The girl, still living, exhorted him to hang 
himself i and he tried to do this with a towel fastened on a doorlatch. 
He became insensible, was seized, imprisoned, and condemned to be 
exeented, this being afterwards commuted to imprisonment. The 
body of the grd was, alas I only three days after her death already 
green &om putre&ction; between the seventh and ^e-eighth xibs on 
the left side there was a large opening oat of which the stomadi pro* 
tmded, in size like a child's )mA, bnt inso disorganised a state that 
in attempting to replace it it burst- The eztemal wotmd was two 
inches long and one inch in widths with edges slightly inverted, dry, 
nneoohymosed, and on which there were wble here and there dark-t 
grey points (powder marks), Bo4^ ribs were nninjurecl, as also both 
lungs, which were aniemic. In the left pleural cavity there were 
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fbiir^ in the right two otinces' of a dark, half fluids half coagulatsd' 
blood. The heart and laige blood-vessels were uninjured, but Hot m> 
the diaphf8gm> the entire left half of which was iiregularlj torn, 
with strongly eodijmosed edges. Through this rent the distended' 
stomach had protruded. Besides the rupture whieh took pLice at 
the diaseotion, ihero was also another round, sharp-edgedj uneoehy- 
mosed opening two inches in diameter, situate in the anterior wall of 
the stomacL The rest of ihe abdominal organs wero. uniiijured.' 
Though it was not, as is evident, difficnlt to form an q^on regard- 
ing the nature of the case, yet the ball could not be found in' the 
abdominal cairil^.* 

§ 14. Suicide ob Hokicide ? 

Besides what we have already said (§ 9, p. 263) in relation to this 
question iii gcueriiJ, the folio wuig points still remuiii to be considered 
in regard to death by firearms. 

(1.) The pudUon of the body. — cannot concede that the supine 
position of a boHy found shot points with certainty to suicide, m 
many authors assert, any more than that men shot by otikcrs, aa 
soldiers in battle^ ;)r those thus executed, always fall forwards, since 
I have known many cases of indubitable suicide in which the bodies 
were found lying on their bellies. The medical jurist is not usn-< 
aUj present at the discoveiy and removal of the bodj^ : which is 
genendlj given to him for examination at a later period; in regard 
to this pointy therefore^ I possess no considerable experience. I have 
had more frequent occasion to see the bodies of those who have died 
from entting th^ throats> than of those who have shot themselves^ 
lying on the place and in the position in which they have died, i 
have fofond these bodkSj no doabt^ usuallj lying on their backs, but 
frequently also on their bellies. This variety in position seemed to 
jtepend upon that in which the person had been at the moment in 
which he gave himself the fatal wound; t these various observations at 

• Vide, cases of gun-shot wound in the axillary arteryi p. 65,; in the 
spinal marrow, p. 123 ; and in the lungs, p. 123. 

t I have Ifianisd offleially, that staff-soigeon, Br. Wolff; saw in Dantzio, 
ef four eawt of Buieide by firearms (sdldkrs), to whioh he Was oalled ish 
mediately after the commission of the deed, two of them lying en their 
hdliM. Both of these had shot themselves, standing, with the (PruSBian) 
needle-musl<et. The other two had shot themselves with tho ?nme weapon 
while Bitting upon the .edge of a bed ; these were found lying on their baekai 
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an J rate justify the assumption of the dogma : that no conci.uston 

AS TO THE SUICIDAL OR HOMICIDAL NATURE OF THE CASE CAN BE 
DEAWN VBOM THJS POaiTIOM IN WHICH THB BODT SHOT HAS BEEN 
VOUND. 

(2.) The discovery or not of the weapon near the hody proves 
Bothini^, na every one knows^ sinrc it is jTi^t ns likely to be stolen 
from the dpfid snicifle, and so to be not found beside him, as hapjxius 
with us very frequently, where the bodies are lying in the oprn air 
with good useful pistols beside them^ as it is to be intentionally left 
near his victim by the murderer^ with the design of obacming the 
tvaoes of his crime. Most extraordinary complications do^ moreov^, 
occur, as we will find, for instance^ in Case CXXXYL^ in which a 
pistol loaded with baU, was found lying beside a man shot dead 
through the heart. In a more recent case, two double-barrelled 
pistok^ one of them burst, were found lying by the body, whereof 
ikm iamk bad been fired. This ma&j a^sd 40| bad shot himself 
immediately after his arrival in one of our hotels* One cliarge was 
firond to liave token effisot in tlie left hypogastric tegum; ont of the 
wound a eonvohition of the large intestine pro^nded; t second erne 
had made a wound in tiienmbiHeal region, and a thitd one, evident^ 
the last» had penetrated foieliead and snuMdbed the sbil^ Should 
ihe wei^on be foand, very often some degree of probability may be 
attained by its simple inspection. For instance, in cases of suicide 
occurring amongst the lower and poorer classes, we often find near 
the body old and useless ])i8tols, or a guu-barrel merely, or some 
kind of tirearm extemporised for the purpose, such as a third party 
would scarcely have used with intent to kill ; this is a matter not 
hitherto taken notice of, and I can recommend it as deserving 
of attention. Should the cnin so found be burst, that of itself 
gives a cert^iin air of proliiihility to the idea of suicide; since 
suicides arc fond of overloading the weapons employed, to make more 
certain of tlieir end, and oft^n also from ignorance load them badly. 
All authors recommend you also to compare the bullet that has 
eansed the death with the bore of the weapon found. It does not 
appear, however^ why this comparison should be undertaken, since a 
murderer will scarcely intentionally place any other weapon than the 
one employed neav the body ! Moreover, in order to institute this 
comparison, it is necessary first to find the bullet. But when this 
has passed through the body we cannot of course find and wo 
lunrc already stated (p. 265) that it is not ahn^ poaaifale to do so^ 
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9fm wHen ve know that it Is in the body. PinaHy^ the ooni* 
panson is not possible when small flhot^ bnckflhoty or lead slnga^ 
&c.f arevBedy which wiU pass into anj band^ or what the bnlkthaa 
lost its orignial hna hy atnlEiiig against liaid bodiei^ nnoe to 
beat it ri^^t agsbi as 'BoA, advises, and then oompaie it with the 
bore of the presomed weapon^ is a most msafD e^eriment, and one 
against whidi tiie advoeate of the peiaon aeeused migfat most jniflj 
protest. We have aheady spoken of the investigation of the fooling 
of the gun*band and of Bontigney's experiments on this ponil^ 
and have ^own their insufficiency (§ 37, p. 135). 

(8.) The examination of tlie liands, ])ariicularly in most cases of 
the right hand of the corpse, is nut uc^irly so often as it is supposed 
of any use in determining this knotty point, but may certainly be of 
the most decided importance, such as when the pistol, &»., is found 
so spasmodically grasped that the fingers iinist be 5?\wn through to 
liberate it^ a most infallible sign of suicide, since uo third party can 
by any means produce such a closure of tlie hand of a coqwe. 

Kiissmaul * indeed supposes the contrary, and holds the spasmodic 
closure of the hand to be the result of cadaveric stiffening, sup- 
posing that if a pistol wm ^aced in the hand of a corpse befoce 
the oeooneooe of the rigor moitis, its fingers would on the oocnr* 
rence of this rigor ''grasp it so firmly that it wonld cost some 
trouble to remove it.^ Bepeated experiments made on the dead 
body for the pnipose of investigating the truth of this assertion, have 
convinoed me of its error. We placed in the hands of bodies, lying 
in tiie dead-honse^ immediately after deaths at least before the occnr* 
raoeof eadaveric rigor^ ronnd pieces of wood, soeh aa pistol handles 
and the Hke ; in otber cases we bent the fingefs and wrapped the 
entire hand (holding the body) with apieoe of dotb, and finally/ we 
ftstened the fingera firmly loond the wood witb pieees of plaster, and 
waited the oceorfence of the rigor. In every oase, withoot a single 
exception, the instrument was with the utmost ease removed from 
the fingers which seemed to clutch it. The spasmodic grasping of 
the weapon, therefore, continues to be a most exquisite proof of 
suicide. It is, alas ! one of the rarest phenomena. Next to this is 
the discovery of fractures of the fini^er?, or recent cuticular abrasions 
on tlie hands of the corpse, which may certainly supplement the 
evidence of suicide ; but it must also be reraenibcred, that such 
iiynriea may be otherwise produced ; and this reflection may deserve 
• Ftager Tiarteyahnohrift, 18M» 60 Bd. s. U3. 
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ihe gravest consideration in important cases, where from othef cif- 
<niinstances there i^^ forced upon us the susj^on of an antecedent 
struggle with a murderer. 

Much importance has been laid upon ^ding the hand of the 
corpse bhickened. 

Should this really depend upon branding with powder, the 
question might still arise, — Has this not arisen from some previous 
Bhot, and, in spite of this, mfiy not the deceaaed have been 4hot by 
«ome third party ? Such a doubt may perhaps appear well founded 
in certain individual cases, but iu general this sign is really demon- 
strative of suicide. Only to make sure that we do not^take the diity 
band of a metal worker {Fid. Case CXXXIU.), for the fouling from 
powder^ which it may stron^^j resemble, we must carefully waah if^ 
when the metallic stains will wash oS, while the powder-branding 
lemaxDA* Contrariwise, however, the absence of powdeNbraoding 
provQi nothing. For the soicida may have worn gloves when he 
shot himself, wbidi have been aftennuds removed, or in shooting 
liimself be may not have used bis band at all, as happened in Case 
CXXTIU. ; and, besides, even in flagrant cases ctf suicide, iu meet 
instances tihe band is jnst as litde blackened as it- is in the case of 
eoldiers, gamekeepers, &c., after firing their pieces* Scorching of 
the hand is, moreover, only likely to be produced by more or less 
unskiUui handling of some firearm destitute of a percussion-cai). 
Injuries of the hand also do not happen to expeneiiced shots, and 
only ariMti iroiii awkwardness; aud this explains what experience 
confirms, that in most indubitable cases of suicide by firearms there 
is no remarl-nUe appearance found upon the hands. And we have 
now only to investigate — 

(4.) The direction of the wound, which is frequently the only basis 
upon which tlie decision can be grounded, and before doing so 
I would beg to refer to tlie difficulties already enumerated in § 11. 
It is well enough known that such situations as are usually 
selected by suicides, from their certainty, such as the mouth, the 
temples, or the region of the heart, are sometunes chosen by mur- 
derers, to obscure their crime, and give it the appearance .of self- 
mnrder. But the direction of the wound may be such as to exclude 
the possibility of suicide; for instance, should it tend from be» 
bind forwards, or from above downwards, or diould it be a 
mnsknt-ball whieh has penetrated the back of the bead, &&,rHiasea 
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which are, however, extremely rare. And so in regard to this cir- 
cumstance alao, each case most be judged of on its own merits.. 
Should the wound be deep in the palate, where the muzzle of the 
pistol had been placed (as in Case CXXXI.); shoidd the deceased have^ 
been destroyed by filling the mouth with powder and blowing it up (as 
in Case CXXXYIII.), no one would hesitate to assume the £eu^ of 
suicide. Meanwhile, such a poaitiTe assertion is by no means always 
possibly aince we have opposed to it all the manifold considmtion^ 
we have just suggested. Stilly we have jnst as UtUe to say in this 
as in any other medico-h gal matter, in favour of that too much 
affected subtle scepticism which leads men in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred cases of death from gun-shot wounds^ to leave the Judge in 
perfect unceftamty, and against wJiieh the healthy human intdlect 
rebels. Suicides take place daily, murders, fortunately, but rarely. 
Statistics, moreover, inform us tliat male suicides prefer shooting 
tliemsclves to any other form of death but hanging, and, also, that 
accidental death from the incautious use of firearms is extremely 
frequent in the case of soldiers, foresters, gamekeepers, and the like. 
From all this it follows that in any doubtful case the probability in 
favour of suicide is a priori much greater than that of murder. The 
medical jurist must, therefore, seek so to express his opinion as to 
give the Judge a firm basis, according to which to treat the case, 
without wounding his own consciences^ or excluding the possibility 
of further light beiog thrown on the case by future investigations. 
Such a mode of expression as we — ^we repeat it — are daily in the habit 
of satisfactorily employing where the case does not admit of an un- 
qualified "yes'' or "no/' such^ for instance, as "that the dissection 
with (according to circumstances^ ' great/ or ' very great') proba^' 
bility favours the idea of ' snicide,' " or that the dissection has not 
revealed anything inconsistent mXtk the idea that the deceased 
has died from sidcide (or accident)/' In a very large number of 
cases of death (torn violence, in which - we have deUvered our 
opinion thus, and in which there were no other judicial grounds for 
sospieion, the case was quashed by the dissection^ and the docu- 
ments leponed; whikt, by permitting an unjustifiable scqpticism^ so 
to word the medical opinion, as, ''that die dissection affords no 
means of deciding whether the deceased has died by his own hand or 
that of another," the Judge would be necessitated, in order to enable 
him to act one way or auolliur^ to refer the matter to tlie curtly and 
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tedious decision of the technical courts, to keep a suspected but 
actualljr innocent person long in prison, and after all this disagree- 
able delay obtain only the aatiafnctiou of xepoDiug the dooninftntary 
evidence. 

§ 15. iLUJsxaAzivB Gasbs. 
Case CXXVII. — MuRDEii by gun-shot wound of the Thora-CIC 

POAUON 01 TU& iilGfil JUQULAA Y£INAND OS TOE hV»Q, 

The perpetrator of this deed confessed immediately after lie had 
done it, tliat lie hiul bhoi his sweetheart, who had scorned him_, and who 
stood right before Idm, by firing at her two pistols loaded with buck- 
shot, the charge from one of them having injured the abdominal cover- 
ings, while that of the other had penetrated the chest. The hsemorrhage 
was but trifling, and I was accidentally enabled to verify this fact about 
half-an-hour after the commission of the deed. The girl died in five 
days. Although the shot had been fired quite close, yet the wound 
in the chest, which was right upon the manubrium atemit and vas 
haU-an-inch in diameter, had its edges blackened, indeed, but not 
eodiymoeed* On the other band, the closeness of the shot was 
evinced even before the confession of the perpetrator, by the nnme> 
IOII8 grains of powder branded o?er the whole of the left cheeL 
The anterior portion of the vetia jugidam ikoracica was found to 
hare irregular openings in it. At the apex of the superior lobe of 
the right lung, there were two circular wounds, the size of the 
bttdbhot produced. Both had travened the whole of the lung^ 
and so diverged (p. 266), that the inferior wounds were three- 
quarters of an inch apart. Tlie two buckshot were found lying on 
the riglit side of the diaphragm. The right oral cavity contained 
about one ounce and a-half of dark fluid blood. All the other 
organs of this ^ouag and healthy girl were uninjured — oidy anaemic. 
The case was an easy one to decide. The perpetrator was condemned 
to death, but this was graciously commuted to penal servitude 
for lUe. 

Cass CXXyiII.-*^uici2>JB pbom gun-shot wouxx> ox tii£ Jjsm 

Lung. 

A young man, studying medicine here, had, after suffering long 
&om melancholy, determined to kill himself. He placed a perfectly 
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new double-baneOfid pistol^ both barrels loaded^ at the foot of a 
Bola-tabl^ tied a piece of match to the end of a cane^ then laid him- 
seLf down upon the sofa, with the upper part of his bodj wdl 
forward so as to favour the entrance of the ball into his hearty 
lil^ted the match and fixed the powder in the priming pan* He so 
fiir fidled m bia intent^ howerer^ the bnllels misnng the heait» but 
lacerating the left lung, diveigmg to difEiBrent points of exit in the 
back, and lodging in the solt sofo pillow, where we found them. 
The unfortonate young man ]i?ed for five houisv so the method of 
procedme was aocoiately asoertabed. Of ooune, in this eztraor* 
dimoy cases, ^ hands were neitlier blackened nor injured, &q* 

Case CXXIX.— Doubtful vSuicide. — Qun-shot wouin) OP thb 

DiAPHBAGM AMD SpLEBK. 

Another most extraordinary case. A man, aged 48, was found in 
the water iu January, clothed, and dead. His coat and top-coat were 
buttoned up to the throat, his clothes and shirt uninjured. The police 
never doubted but that the body was that of a drowned parson, and their 
astonishment may be im-jcrined when, upon unclothing it, a gun-shot 
wound was found in the region of the heart ! At the dissection it was 
found that the shot had passed through the diaphragm and spleen^ and 
had lodged in the muscles close to the vertebral column. The lungs were 
healthy, and contained no water, the trachea but a httle bloody frothy 
the right side of the heart was distended, the left empty ; the left 
pleural cavity contained a cupful and a-half of blood, the tongue was 
between the teeth. In the head there was great congestion of all 
the veins and sinuses, in the stomach a cupful of dirty water; the 
Jest of the body wss perfectly normal— if we except its unusual 
obesity. In the vgsAj momiiig those living in the house near the 
- pond had heard the dogs barking, and from a spot not far from the 
pond, where the snow was oonsideiably disturbed, footsteps codd be 
distinedytraoed to the pond itself. It is evident that this casewas no easy 
one to decide. We gave it as our opinion that the gon-shot wound 
was abeolutdy mortal. But this absolutely mortal character of the ' 
wound did not by any means involve mstantsneous death, and the 
wuuiided man might very well have walked a few steps to the neigh- 
bouring pond, where he might speedily die, and this view was sup- 
ported by the existence iii the body of several signs of death frum 
drowning. As to the (question of who did the deed ? the man him- 
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st'if intist be assumed to have cloin^ it, as the complete buttoning up 
of all the clotlips e-m oiilv be explained by supposing the case to be 
one of siiicide, witii a short interval of consciousness following the 
fatal shot. Since both the clothes and shirt were uninjured, a mur- 
derer must have shot his vicdm when naked, and in that case the 
completely clothed condition in which, the body was found is per- 
fectly inexplicable. Finally, iiie cizcamsiaaGe that the death had 
occurred from drowaiing« before the gun-shot wound had time to 
develop its fatal effects^ militated against the supposition of the oo-' 
eperation of any third party. .Tbe fact of tlie piistol that had been 
lued being fomid in the podket of the coat npoii tbe body orald | 
not be regarded as proof either way^ since it was qnite posaibk 
for a murderer, to place it in tiie pocket and leaye it there f<xr 
the very purpoae of. exciting the anapidon of suicide. Other ana- 
l<^iia cases of soidde also faronred our iriews; it was nibse- 
qnently ascertained who the unknown man was (a stranger mer- 
chant), and then our opinion was completely ocMofirmed by the 
circumstances. 

Case GXXX. — Doubx?ux Slucide. — ^Fatal gun-shot wound op 

THE Head, 

A young man, aged 19, was found shot through the head, and 
whilst his watch was loft in his pocket, tiie pistol with which the deed 
was done was awaniiiig, and this brought the case under the cogni- 
zance of the law, and necessitated an examination of the body. The 
ball had entered about the middle of the forehead, where the soft 
parts were lacerated in the figure of the letter M. There was no 
branding with powder in the neighbourhood of the wound. The 
orifice of exit was in the occipital bone. The wound in the frontal 
bone was one inch in diameter, whilst that in the occipital bone 
scarcely admitted the point of the index finger. The whole of the 
cranial vault was blown ojBf, being only finnly connected to the ooci* 
pital bone for the extent of two inches. The whole of the smfiioe of 
the brain was covered with blood, and its substance completely broken 
np. The circumstances connected with the case were in favour of 
suicide, and we gave it as our opinion that tiie dissection had revealed 
nothing incQuaistent with this view. 
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Cabb CXXXL-— Doubtful Suicide. ^Fatal qun-bhot "wound 

OF THE Head. 

A poweilal man, aged 85^ was fbund shot dead. A most Temaiic-- 

able cui iimstance connected with this case was the miiversal existence 
over the whole body of a well-niiirked culU ansertna* The direc- 
tion of the wound was also most unnsual ; the ball had enteral about 
the middle of the palate, whore there was a sharply-defined circular 
openmg ; from thc/K;;w f arola onwards, the track of the bullet through 
the brain could ui tliis casi^ be e^i^sily tnical, inasmuch as little or no 
blood was etfused into it. About the centre of the occi})ital bone liiert; 
was a piece broken off about the laize of a five-shilling piecx>, and 
diiectly beneath it lay two half bullets. There was notiung remark- 
able upon the hands^ but the positioQ of the wound of entraQoe was 
sdBderit to stamp the case aa one of anicide. 

Oabu CXXXTT* — Woxraip or the Hbabt and Luira bt a 

CONICAL BULLBI, 

A jomngrnum lockamiiib Bad filed out for buusdf two tolerably 
nide conical bdlets, and shot bunself with one of them. The other 
was found in his pockety along with a packet of powder. A recent 
and bleeding fractaie of llie indez finger^ showed that he had shot 
himself with that hand. The wound on the breast had sharp edges, 
as wounds from conical bullets generally kivc^ was acute-angled, four 
lines broad, its edsres 7wt inverted, and its drcumfereuce partly scorched 
and partly ecchymosed. The bullet had penetrated the peri< ardium, 
had torn the right ventricle and auricle to tatters, and, after wounding 
the right edge of the left lung, had penetrated the back, and was 
found sticking; in its external covering. The lueuiorrhage was 
cxtn niely tuning; there was ouljr two ounces of blood in the peri- 
cardium, 

» ■ 

G&si GXXXTTT. — Wototd ov thb Bmaxs AND SfUBBK bt a 

CONICAL Buuar. 

On the body <^ a man, aged 30, one mak and aphalf £rom tiie left 
n^pk^ there was a dicolar openings one-qnatter of an inch in diame* 
* r«r. BwOkfiM Diowaing, Chap. YI. § 54. 
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teTj with sharp, clean dry edges, neither swollen nor inverted, sunoimded 
bj a daik-coloured ring two inches broad, which was leathery, and not 
erch}Tnosed. The fingers were bent and stiff. The first phalanx of the 
left index fingers broken, and there was also beneath the fracture, on 
the anterior asped^ a bloody wound, the size of a pea. The palm of r 
the band was co?eied with diied blood. i^oM bands wen giejidi-black 
with dirty which could be eaalywadiied off. From ibis the trade of Cbe 
deceased could be readily inferred^ and it was aocoidini^y found that 
be bad been — a jonmejnian tinsmitb. On ibe left ba]f of the back^ 
about tbxee inches benntb the anterior wound^ abont two inches from 
the spinous process of the ninth doiaal veriebn^ Hiere was a 8emi> 
circalar opening one-qnarterof anincbindiametery with sbaip smooQi 
nneocbymosed edges, neither everted nor mverted, in short, a wound 
most characteristic of a conical bullet. If anv one had taken a knife 
and cut a semicircular flap of skin on a dead body, the wound would 
have exactly resembled tli;it now before us. At the dissection, the 
fifth nb w;i> louud broken beneath the anterior wound, where the shot 
had obviously t ntrred. The whole of tliiii region was infiltrated with 
coacrnljvtcd bloud — .i further proof of the correctness of what we have 
already stated regarding the coagidation of the blood after death.* 
Per death must in this case have been hLstantan(^ons, since the left 
ventricle display(>d a rent an inch and a-half long with lacerated edges. 
In this ventricle there was stQl a small coagulum; the right ventricle, 
and all the large blood-vessels, were quite iminjured and empty. But 
tbe whole of the left pleura was completely filled with blood, partly fluid 
and partly coagulated. Both lungs were iminjured, but the ball, after 
traversing the heart and pericardium had penetrated through the dia- 
phragm into the abdominal cavity, making a jagged lacerated wound in 
the tipper edge of the spleen. The deceased bad, ik&K&iK, shot hhnself 
with Ids left band, tbe muzzle of tbe weapon having been placed upon 
tbe cardiac region, so that the conical ball bad passed tbrou^ tbe 
body &om above downwards, and from before backwards* 



Case CXXXIV. — Suicide by a gun-shot wound of the ELead 

iriTHOUT.A. BALU 

In the body of a man, aged 25, a circular aperture of entrance the 
size of a five-shilling piece was found m the right temple, but there 
was no aperture of eidt. The soft parts were much mangled and 

• Page 23. 
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covered with dried blood ; tlie left temporal bone, as well as the right, 
blowu loose, and the cranial basis fissured. The track of the wound 
traversed the brain horizontally^ and dose to the internal lamella of 
the left temporal bone there lay a paper ping the oze of a hazel-nut^ 
which had in this case been the only projectile used. The hLood- 
stained right hand and arm, with distinct powder-branding on the 
fingers, left in this case no room to donbt its suicidal nature. The 
powder-branding was easily explained by the awkwardness of tiia 
operator, who had need an old, useless, little pocket-pistol, which be 
had evidently OTerloaded, 'smoe the barrel was bnrst In this cas^ 
also, there was a distmot at^U anmina over the whole body. 

Case CXXXV. — ^Doubtful Suicide.— Gu^-shot wound of thj8 

HbABT ash one JjUNO, 

A blind man, aged 52, was found sitting in his room by a warm 
stove, killed by a pistol-shot thronirli the left breast. The external 
wound was three inches long and one inch and a-quarter wide, its 
edgi s lacerated, and for more than iiali'-au-incli iTi circumference 
biackencfl and scorched. The ball had entered bet^ ceii the sixth and 
seventh nb, had completely lacerated the left lung, and so mangled 
the heart that the only portion recognisable was a part of the wall of 
the right ventricle. In the left pleural cavity there were eight ounces 
of dark fluid blood effused. The right lung was pale and quite 
annmic, as well as the whole of the rest of the body, with the excep- 
tion of the Teins of the pia maier, wbich were still tolerably fdl. 
The back was perfecUy oorered with pa»i-m&rtm staining. The case 
was remarkable. The deceased was qnite blind, having two per- 
fectly-developed cataracts. His family knew of no motives likely to - 
lead to self-destroction. And they had abo no suspicion where he 
had bought the pocket-x^istol, which he did not formerly possess, and 
which was found near the body, nor even that he had procured cue, 
neither was any ammunition found in his possession. Towards the 
dose of his life (the autumn of 1848), he had been bitten by the 
political mania of the period, and had been every evening conduett d 
to the clubs. It is at once evident that such scanty data were not 
sufficient tx) lead to the supposition of murder having been com- 
mitted, and, moreover, the direction of the wound would not justify 
any such supposition. The examination of the hands led to no 

result. £oth hands seemed by the candlelight — and the examination 

u2 
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was obliged to be conducted by ariiJieial light — to be dirty-bluisli- 
grey, and the fingers were flexed, but both were precisely alike. The 
shirt, however, liad been j)ushed aside, and it as well as the dressing- 
gown were uiiiiijiirLMl. These things seemed to bespeak a volimtary 
death; and yet it is possible, that a third party, finding the poor 
blind man, perhaps asleep, in his chair by the stove, might have shot 
him after this careful fashion^ in order to give rise to the suspicion of 
Bnicide. In this state of matters we concluded our protocol of the 
dissection with the following sommary opinion, "That the dissection 
has levealed nothing opposed to the opinion that the deceased has 
committed suicide.'' Further judicial inquiries aseertained the cor- 
rectness of the assumption of Bnicide^ and the case was not pro- 
ceeded with* The foUowing case was yeey aimilarj but more difficult 

Case CXXXVI. — ^Doubtful Suicide. — Gum-suot wound op thb 

HXA£T. 

■ In Frederick's Grove,* a man, aged 40, was found shot dead, and 
sitting upon a tree. His watch and purse, which he was known to have 
had with him, were awanlmg, and near him lay, certaiiil) a must rare 
and singular occurrence, a j/Utol loaded with ball. The coat, &c., upon 
the body had been tlirown open^ the shirt was pierced by the shot, 
which had penetrated between the fourth and tii'tii ribs on the left 
side. Here we found a circular wound half-an-inch in diameter, with 
lacerated edges, which were neither everted nor inverted. For the 
circumference of two inches the skin was yellowish-brown and hard 
to cut ; but there were no traces of powder-branding. In the left 
pleura there was an effosion of two pounds and a-half (imp.) of 
blood, partly fluid and partly coagulated^ and the heart was oom- 
pletely shattered by the shot. In this case also^ the most careful 
search failed to discover the hall, which had not passed out of the 
body. Both hands, as weE as all the joints^ were quite supple^ and 
no trace of powder-lmmcling waa found upon ilie hands* Was Uua 
a ease of muider or of suicide? The qnestion which was put to ns 
at the dissection was, ''Goold the decmsed, after leceq^t of boa fiatal 
injury^ have loaded the pistol again?'' — for by this snppositioii, if 
tnie^ tiie finding of the loaded pistol by the body would be ex* 
plsined. But, inasmuch^ as death must have been instantaneous 
we could have no hesitation in answering it negatively. It was 

* Ihe new park outside the gates of Berlin. 
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much more difficult, however, to decide as to the likelihood of 
suicide. The deceased viifjht have been robbed, while drunk, of liis 
watch and purse, and then shot dead, and the murderer might in this 
case h:ive loaded the pistol anew and laid it (lesiL'nedly by the body. 
But this view of the case rendered the throwing back of the clothes 
somewhat remarkable. The deceased might, however, have shot him- 
self, and to that end might have taken out with him two loaded 
pistols, one of which, with his vatch and ptuse, had been stolea from 
him after death. The absence of blackening around the wotmd was 
in favour of ndtiier supposition, since in either case the shot could 
not come from any distance, neitiier could the absence of this black- 
ening of the hands be regarded as of iuiy consequence after what we 
fasTe already said (p. S84). In this very intricate state of matters^ we 
gave it as our opmion^ ''That the dissection has not revealed any 
satisfiictoiy data whereon to decide the doubtfiil question of murder 
or suieide, but the appearances found were not inconsistent with the 
idea of the case bebg one of self-muider/' This case also was not 
proceeded with farther. \ 

Cask GXXXYII. — Gux shot wound of the Heasx akd Lumg 

WimOUX ▲ BALL. 

In this case the suicide (of a sick tender) was clearly made out. 
To conclude from the remarkable size of the wound, the man had 
probably loaded "with water. TJic ;i|KTtare of entrance — one of exit 
was wanting here too, where again no ball was used — ^was an inch and 
a-half beneath the left nipple; it was almost two inches long and one 
inch wide, and had lacerated edges, which were neither inverted nor 
everted. In its neighbourhood there were several ecchymosed 
patches, partly denuded of their epithelium, of a dirty brownish-red 
appearance, and soft to cut. Nothing unusual was found upon the 
hands* It was somewhat miadaible to find eight libs (from the 
fourth to the elevenih indusivey on the left side) shattered. In the 
left plenia there was a qnait snd a>ha]f of veij dark Uood, in wUbh 
floated small pieces of the substance of the heart and many coagala. 
The left lung was somewhat hoerated at its anterior border, and in the 
lacerated pericardium the heart lay completely shattered. Li the 
bloody contents of the left half of the thorax fliere were also many 
splinters from the fractured ribs, and a plug of strong grey paper, 
hut no balL All the other organs were uninjured. 
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Case CXXXVIII. — Doubtful SuicrDE, — Death feom stuffing 

THE MOUTH WH'H POWDER AND FIEINQ IT. E/UPTU&B O* THl 

r - 

LuNOs^ (Esophagus, ±sd Lbft Cajkotio Auteey. 

This is so extraordinary a case that it certainly deserves to he 
relatdl li re. It was that of a coiKhman, who died under such cir- 
cumstances as to give rise to the su.spi( ion of murder, although it was 
known that he had b( < n killed by blowing up a quantity of powder 
with wliifh his mouth ha d \)iHm stuffed. At both nTisrles of the mouth 
of the corpse there were jagged and scorcihMl rents, of which the 
light one was two inches long and one inch m width. The tongue 
vaa only bloody and hard to cuiy but not, properly spej^ing, scorched. 
The palate was also uninjured. In the fauces theie was an ounce of 
coagulated blood. The skull was peifecdy unmjured^ and the effects 
of the explosion of the powder were mudi more evident inferiorly. 
In both pleural cavities there were respectively two and four ounces 
of dark fluid blood, and the upper lobes of both lungs were perforated 
witJi many holesi and much broken up. The tzachea and larynx were 
uninjuied ; on dud oomittarj, the ^MiciaL ertzemity of Had oBsophagos 
was ren^ and in its centre tiieie was a rupture Hie size of a bean. 
Finally^ {be kft carotid artery was found ruptured. We l^ierefore 
gave it as our opinion (1.) that death had been caused by hsBmorrhage 
from ^e aorta and from the pulmonary injuries, and (2.) that the 
supposition that death had hem caused by a third party was not 
justified by the results of the dissection, but rather Hiat the case was 
one of suicide. Tery soon thereafter it was made plain that the 
suspicion of murder was perfeciij unfounded. 
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CHAMEE IIL 

DEATH f BOM BUfijeON0. 
§ 16. Qenebal and Diagnosis. 

This kind of violent death, which we have reckoned amongst the 
mechanical deaths, for the reasons already stated, may kill in various 
ways. For iiistxincc, the man is Giihsx bunied by the action of flame 
and lieat> which kills by producing a moie lapid and greater afflux 
of warmth than the organism can make use of^ and which^ therefoie, 
kills by destroying the dermoid tissues. The lesolting phenomena ap- 
parent on dissection are those of it^Ummation, particiihurly of all the 
Serous membianes ; effunoM bemg usually present^ or of a^kgma (§ 89^ 
&C.] wiih inflammatoiy injection of tlie mucous membiand of the tiacheay 
hypenemia of tihe lungs^ of the right side of theheaity and of thelaiger 
blood-Tessds ; or in otiber cases, partacolarly those of peculiarly sensitiTe 
individuals (duldren), who die rapidly in great pain and convnlflons, 
the death ensues ficom neuinhjparal^m, and the appeaisnoes found are 
enlxidy negative. When Bokitanskj* states that b»motrhagic 
eroaons of the mucous membrane of the stomach, as weQ as the 
acute perforating ulcer, are "frequently obsenred'* after death by 
buriiiiig, wc cannot, with such a voucher, doubt tlio fact of their 
omirrcnce; at the same time, in regard to their "frequcucv/' T must 
state that I have never observed these pheuomena in a single case of 
death from buminor. The body is burned either by flame, or by 
heat imited to some solid body, as hot or glowmg metal, incaudesceut 
coal, &c., or with fluids, as water, coffee, oil, &c. Or the body is 
" burned," as it is figuratively termed, by caustics, which also destroy 
the dfTHioid tissues, such as minend acids and caustic leys, soUd 
caustics, rubefacients^ cautharides, mustard, &c.t 

* WoahenUatt dsr Zeitnhr. der OeBeUaoh. der Asrtie zn Wioi, 1856, 
No. 28, fl. 866 iL 868. 

t Moi who periBh amid a conflagration, may also die from other causeK 
Thej- may be stniok dead by falling beams or walls, fte., or bo snifiioated in 
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In determimng tlie fact of death from burning we are met 
at the outset by tlie difficultj, that it if almost is^KMsible to 
determine with aoearacy how large a portion of a surface of the 
bodj must be bumed in order to make death inevitable. Every 
physician knows that burns invdving the half or a third part of tiie 
entile body muit be regarded as necesnniy fatal Is, however, the 
flame opmioiL good should Only a fourth or an eightii pirt of tlie body 
be boniedf And how diiBcnlt would it not. be to determiiie tJie 
fractional amonut of tSie bum, where^ as is so often the cas^ it is not 
continnousy bnt invdvei mxndiy patches np(m one arm, others on tJie 
bock, and others on the leg. In such cases, there is the widest scope 
aibided for individtiaL estimation ; bnt a fatumal consideiation of tlie 
individual case will serve to limit this. 

A bom comprising ihs very same amount of square indies may 
cause only temporary inconvenience to a robust workman, while it 
may prove irreparably fatal to a feeble and sensitive woman. Irritable 
little childrt^n die from bums wbich coraprise but a trifling fractional 
mil omit of tbc surface of their body. Therefore, because a purely 
geometrical calculation of the surface of a bum is of no use in esti- 
mating its severity, it is also quite erroneous suppose, as I iiave seen 
done, that a number of isolated patches of burning scattered over the 
body, each of so unimportant a size as that they collectively amount 
to but a trifling firaction of the entire surf h re, must have been pro- 
ductive of no injury to life. This is just as erroneous as to estimate 
the effects of several hundred needle-pricks, by stating that^ taken 
collectively, they constituted but an unimportant wound, scaiceLy Hie 
size of a cherry I The irritation of the cuticular nerves by so many 
isolated burnt patches^ both can and does cause very much more 
pain and vascular reaction th^ a continuous bum of larger size; and 
this is nowise lessened by the greater difficulty of making the aj^li- 
ances necessary for promoting the healing action in the case first 

But libe present pcaisewar&y condition of <3ie penal code provides 
&at loo much importance be not attached to individual opinion^ 
pradacaUy, since^ as is wc3I known, the law no longer takes 
any cognisance of necmarll^, or individually mortal ixyuries, ftCi 
(§ 185, Penal Code), and the medical jurist is required to deddeeach 

the smoke. In suoh oases, however, the death is due to injury or asphyxia, 
and not to oombustbn, whioh in these cases rather happens after the death 
than before it. 
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we an ito Cfim footing, fihoold bnniB be found upon a bo3y> 'and 
denlili have followed their inflidioiiy while the diBBection hai revealed no 
olher cansB of deaths then the boniB are to be regarded a» Ue ^j^deid 
eamee^ It will freqnenlfy happen that the medical inspectois at the 
time of the diasection are not in a position to give such a decided 
opinion, beeanae at tfaia time thej aie ignorant of all the anteoedenta 
«f the caae^ a knowledge of wbodi is xeqaurite^ nnkaa where the bnma 
are veij extennye i in such a case it is requisite so to word the sum- 
mary opinion at the end of the protocol of the inspection as to reserve 
the power of giving a more decided opiniou when a more accurate 
tnowledge of the case is acquired, either by the couiiuunication of 
the documentary evidence, or by the examination of witnesses at the 
time of the public trial. 

The diagnosis of en ml ) us t ion on the body is in general by no 
means difficult. Tlu' opposite assertion dispLi} s a complete misap- 
prehension of the practical end in view. Thus, it is very far from 
difficult; though it is generally thought so, to f]( tcrtiiine whether a 
body, so completely destroyed as to be no longer recognisable, has 
been bnmed before or after death. Suck a burning is, of course, 
always after death, since a living body neither roasta nor diaisl 
But if it be said that it is difficult to decide whether the person burnt 
may not have died from some other cause,— anch as strangulation, 
suffocation, &c.— and been afterwards burnt to conceal the deed, then 
thia ia perfecdj coneci. But iHe difficulty concerns not combustion 
alone, but efeiy poeaible mode of destroying and disfiguring the 
body after deati^ aoch as pntieEBction itself, ftc. Aa to the fimcied 
difflbolty, however, of dedding aa to whether Uiateia ftom bnma 
have been produced before or after death, I shall pireaentlj point onfc 
that even in thia eaae the deciaion can never iito. In general, 
homa display themaehrea on the body in a twofold form. Either 
the form of ilie whole body, or of its individual bnmt parts, is 
completely preserved, or it n not. In the first case, according to the 
degree of burning during life, the burnt part is recognised by a 
(crab-) red, or by a brownish coppery-red coloration, and a dry, 
parchment-like condition. This hardness and the bright colour pre- 
vent any confounchng of these marks with post-mortem stains. In 
certain rare cases, frightful to behold, the entire body may exhiljit 
the appearance described — as, for instance, when the unfortunate 
individual has been actually roasted (Case CXLIV). Or we find 
blisters, vesicular elevations oi the cuticle, of various sizes, or burst 
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Twications, — excoriations of tbe cntiole. In every case we must be 
careful not to oonfoimd tlua appetnnoe with that which seems at 
first sight very much to resemble it, viz. the bolke arising from 
putiefiustioii; and we mnife be more particularly caMM in tiune 
cases in wUch both appearances edst simaltaiifionalj in fhe same 
hodj, as our want of due attoatkm to thu natter inevitably leads to 
an emmeoos appreciation of the extent of tlie bum, in&, dl tiie im- 
portant inllnences on the medical opinion therein involfed. Bveij 
vesication produced by burning has a pnrple-redbonndaij line, he it 
ever so narrow, perfectly visible to the naked eye, and abo a more 
or less red base ; the phlyctsnie of putrefaction have neither of these 
peculiarities. Every excoriation producecl by a bum exliibits this 
reddened basis, frequently beset wiili i^ranulations already visible, 
though minute, and >ielding pus ; these are, of course, botli absent 
in excoriations, the result of putrefaction, in which the colour of 
tilt: ( xposcd true skin differs in no respect from that in its immediate 
neighbourhood, that is, it is either colourless or more generally green. 
Of course, in jjerfectly rec<^nt bodies, that display none of the usual 
signs of putrefaction, we n(>pd never think of looking for this pheno- 
menon of advanced putrescence. 

In the second case, where the form of certain parts or of the entire 
body is destroyed by the combustion, the parts are so carboniaed that 
when the whole body is aflfected the human form itself is scarcely re- 
cognisable, or the external coverings of the cavities may be charred, so 
that it is nothing nncommon to l>e able to see through the openings 
in the charred and shrivelled coverings of the abdomen or Ihorax, 
xig^ into ihfiir cavifciesy and to he able thus to inspect the roasted or 
cszhoniied internal organs. 

Solid and fluid caustics of evezy kind produce reddish-brown, or 
(parlacabaly tiiat most common of iH conosives, gu^kurie aM) dirty- 
brown, and nUrie acid, yellow patches or stripes, which cut leathery, 
the indaion affording no indication of eochymosis^ and heneath wMdi 
the true skin is oompletdy destroyed. 

When cases occur, as they sometimes do (Maschka, Buchner), in 
which there may be a doubt, whctlier the bum has been caused Ijy jirc 
or hy sulphuric acid ? then, besides the apjiearances alrea^ly described, 
the following circumstiince may also serve to assist the diagnosis^ the 
individual circumstances of each case ; the absence of vesication when 
the bum has been produced bv sulpiiujic a id; the uniform colour 
and condition of ail patches burnt by the acid ; while in any cont* 
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aderable bum from fire, the diffeient effects of fire are to be found on 
the body near one anotiier, blisters either existing or burst, roasted 
patches, kc. ; further, tiaces of deposit of carbon (soot) on the skin, 
the xesult of burnt articles of dothm^^ or of the ain gwing of the hair 
upon the body, which is never produced by adds; and finally, the 
chemical tesiuig of the artidea of dothing bnined for sulphuric 
add {Fid. §46« Gen. DiT^ P* ^06, and §34, under No. 2, Spec 

§ 17. Experiments on the Bead Body. — The fhobuction op 

VESICATION AflEE DEATH. 

For the first time in the course of a mudico-legal practice of many 
years' duration, the follt>wiiig question occurred to me in the im- 
portant Case No. CXLII., to be afterwards detailed : — " Have the 
vesications found on the body of the woman (Hake) been ])roduced 
subsequent to death or not ? " I considered myself justified in an- 
swering the question negatively. This view was, however, combated 
in another professicml opinion, in which the following doctiine was 
laid down, " that experience teaches, that vesications can be produced 
even in the dead body within from twelve to twenty hours after deaths 
or even after the lapse of longer time, by the persistent action of fire, 
Teiy probably by the rapid expansion into steam of fluids which can- 
not escape through the cutide, and that these vedcations resemble 
those produced during life all the more peifectly the shorter &e period 
that has elapsed between the death and thdr production/' TIw best 
practitionets are opposed to this viev. Qrfila says {Med» 
Paris, 1828, p. 457, Mm bee»aUemptedio dueawr toAefker Here 
are any venea$ion9 (without furUier description of their drcnmferenoe or 
bads), wkick are eapaMe ef tnUy denoting whether a child woe aUve 
when burned or no** Devergie {Med, Leg., Paris, 1836, p. 278) 
remarks : — " If hoil'mg water or a piece of red-hot iron he applied 
to the surface of a hody even ten minutes after the death; neither 
redness 7wr vesication is produced and shortly after he says,, "that 
it is not possible to mistake a bum that has oceurred during life, for 
one inflicted after death." Christison (Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal, 
Apnl, 1831), has made six exjieriments, '^whereby it appears evident 
to him that the np]ilication of heat even a few mmutes alter death is 
incapable of producmg any of the eCPects due to living reaction." 
That case is partijcularly instructive in which an individual lying 
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comatose liad boiling water applied to him four hours before laais 
death, and was burnt with a hoi iron Aa^'^m-JUmr after, whereupoft 
laige blisters formed in the one case, and wme o/!^ in the other* 
In spito of these ezpeiimentfl^ ftc.« I did not feel peEfec% satisfied^ 
and thenfoK^ with the asaistance of a ftjend, I instituted four ex* 
perimealB on the dead body^ the nsolts of which weve shortly the 
following:-^ 

(1.) We hoimdfonr times lomid the caif the leg of an old wopum, 
aged 60, who had been dead forty-eight hoon^ a strip of wadding 
dipped in spirits of toipentnie two fingen bioadi and set fire to it (in 
^e liying body this grres rise to most extensive vesication). The 
wadding burned for four minutes, and was then entirely consumed. 
The strip of skin bene<ath it was slightly and superficiiillj roasted; hut 
there wm no trace of ivaterif exudation or of vesication. 

(2.) On the same boily the llame of au oil lamp was so apphed to 
the top of the foot, that its entire bre.idth was in contact with the 
skill. The result was, that that part of the skin became brown, dry, 
and hard ; but there was no trace of separation, swelling, or vesica- 
tion to he sivn. 

(3.) Two fxperiments were made upon a premature child, which 
had Hved for twenty-four hours. Thirteen hours after its death, a 
dossil of cotton-wool one square inch in size was dipped in tuipentine, 
htid on the stomach and set fixe to. AfHer three minutes and a-half it 
was consumed. Hie spot was surrounded bj fine radiating folds. 
Within three nmrates a few small rents were found in the drcum- 
ferenoe, whilst the spot itself, which had been covered by the cotton^ 
presented a hght-biown, diy, toasted, crast-Uke appe a wmci^wftioir^ a 
trace ofveticaium. 

(4.) Upon the distended diopsical scvotnm of this body,— upon 
which, firomite richness in moistaie--HiGO0!Eding to ^ thoQiy broached 
in the opmion ghren above — veacation onght to have been most easily 
ptodnoed, — a flame was so held that the base of its cone taochedthe 
skin. A moderate hot constant adacn of heat npon the ddn was 
thereby produced, withont the possibility of any soot being deposited. 
The part exposed to the flame contracted, and assumed a silvery grey 
gUstening surface ; but nowhere did it exhibit the slightest trace of 
vesication. — If it should be obj^ted to the first and third of these 
experiments that the covering of the skin may have obscured their 
TesultH, tliis would be in effect completely to ignore the practical results 
of these experiments, for no one can deny that j^edsely tuck a i^um 
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as was bere prodnoed on a dead boc^, would^ on a Imn^ ime' have 
been foUowed by the most erident and unmistakeable results I 

I baye do{^ bawe?er, contented mysdf wiiib these early expenmeEits ; 
boty particiilarlj of late^ I have contmned to make, in conoeit with 
my stadents^ many experiments on the production of burns on dead 
bodies every academical session, and that, too, on individuals of every 
(Merent age and sex, ;inil wlio have died from every poasiliie vantty of 
caiise ; and these have increased to such a number, and have been so uni- 
form in their results, that it would be extremely tiresome and perfectly 
superfluous to relate them individually. The experiments have been 
made witli various substances ; we have wrapped round various parts of 
the bodies dry cotton, or cotton dipped in highly inliammabie liquids, 
and set them on fire ; we have poun d boiling water or boiling wax o\ cr 
the body ; w e have allowed the point oi the cone of the flame of a Ber- 
zelian lamp,* and this produces by far the most intense action of fire, 
to play upon the tournure of certain parts of the body^ as the vault of 
the thorazj the thighs, arms, &c. By very many such experiments I 
bave convinced myself, and aU eye-witnesses, that it is an nnqnestioa* 
able truth — (1.) TAai no reaction enmes when the dead hody is covered 
flatly with wbtUmeu iM hwm and have burned to ehareoai, such as 
Mds of linen or layeis of ootton-wool ; at the niost^ but a lew small 
buint*lookiiig patches are seen npon the spot, and a closer inspection 
shows that these are only smutiy particles from the substance burnt. 
Of coarse any bair tiiat may be growing npon the portion of skin 
experimented on bums, and may give the place a snpczficaally roasted 
appearance. (2.) By means of tbe exceedingly intenaiTe action of 
flame described abovc^ msmo^mmm earn be produegd upon the dead body, 
&ough not by any means in eveiy instanoe. The very great degree 
of heat produces a rapid evaporation of the fluids. These elevate tiie 
cuticle in vesicles of various but always small sizes. But the expan- 
sion of the vapour within these vesicles bursts them, and in a few 
seconds they explode with a slight crack, and the cuticle collapses. 
Only ill a very few instances did these bullae maintain their existence 
for a few minutes before they burst. Their formation is not accom- 
panied by any change of colour in the baais from which they spring 
(Fid, the representation, Plate II., Fig. 3, a, 6, c). Moreover, such 
bullsB never contain serum, but only a water}' vapour, and they never 
exhibit any trace of the )>ouncUng line of redness, nor any trace of 
colour on their basis. (3.) it makes no difference whet^ the experi- 

* An atgand qvilrJaiDp.-*XBA]is£. 
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ment be performed immediately or not till several dajB after death. I 
may mention that the bodies experimented on by ns irere often left 
for dajB exposed to the air aud to contniuoiia observation^ but any 
alteration of the burned parts by the action of the atmosphere was 
never observed. The following remarkable experiment, performed by 
ignorant men, which came under onr observation three days after its 
peifamianoer was veiy instroctive in this respect, as well as in relation 
to the general question. A baireloorgan player, wUh his two chil-- 
dren^ had leaped into the water ; they were all three taken ont mmedi- 
aiefy, the two children aliveti but the father dead. In order, if 
possible, to recall the deceased to life^ the by-standers had rubbed 
him in the roughs manner, as was shown by the caticular abrasions 
on tlie chest and groins, and had, finally, kindled a fire of straw be- 
neath the liody ! The thighs and legs -^ ere mostly of a grejish-black 
hue from adlu^ring soot, and the same was the case uith the back and 
right arm ; also in about ten or twelve different places, there 
burst bullse, just as I have described them, of various sizes up to that 
of a walnut; and tliere was no alteration in colour cither of the ex- 
j)osed true skin of the parts excoriated, or of the base of these vesica- 
tions. The conclusion deducible from all this is, that m bv far the 
largest niunber of casos^ we would just as little expect to persistent 
vesications as the result of a post-morttm bum, as we would expect to 
find a bum of the body to result from that unintentional experiment 
daily repeated, the dropping of burmng sealing-wax upon die pit of 
the stomach of those just dead to see if they be really so — a resolt 
which I have not yet observed once amid a countless number of such 
experiments which have come under my cognizance. WhssD, there* 
fore, vesications that may exist are examined with a due regard to the 
points of diagnostic value, the conviction is sure to be attained, that 

IT IS qUITB lUPOSSIBLB TO CONPOTJND A BT7BN INVLICTED DUBING 
LtFEj WITH ONB INFLIOTED AFTER DEATH. I hsVC nothing more to 

say respecting the roasting and carbonizing of the body, inasmuch 
as the individual must have been already deadbefbie the action of the 
firs could produce so great an amount of injury. 

§ 18. Who is to blame, the person himself oa AijoxHEa? 

Spontaneous Combustion. 

The question as to whether a person found burned has met with 
his death from his own fault or that of another? can only signify. 
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htm the unfortunate individual perished hj acddeui, or been bomed 
by a tilild party ? for intentioDal suicide by combustion has never yet 
been known to occur in sane persons, unless, perhaps, among the 
Hindoo widows. The chief cntedon in deciding this point is to be 
found in the appearanoes on dissection^ when they disfanctly leTeal 
some other cause of death, sueh as &tal cramsl injuiies, wounds of 
the thzoat, strangulatioii, ftc. But the answer to this question may 
become ^fficult or impossible, even diould the dicamstanoes of the- 
case imder it possible or probable that such a primary cause of death 
had existed, where the body has been so destroyed by bnming, as to 
obfiterate every trace of any such mode of deaflh A proper estima- 
tion of all the details of eadi case affords the only means of correctly 
deciding it, and for this, no general rules can be given * If the de- 
ceased has been a workman employed about fire (a smith, &c.), and 
has been found bumed to death in his workshop, it is much less 
likely to have been a case of murder than if a countess were found 
burned to death sii tmg before her secretiiire in her boudoir.f And 
the siime is true in the case of some poor old woman found half- 
burned sticking in the mouth of her stove^J and somelonc-liviiiL^ rich 
old miser, whose boxes and coffers he empty and tumbled about the 
room in which the burned body hes. Here, alas I it is too trucj as 
DeveEgie says, that in ninety hundred cases of doubtlol murder 
or suicide, the truth is to be determined less by science than by 
probative circumstances which lie bejond its pale. 

But might not the deceased, even should murder be, from the 
civoumstances, a probable supposition, yet have perished from span- 
tatmua combusUfm ? and was there not a judicial mnrder perpetrated 
cm two innocent no^ in England^ whose wives, according to the tes-* 
timony of the '^expects/' had perished by spontaneous oombustionj 
but who were executed, because an inexperienced jury dedaied them 
guilty of murder P It is sad to think^ that in an earnest scientific 
work^ in the year of grace 1861, we must still treat of the fable of 

spontaneous combustion,'' a thing that no one has ever seen or 
eiamined, the very proofs of whose eiistenee rest upon the testimony 
of peifectly untiustworthy non-professionals^ upon newspaper para- 

* CompaM 1 9, p. 368, and § 14^ p. 281. 

f Ontiie cause of the death of the OoimtesB Ton GdrUtB, who was found 
half burned. Von Graff, Srlangen, 18^. 

X Vid. our moBt interesting oass in ths Tiertysobt. fdr geiiohtL' u. 
ofSsatUoh. Medizin. Y. 3. 1 a. t 
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graphs, all of which in their statements laugh to scorn every known 
physical law. Every truly experienced medical jurist, who thoroughly 
knows the criminal world, and all the lies, frauds and dissimu- 
lations by Mhich crimes conmiitted are sought to be concealed, must 
regard the hypothesis of spontaneous combustion as one of the silliest 
of fabler. Liebig has^ £rom a scientific point of view, distinctly shown 
the untenubleness of anj sack hypothesis ; * and yet the most reoenft 
handbooks of medical jniisprudenoe do not hesitate to teach the possi- 
bility of the spontaneous combustion of the human bodj^ which, to 
quote only one of Liebig's fiusts, contains only 75 per cent, of water, 
and is nevertheksfl^ -supposed capable of bundng away to a handful 
of ashes in a Teiy ahort time ! For a fbU aoooont of the aigiimeidB 
against this bypotiiesifl^ so important in x^aid to the ends of justice^ 
I heg to refer to Liebig's inoontrovertiUle pamphlet; and latuU only 
now consider those points in rebriaon to it whidi aie most apt to 
strike a practioal medioal jurist, or any other healthy bmnan mind. 
Whoem baa seen any bodies dragged finm tiie robbish of great ccnK 
flagrationsj has seen tbem^ perfectly carbonized indeed, and it may be 
partiaUy defeetive^ but alway possessiDg at least so mncb of general 
human appearance as to enable them to be recognised. But never 
in such cases — never, even when the body has been exposed for days to 
fire or incandescent heat, has it been reduced to ashes ! t And yet, 
in most of the so-caUed " proved " cases of spontaneous combustion, 
the whole process, even to the complete reduction to ashes, had occu- 
pied but a few hours at most ! Further, if we are to investigate 
thes(! " cases," we find in all of them, without exception, that the 
efl'ccts of the fire upon the persons themselves, as well as on the com- 
bustible matters upon or around them, are so described as to throw 
despite upon what every child knows to be the truth as to the burning 
of the latter, and what every physician knows as to the burning of 
the living body. The okl drunkard was buml^ but the stool on 
which her charred remains were found sitting was jininjured ; in other 
cases, the legs or head have been burned, but not tiie afawlring a or 

* Zur Bettrthcaluag der Selbstvsrbmuimigea dor fi^ff^fffhW^^httn Xdipon, 
% Aufl., Heidelberg, I860.— (CKvmg in a frw pagw a peifiMt pattern off 

scientific criticism.) 

t Except in the rarest instances — in the case of Mr. Scott, destroyed during 
the late (June- July, 1861) great fire in London — only two or three bones, 
with a gold watch and guard, marked the spot where his body had been, 
hpt it bad besn eicposed to inoandMoeat hoat for nearly a fortnight 
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tiie mgfafccap! A Mr. B. was playing wi& snlphur, i^iksh lie set 
fire to at a light; he bumt liis fingen and dtothes^ but eztingnidied 
the flames. By-tmAAfj, his fingos began to burn ''Iflce candles with 
abluish flame " (I !) ; and with these candles he ran to a doctor (! !) , 
&c. — fur the fingers began again to bum. "They were banda^td up, 
as m a case of simple burn, and twenty-two days afterwards the sick 
man was in a satisfactory condition/' for large vesications liad now 
formed.* And jnst because these extraordinary detaib exclude the 
action of every physical law, some yet believe it necessary to have 
recourse to still more wonderful hypotheses to explain them, without 
confessing that that can be true to which modem science is opposed, 
since that would be to admit every superstition or fable into the realms 
of science. All is not tme that is printed, and nothing less trae 
than spontaneous combustion, which in no respect can st^d against 
adverse criticism. For without mentioning^ that amongst the thirty 
so-called attested casesi inwhich^ instead of an individual who had been 
seen the pre\'ious evening alive and healthy^ onlj a few burnt feagments 
or a handful of ashes were foimd in the mormng; there may have 
been some in which murder had been actually (X)mndtted^ the traces 
of which were attempted to be obscoied by the baming of the body 
(Oase Cilill,), or, in which, the body was wholly canied off under 
cover of this bommg, which, in trath, cannot be pffovei^without 
identiomngf that . even in onr own day, and in enlightened 
Northern Gennany^ people havo not hesitated to assume as 
proven a case of spontaneous combustion, in which a young 
sempstress (in Hamburg)^ when admitted to an Hospital, rehtedt 
that her finger had commenced to bum of itself^ and in which 
indeed — a burned finger was found (! !), the girl, for some reason 
or other, liaviag obviously dect i\ cd and mysiiiied the physicians. 
— ^We proceed to consider the follow ing facta : — ^From the twenty- 
eight cases of spontaneous combustion collected by Jacobs^f we omit 
this Hamburg case, and also the two wives of the Englishmen who 
were executed, and in classifying the others according to the countries 
in which ^cy occurred, we find that 20 happened in l^rance^ 2 in 
ilngland, 1 in Italy, 1 in Germany, and 1 in America. Twenty cases 

* Eichond in den Archives de Mededno s. Devergie, Annales d*Hyg. 
pabliqae, 1851, s. 38tt. 

t Vid, Casper's Woohensohrift, 1841, s. 113, &o. The lame oases are 
to be ibaad quoted in every treatise, and also in ths Eneyelop. der Ked., 
WisMiuwh., Bd. zxzL 
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in Fiaiioe toone in Qermanj^wlulflt amylto lepiaikable diMtoe (as m 
irotli spontuMoiis eombiution mmrt be called), tlie caeeB of wbich aie 
oonaid^ed jiut as -wdl ^'proven,'' and wkkli axe jnst as little able to 
witbstand a sdeoilafio critidim, the now jusdj notoriooa ^'P^io- 
mum/* is almost exdusively confined to Gennany, and almost never 
QecQTB in Fianoe. Tbu^ ihen, is a most remadaible ciionmstanoe» 
since pathological aie not limited by geograpbical bonndaries ^ 

and tlid ciiuse must be sought elsewhere ; and it is no less striking a 
fact, t hat by far the larger number of all the kuo\m cases of so-called 
sjiouumeous combustion have been Lauded down to us from the lii.sL or 
even earher centuries, and that in the many hundreds of journals of 
modem times there is scarcely one recent case to be found* We are 
therefore led to seek for other reasons. 

T mav here mention, that in by far the largast, nntnber of cases, the 
nnfortiiiiatc mthvaduals are stated to have been old, indacd very old 
(from 50 to 90 years), given to the abuse of spuituous Hquors, and 
that the accident bas occurred doling winter, by ni^fht, and in soli- 
tade. I may also mention, that in most ol soch cases there has been 
found in the room along iritb the spontaneously-consumed bod y, some 
substance, however appaiently Izifling, burnings or that bad been 
aligbl^ snch as a tobaooo-ppe, a candle, a lamp, aad eflpeqjBlly an 
open five. la pratn^mg sodi a scenes what can be moie m^soral 
tban to snppose the following sequence of events ; some evemng in 
wintei^ in a wine comitij, a dronkeD old man or woman comes home 
half firosen, proceeds to light a fixe in his lone zoom, and in wanmng 
himself at it sets five to his clothes, and is baiut? Or the dnmkeu 
dd man, stupid with wine and sleep/ and mentally feeble fcxm age, sets 
file- to ins dothesy bed cmtains, ftc, either wilh a spade from his 
tobaooo*p^, or by going about carelessly with a lighted lamp or 
candle, and is himself consume li iii the eonllagraiiou ? Such an expla- 
nation is certainly more natural and more tenable, than any hypothesis 
of "an excess of pliosphorized fat in the blood,'' of extraordinary 
electrical agencies, of the existence of phosphoretted hydrogen in the 
body, &c. And mck cases of spontaneous combustion mdeed occur 
everywhere and every winter, only they may well be more numerous 
in France than in Gennany, because in France their beds h;iye cur- 
tains, which as a rule they have not in G^ermany, because in France 
fire-places, and therefore open fires aze in every room, and in Germany 
only closed-in stoves I Moreover, in onr Fatherland for almost two 
hundred yeais we have possessed a legolated pubbo body of medica 
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men, benettlih wliosd cogmzance all sradi cases must come, while 
France, and other countries, still want in part this benefit, and 

therefore the details of all the recorded cases of spontaneous combus- 
tion have been communicated by priests, barber- surgeons, and rustics. 
Moreover, it must be remembered, as an incontrovertible fact, that 
the mass of the French people are more credulous than the "Germans, 
and this helps to explain why France has been the actual birthplaer of 
"spontaneous coiribustion,'' of which it is to be hoped that -vve t^liall 
bear no moie in relation to the science of Medical Jurisprudence.^ 

Case OXXXTX. — Attehet to Biimr a Boiyr. 

Although superfluous, it may not be uninteiesting to relate a some- 
what singular experiment which we have made in relation to the 
subject of spontaneous combustion. A fire-months' iDBtuSj which had 
hun in spirits as an anatomicaL preparation for an unknown lengtih of 
thne^ and whose tissues must theiefoze have been eren more saturated 
with combustible matter than tiiose of the most inveterate toper 
could ever become^ was so exposed to the most intense flame of a 
small diemical glass and metal-amdting fumaoej that the apex of the 
cone of flame was applied to the body. In a few minutes the slin 
commenced to bum, the flame was at once removed, and the body — 
instantaneously ceased to burn. This experimeul was repeated ten 
or twelve times after each other, with always the same result ; scarce 
had the flame approached when the body took fire, and it was 
scarcely removed when it as suddenly went out. AU the ultimate 
result of our experiment was the few burnt patches upon which we 
had allowed the flame to play, by no m^ms a ''spontaneous combus- 
tion" of the periectLy alcoholized body. 

$19« Illustbateve 0a8I6. 

Gasb CXL. — BuBNiNO nr a oudouby. 

A joung chimney-sweep was ezefdsmg his vocaticm in a flue^ 
when he was suffocated by &e smoke from a flie in the kitchen, 

• Vide Pelikon's profound and Bcieutitic treatise on the subject la his 
Beitrage zur Gerichtl. Mediem, u. s. w. W urzburg, 1858, s. 1 u. f, for a 
most judicious view of a recent case of spontaneous combustion, occurring 
in 8t Petwfslmzg, which fell fo nooght belbce the oriiiouiii of soiMiae. 

x2 
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which had been lighted bj aome one unswaie of his presence. He 
remained for some time sticking in tlie heated flncj and mis then ex- 
tricated completely loasted] He was not caibomzed, bat his entire 
l^ody, without the exceptloa of a single patch, had exadfy the appear- 
ance of those spots on a body upon which fly-bUsters have been 
applied shortly before death, that is, the whole of the skin was of a 
coppery-red with isolated yellow patches, and cut like parchment. In 
in;iny places the skin was fissured, and the molten fat had flowed out, 
aiul 03 it were varnished the surrouudmg ports. The body was only 
inspected. 

Case CXLL — Fiye Caaboiozed Iin>iviDUALS. 

During a fire, the family of a tjiilor, consisting of the two j)arents 
and the three children, who occupied the garrets, met with a most fearfui 
death. The bodies were extricated from the rubbish, but the general 
appearance alone denoted them to be human. Their respective pelves 
also permitted the ^igringniiiihing wit^ probability which was the man, 
and which the woman. It was a most moumfcd sight to see the two 
large and the three smaller skeletons laid out in a gradually decreas- 
ing row. All the five were perfectly carbonized and black, all their 
cavities laid open, and not a trace of soft parts any longer visible. 
From ahnost every skeleton smgle parts — an arm, a hand, a whde 
extremify, or a foot, frc, were broken off and awanting. 

Case GXLII. — ^Mubdes by Combustion or by Stbangulation ? 

The foUowing is the important case above alluded to : — On the after- 
noon of the 26th of April, 18 — , the labourer Fritze visited a lone- 
hving Widow, named Hake, aged 70, confessedly for the purpose of 
obtaining money from her, and in case of refusal, murdering her. 

She aetually did refuse the loan, whereupon F., a large and stroTig 
man, struck her at once a blow upon the forehead, w^hieh knocked her 
down. She lay "quite still, without groaning, moaning, or calling 

help" He then took up a paving stone the size of a fist, which 
he stated he had found in the room, and struck her a violent blow an 
the face wjth it, upon which, " after being convulsed for a short time 
she never stirred more." He declared that he did nothing else to tlie 
body of the woman Hake, neither strangled her, nor burned her, but 
only tamed her round on her hee on the floor, as he fdt it unpLeasuii 
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to look her in the fiue. He now searched the capboaid% where hd 
found a purse containing £150 ; he remained in iihe house till it was 
dark^ when he lighted a tallow candle^ and afterwards went off late in 
the evening with his boot^^ after placing the candle beneath a cane- 
chair, for which aiogiilar pzocseeding he could or wonld not give anj 
explanation. Oa the following moniing the small two-roomed hoose 
of the widow Hake was found by sondiy persons, amongst whom we 
ouisdves were, filled wiQi a strong smdl of bmniDg, and the walls, 
foinitnie, Sas,, ooveied witli soot. In the bedroom the body, whidi 
will be described immediately, lay upon iU face near the bed« which 
was qnite destroyed, many parts of it were completely burnt, upon it 
lay a pillow quite burned, and one foot from it stood a cane-chair 
quite burned through, beneath which stood ii brass candlestick, in the 
socket of which a tallow candle had burned out. In the sitting-room 
the pa\dng-st()ne was tuund mg on the floor. The most remarkable 
appearances loimd upon dissection were the follownig, which I extract 
from the very full protocol written out at the tune of the dissection : — 
The hair, covering the corymlent body, was burnt and partly car- 
bonized, the nasal bones w ere i)roken_, the bones of the septum narium 
sepanited from the cartilage ; the eyes were firmly closed, and inside 
the right eye there were small vesications ; the whole of the forehead 
was covered with clotted blood, and in the centre of it there was an 
ecchymosis the osk of a halfpenny, on incising ^vljich fluid blood 
escaped; there was a smaller ecchymosis on the right cheek; the 
whole face was covered with dried blood and bnmt feathers, was 
charred and almost nnrecognisabk \ the right ear was qnite charred, 
the left only burnt; at tlie root of the nose tfiei^ was ft senudrculai 
wound a qnartar of an-indi long) and tiro lines ,bioad, with Unnt 
megnlar edges, and at the distance of half-an-inch there was anoi)^ 
similar bnt triangbhtf wound | the 'tongue protruded firom between 
the tee&; the neck was dianed aU nnmd^ and great patidies of 
tile skm cracked, the laryngeal region alone was not chaned, but 
beset with several vesications ; the right hand was completely chaired ; 
the right arm and forearm, as well as the left arm, wrae only pa^- 
tiaDy charred, but were covered \^ith numerous vesications, both large 
and small, which were jxirtly filled ^^th serum , partly empty, and this 
Waii also the case with all tiic numerous vesicles found scattered over 
the body. It was certainly remarkable to find the natc^ and external 
parts of L'eneration completely charred, so that on the latter no an- 
atomical structure could be any longer recognised. The legs and feet 
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alone were quite vimiijared. At the inkmal inspection the cranial 
cavity and the brain were quite anoeinic, imd there was nothing else 
discovered at all relfvnTit to the causr of death, wherefore we omit the 
other apptuirances louiul. The fnu ture of the nasal bones could now 
be distinctly made out to have been caused during life by the ecchy- 
moses which extended into the bones. The mucous membnuiB oi the 
trachea^ when a deposit of soot had been washed off with a spoDge, 
exhibited " a bright cheny-ied colour, and some bloody froth was 
found in the trachea/' The lungs were '^greatlj distended with dark 
Mood;'*' the cesophagus was empty and normal; the large thoracic 
Teins weze distended with daik blood. Of the abdominal cavity;, I 
need onlj lemaik^ iliat all its oigans were heaUhj, and the yena ca?a 
oontained much dark-odouied fluid blood. 

In aoooidance with these iqppeaiances we gave it as our proviaonal 
opiman, at the teminadon of the dissectbu^ that the deceased had 
jied firam asphyxia^ and that '^it was quite possible'' that the veiy 
joonsideiable fire which had occuned had been the sole cause of this 
asphyxia. When our reasoned report was demanded^ the following 
questions were given us to answer : — • 

(1.) Is it certain, proh.ilile, or ])ussiIj1c, that the death of the woman 
Hake from asphyxia, coukl have been, mediately or immediately, 
prixhiced by the blows which she receivetl on the forehead and nose 
from the stone and the man^s fist ; or is it im})ossible that these blows 
could have produced this death from asphyxia ? 

(2.) If such shoidd be the case, has this asphyxia been produced by 
the circumstance that Pritze, after knoclsing down the woman Hake, 
who was old and corpulent, laid her on her beliyj and so left her lying 
without perceiving any sign of life up to the pmod of his taking his 
departure ? 

(3.) What medical reasons can he given for supposing that the 
smoke of thefire alone has pioduced death by asphyxia in the woman 

Hake? 

Ab (he deathi hi^pened after the receipt of iiguiiesj aoeording to 
the then lequirements of the hsw, we had to commence our report by 
a oonect estimation of these in idatiaa to § 169 of the Code if 
Oriminai Procedure (that is, according to their degree of lethality) . 
Since> howevesr, even allowmg that these injuiies had prodneed an im- 
mediate concussion of the hiain, the dissecticm had revealed that they 
had not been the cause of death, but that it had been produced by 
asphyxia, we were obliged to come to the conclusion that the three 
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lethality questions had no application to the present oafie. After 
we had explained scientifically the reasons why death was in 1Mb 
case aflsomed to have been caused by asphyxia, all the different pos- 
sible modes of origin of this death were giveiL We then continued 
in regard to the fiiat ol the questions put to us — ''in particahr, 
asphyxia oannot be piodiioed by danial injuries which aie neither 
severe nor firtal, wbidi have not destroyed the whole btain or any 
laige and impoxtant part of it» tihereby interfering witli the inuarvatiQfQ 
of the Inngs. In tbs present case, indeedy we ninst not altogether 
disregard the broisbg oi the nose, inasmndi as such an injury must 
interfere more or less with tlie act of reapizaition. Hie &r more 
important passage for the respiratioUj liowever^ that through the 
mouth, is quite unaffected by any fracture, or even by complete 
squashing of the nose; therefore, so long as the chief respiratory 
passage remains patent, no amount of injury to the nose can produce 
asphyxia."" Accordingly, we coueluded, in rejily to the first query : 
''that it was impossible that death hy as])hyxia rnuld have been pro- 
dnced by the blows given." In respect to the sf^cond and more 
dilhcult question, the following was the suhstance of our remarks : — 
" We must repeat that the woman Hake did not die from the cranial 
injuries. She was, consequently, not yet dead, as Fritze supposed 
when he saw her lying senseless on the floor, but she only lay — if, 
indeed, any credit is to be attached to his statements — ^inthat stunned 
condition which the injmies to her head were capable of producing, 
but stiU alive and breathing. When in the condition just described, 
i'litBe is said to have turned hier ronnd, witJi her £ice to the floor, 
dose to whidi it most have been pressed, from tiie flattened condition 
of I3ie nose, and thereby nndoabtodly the respnafidn must have been 
made more difficult. Especially when we consider that tlie woman 
Hake was already far advanced in years; tiiat at her time of life the 
lespiiation is less fnqpaot and energetic; and frnther, it is not con- 
trary to tiie evidence to suppose that there ooezisfced a certain amotmt 
concossion of the brain, which of itself woidd render the respiration 
slower and more laboured, so it is not impossidle that all these Viuious 
causes of respiratory ( mbarrassment might ultimately so accumidate as 
to prodiK • ' complete asphyxia. But this supposition, to which we do 
not aecord any probabihty, to say nothing of cei-tainty, leaves us d m- 
pletely in the dark as to the production of l/te charring of the face, 
which must be regarded as lying almost flat on the floor, and yet 
the £ooi itself beneath it was by no means badly burned or cba»* 
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red.* Also the faot of the right hand being completely charred seems to 
( ontnwlict this assumption; this may, indeed, have been so placed on the 
body already Inner dead on the floor, as to have been specially exposed 
to the action of the tiames, but of this we have no knowledge, while 
we cannot shut our eyes to thr jiossibility that the woman Hake was 
yet alive when the hrc seized her clothing, and the pillow which was 
found covering her back, and that, either fully conscious of the danger 
of her situation^ or still half unconscious, she strove with aU her 
< might with her right hand to tear off the bumiiig aitidies, and thus to 
save hi rsi If. In reply, therefore, to the second question, we can only 
My: — the circumstance that Fritze, after knocking down tbe 
woman bak^ laid laest on her face^ and so left her lying for several 
haosB, Biay poM^f liavB ptodnced the asphyxia fiKua which she died.'' 
In reply to Che ihiid qnestioD^ we thus e^pcesaed oozaeiw: — The 
gieat dqKMit of soot which wie found on ewjr article of famitiaewas 
raoHideDfc proof of {bedennty of the smoke, which had cbmpletdy filled 
the two SEDsll rooms in the wmnan Hakef's house. And this was fdrther 
proved hy tibe nttedj oonsomed state of all ilie ebthing on thebody^ 
by the oomplete oarboniaation of h» feo^, right ear, right hand« iusU%f 
and external parts of generation, which distinctly showed how intense 
the fire had Ix^en, and how powerful had been its action. That such 
an amount of burning and of smoke must have killed any one l}ing 
helpless in its midst, requires no further proof; it is also self-e\T[dent that 
in such a case the dissection would reveal exactly the same appear- 
ances as were found in the body of the woman Hake, namely, burning 
and charring of the surface of the body, and the signs of death from 
asphyxia iiit* rnally. That, however, the asphyxia in the case of the 
deceased was produced in this manner " alone j' can be by no means 
proved by "medical reasons/' On the contrary, there are in this 
case aoTeral other possible hypotheses. For instance, had Fntze, aftcf 
Jmoeking the woman Hake down, strangled her with his hands or 
wiili any instroment^ and then so burned and roasted the neck as it 
was found by us, the mark of cord or ligature would thereby have been 
completely effooed^and the appearances on dissection would have been 
pedsdy the same as those fomid — and the result would have been pire- 
dsdy simihav lud he forcibly held the pillow ovcsr iiie &ce» or the whole 
iif the head of tiie woman as she lay on the ground^ tzUhe dther knew 

• A similar circumstaTioe has been observed in many cases of so-called 
spontaneous combustion, and it is one of the many miracuioua phenomena 
dMsnbed in oonaaetioa with fhml 
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or sapposed her to be dead^ and thereafter iet fire to i V &c, Ac- 
oordinglj^ we replied to the third and last question by ssying, 'Uhat 
there aie no medical reasons for sapposing that the iroman Hake has 
been asphyxiated solelj hj the smoke ol the fire which sanoonded her.'' 
Firitae was eziQcated. As we have already remarked^ it was psycho- 
logically remaikahlfi that this man^ thougli he became softened and le- 
peotant aC a very eurly pcxiod of his imprisbmnenty and fieeLy con- 
fessed the murder witii all its detaOs^ could yet never be brought to 
acknowledge the fire-raising, of which he was also indnbitabfy gvdhy. 
Just one day before liis execution, when he had no longer anything 
to hope for or clread upon earth, I spoke to liirn in the prison, and 
asked him to tell me now, as a matter personally interesting to me 
from its connection with my branch of science, what he had done with 
the woman Hake. In vain ! He held fast to his statement that he 
did not know why, on going away^ he had placed the burning candle 
under tiie cane-chair, and cpnte close to the bed of the murdered 
woman ! Forced by the gnawing of his conscience, he did not hesi- 
tate to confess that he had been a murderer ; but he would not leave 
thiQ world stigmatized as an incendiary, Tim is an illustration of the 
peculiar point d'Aonneur of a criminsl^ many pioofs of which are to 
be f omid in the criminal world. 

Casb GXLni.— Fatal Boald m a Bath. 

. A man aged 68^ of wesk inteikdv was scslded to death in a hot 
-bath in an HospitaL As the n^lect of his attendant was presomed, a 
medico-legal ezaminaiion was ordered. We found tiie half of the 
back and bellyj the whole of the left foieaimi the parts of generstiott, 
and the whole of tiie infierior extremities so bmmt that the epithelinm 
of aU those parts lay in tatters over the brownish-red coloured euMs 
vera, and the nails of Ihr lingers and toes were all awanting. The 
poor fellow had only lived two hours after the injury. From the 
appearances on dissection, we must deduct a gelatinous exudation on 
the surface oi the brain^ a very hard brain, a very lai^e rust-culuiu-ed 
and friable liver, and a diffluent spleen, as aJl connected with the men- 
tal tiisease of the deceased, which had existed for one yenr nm\ n-half, 
and we could oidy reckon great congestion of the brain^ antl thstention 
of the right side of the lieart, and particularly the condition of the 
bloody which was dark, almost black, and loosely coagulated — grumous 
doe to the fatal scald. It is pexfecdy self-evideot that a scald 
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niuGh affected two»t}iirds of the body^ and occasioned death m two 
bours^ mu9t be awmmifld to be abaolateLy fatal (aocoiding to the law 
aa it thea atood). 



A man aged 8d> sSttang befine a stove had his dothea aoddfintallj 
set Sxe to; tfafijweie bonded to aahea^and the iiMlble helpkes old maa 
."waa faund flitting dead and loaated befoie the stove. The body waa 
in a bent position, waa oompktdy carboinied, except the legs, whidi 
were boned of a deep daric blown, but not carbonised. Thewholeof 
' the back waa pariicnlariy destroyed, so that in attempting to straighten 
the body, it broke. On the right side the external coverings were so 
cracked that ono conld see through the hssurevS into tlie thorax and 
abdomen, in the latter of which the roasted ricrht lobe of the liver 
could be distinctly reeognised. Any further cxamiimiion of the body 
wasj of couzsei, declared to be unnecessaiy* 

Cases GXLV. aki> CXLYI. — Buumo or two CHUJiEEEr. 

A boy, aged 6 years and three-quarters, and his sister, aged 3 years 
and »-luilf, were both destroyed in one fire, which their mother was 
supposed to have kindled intentionaUy^ in the room in the crib in 
which the younger child was lying upon feathers and rags. The body 
of the youngest child eyer3rwhere diflplaj^ed injuries arising from fire. 
The estemal sorface of the left upper extrenn^^ the parts of genera- 
tion, the naiei, and the toes of the right foot were black and carbon^ 
iaed; the left half of the &oe, and the left side of the bo^ weie 
roasted brown and leatheiy ; and finally, the lig^t upper extimSif, 
the left hand, and both of the th^^, dispbyed Ihe lesser degree of 
bonung— separation of the cotide. The body of the boy, on the 
other hand, presented no injuries from fire. Both of these children 
had died fiiom aaphyxia. Partbolariy renmrkable was the fiiet of the 
trachesB of both, be^ filled with not very frothy, dirty, dark-oolonred 
mucus, in which black particles (soot) were distinctly visible. The 
lungs of both the ehiliii\n, particularly the right one, were very much 
distended ^vith dark fluid blood, as were also, particularly in the case 
of the boy, the large venous trunks of the thorax and abdomen. The 
right side of the bo/s heart contained half a tables iwxniful of such 
bloody the right side of tJie girl's heart only half a teaspooniuL The 
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abdominal organs of the girl were not at all coTigested ; in the boy, 
however, the liver and ngiii kidney were hypereemic. The stomachs 
of both were distended with a pultaceous mass of apples and potatoes. 
The miiiaij bladders of both were empty. The maU iiiHffltinfff of 
the boy alone had a my-ied (cholera-like) appearance, as is often 
the caae in death from asphyxia; the large inff sfinrs nf both were fall 
of faeces. The whole sm&ce of the brain of both children vas of a 
peculiar rosy-red, and its sobstance in both was more congested than 
nanal^ but this was not, however, the case with the suinses* I may 
mention by the way, that the thymus gland of the hoy, almoat aeven 
yeaia old, was still the size of a walnnt; and that in these asphyxiated 
ehildien the tongue was not found compressed between the teeth, but 
lying bdiind them {vid. Death from Asphyxia, § 394) . 

Case CXLYII. — Iatal Buen mou. nor meial. 

Tliis \va.>? a very peculiar case. A giil agt-d 2 years and a-half, liad 
fallen Avith her buttocks and parts of generation upon a hot smootluiig- 
iron, and alter eleven days' illness died. Her private parts were 
from tile mons vmeris to tlu? cocejix Ik rwiiish red, leathery (roasted), 
and the vagina was gre}dsh red, soti, and gangrenous. The utenis 
was not gangrenous, and internally the fluidity of the bloody and the 
bright-red colour of the mucous membrane of the trachea, in whirh 
there was also a httle bloody froth, were the only things observed that 
weieTeiy remarkable; 8inoe> however, the child had lived eleven days, 
and as ilie lungs were also pale and anaemic, these appearances could 
not he regarded as the signs of death from asphyxia. In our summary 
opinion we therefore assumed that the child died from internal 
disease* which was indubitaUy conneeted with the ii^juiies discovered, 
and we leserved any fiiither leasooing upon tibe subject till the-oom- 
plete history of the case should he given us, from which to prepaie 
our reasoned report; this, however^ we weie never required to 
foznish. 

Case CXLYIU. — ^Fatal Scald fboh boiling coffee. 

■ 

A girl, aged 6 years, while lying in bed was scalded with boiling 

coffee, and died in eight days. The scald extended visibly from the 
left ear over the half of the back into the right axilla, and down the 
light side of the thorax, and the r^ht upjjcr extremil) . Its effects 
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•weie visible partly in brownish-yellow fdtxsbes, wMch cut soffc^ partlj 
in soparation of tlie cuticle^ partly in BOies already gramJatasg.. In- 
ternally there was pleuritis on the light side ; the light lung was 
ctnreied with recent bands of adhesion^ compressed and hepa^ The 
left lung was healthy. The pericaidinm was distended with serous 
eSbriom The right side of tbie heart was quite filled with oheny-red 
half coagulated hbod^ the left side was empty; the whole the rest 
of the body, with the exception of the krge abdominal ¥ems, was 
Accordingly we gave it as our opinion that the child had 
died firam thoiadc inflammation^ originating in the scald. 

Case CXLIX. — ^Death mou. fule. 

The clothes of a hoy, aged one year and a-half, took fire, and he 
died two days after. Apoplwtic congestion of the hraiii, evident iu- 
flanmiatiou of tlie trachea aud red hepatization of the inferior lobe of 
the right lunt^ were the appi^arances found on dissection. The fre- 
quent coexistence of iuflamiuatiou of the air-passages after extensive 
bums, is as well known as it is easily explained by a reference to the 
physiological consent between the puhnonary and cuticolar lespi- 
iatiou« 

Gasb GL. — Death ixok kikb. 

While a widow, aged 81^ was wanmng herself at the stove, her 
clothes took fire, and the whole of her naies, indusiye of the perinmM 
and vuha, were burned. She was at once sent to an Hospital, where, 
after several days of sufi'CTig^ she died. Of her illneas we Imow 
nothing. At the dissection the parts nientioned were fDund covered 
•wi&«deqi ulcerations, which were covered with healthy granulations^ 
upon which lay a dressing of raw cotton. A cheny-ied patchment-Uke 
bend separated completely the bmned isxm the healthy parts. The 
internal appeazanoes were of comparatively little importance, sinoe, 
except general anaemia, nothing was found that properly resulted from 
the bum, except inflammation (red hepatization) of the upper lobe of 
the left lung, whilst the other parts of both lungs were anaiuiit, and 
no trace of any exudation was to be found any where else, either in the 
crauiuui, or m the pleurse, or in the pericardiujn« 
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Case CLI. — Death fbom fibb. 

This case is rendered interesting and worth relating from the fact, 
that in it the action of fire upon a living body and a dead one oould 
be seen upon one and the same corpse. A drunken old waBbsanromsa 
had laid lieiself down upon a bench near the fiie in the waahizig-house, 
and had Men asleep. 'While asleep she had fallen on the floor^ and 
that in sneli a posLtion that the fire had leacbed ber, for she was 
fonnd lying burnt to death upon the floor. The bum extended over 
the left aide of the &ce, the left shoulder, Ineast, thigh, and half of 
tbe left leg. The left aim and hand were quite uninjured, while the 
right band was burnt, and it was the only part of the right side 
of the body that was so, thereby aflTording proof that the deceased 
had been alive and sensible when .slie was seized by tlie fliimes, 
and that she bad endeavoured to tear oii' lier buruing clothing. The 
left half of the face, inclusive of the ear and the left side of the 
neck, with tbe left shoulder ami ii])per half of the left arui ^^•e^e car- 
bonized. The carbonized parts were surrouudetl by a dirty purpiish- 
red, dry, leathery margin from a quarter of an inch to two inebes 
broad. A similar state of matters existed on tbe left thigh. On the 
trochanter there were two burst vesieations with cinnabar-red bases, 
and not far from them a small vesicle, filled with bloody serum, de- 
pended from a bright rosy-red basis, round which no margin coxdd be 
seen^ situate as it was on a spot ahteady half charred and wholly 
covered with soot. Besides these vesications which had been produced 
duiing life, there were upon the antenor surface of the leg three 
patches, each the size of balf-a-crown, from which the cuticle was 
abraded, and which were conspicuous by their whiteness amid the 
sooty dmginftML sutTounding them. The deceased had evidently been 
dead when the flame aeiaed these parts, and produced these speedOj 
biust yesications (on tbe dead body). Deafli was caused by cardiac 
"Apoplexy (asphyxia). The whole of the right side of tbe bout (and 
the vena earn inferior) were gorged with remarkably dark-reddish 
fluid blood, in which greasy coagula floated. Tbe otber appearances 
were not renudLable. The lungs especially and the tradiea wen 
normal, and their vessels very slightly injected ; tiie brain and cranial 
cavity were not bv^iencmic, and in the whole of the abdomen there 
was not a single appearance worth relating, except the venous conges- 
tion ahready mentioned. 
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